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I^REI'ACE. 



A WONG tte several cToctrinrs of divine revela- 
tion, thill of tlie Atonement holds a place t>f princi- 
pal importance ; and, lias so evident a connection 
with the dl'sthiguishing dc^ctrines o'f Christianity, 
thsit they wfll he found, bh C^fi^fiil inquiry, to stand 
6r fall Vfith a. This Mts at the bottom of that sys- 
tem of sentiments which principally distinguishes 
ChristtanUy from mere natural reli^on. With 
ihis are c6bnected the doctrines of the Dhmity of 
CMsi^ Justification by an imputed righteousness and 
the perpetuity of punishment in the future world, 
for, if the doctrine of Atonement be given up ; that 
of the Divinity of Christ will no longer be main- 
:» taiaed « As we cim hardly believe that a Cod ever 
catne into the wbrld to perform a work which did 
Bot require \\xt perfection and power of a God / or, 
thstt he cMne to reveal in words, aaid enforce by ex- 
ample^ < system of doctritvcs^ xVkVcV^ viv^X \an^ 
been as perfectly revealed, and ^^ ccJW^vJv^ ^"il^\^- 
pUBcdy by a tnere creature. Vi \V\eT^>a^ wo 'oxo\nk«^r 
for sin, the repentance of m\iva«s «i\>sx V«t ^"^^ 
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gronnd on which they are pardoned and saved : 
And, consequently, no other righteousness than 
their own is, in any sense, the ground of acceptance 
in the sight of God. If, moreover, the moral law^ 
that perfect rule of divine government, will admit 
penUenU to favour, without any atonement ; it will 
hardly be believed that the disposition, in the govern- 
or of the world, which such a law, so constructed, 
and so understood, will naturally exhibit ; can ever 
admit of his inflicting eternal torments on any of hia 
creatures. For, if the ofTence of the sinner be no 
greater, in the view of God, than may be overlook- 
ed merely upon the consideration of his repentance^ 
and, not only wholh' overlooked, but the transgres- 
sor be treated with every mark of friendship and 
Javor : Who will believe that there is displeasure 
enough existing in the divine mind, ever to inflict , 
eternal torments ? For God to make such a distinc- 
tion between one who confessedly spends this short 
life chiejly in sin, and one who spends it wholly so ; 
and that^ too, when the crimes of the former, as 
the case may be, and many times in fact \%^ gready 
exceed those of the latter; naturally surpasseth all 
belief. 

Therefore, he that renounceth the doctrine of 
Atonementy to be consistent with himself, must, also, 
renounce those of th^ Divinity of Christy and the 
gternity of punishment. And, when these three 
jrrand points are given up, there is nothing left, in 
iAe system of revealed trulh, mflLttiS^Wy \» ^\%\Sxt- 



guish it from mere natural religion : And a croci* 
iicd Christ will no longer appear to be tke foxver 
of God and the xuisdmn of Godi 

Far tlm reaaoa it is that tke doclrioe of AtMe* 
mgn$ has ever betn %r9ok cf ojfenve to the ei^cmiea 
of diviDe Meveiation. Because it stands in ihU 
connection, and so evidently iq^pliip^, b^lh the ]%- 
vinhy of Christ, and the eternity of punishment ; 
many have labored, with their whole strength, to sub- 
vert it. But, if this falls, it falls like a strong man ; 
pulling down with it, the very pillars ol Christianity. 

These considerations, it is hoped, will he a suffi- 
cient apology for an attempt to vindicate this great 
doctrine, and set it in its true and scriptural light. 
Of the success with which the design is executed, 
in the following pages ; the candid, intelligent read- 
er must judge. I can only say that a desire to 
support an hypothesis has not, that I am sensible, 
fflossed any of those passages of Scripture, which I 
have had occasion to consider, in the discussion of 
the subject. I pretend not, however, to be free 
from those prepossessions which are common to 
sinful men. 

But the following treatise, imperfect as it is, with 
all due deference, is humbly offered to public view ; 
in hope that it may be the occasion of throwing 
some small degree of light on so important a sub- 
ject* JVo caiidon, it is readWy BceTv,\%w^^^^"5>ax>3V^ 
be given to any one, against r^ceWw^'^tv^ ^vw^^"^ 
A 2 



is coatauned in it, upon the mere authority of 
writer. If what of truth may be contained in 
following examination of the Scripture Doctrin< 
Atonement, may gain admission into the mi 
and hearts of such as shall be at the trouble of 
rusing it ; this will be the utmost that can reas 
ably be asked, or desired by the Author. 
Stockhridge^ 14ah Aprils 1785. 
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Observations respecting GoiPs chief end in the creation 
of the world. 

ONE principal difficulty in understanding this great 
and fundamental doctrine, probably consists in our ig- 
norance of the necessity of it So Ions as we discern 
no necessity of an atonement for sin, m order to for- 
giveness, the nature and import of it will be unintelli- 
gible. And the reason why an atonement for sin is 
necessary, will not be seen, without some just and 
general view of the great end for which God originally 
gave birth to Creation. 

Though unassisted reason might be very unequal 
to the determination of so important a question, di- 
vine revelation hath abundantly supplied the defect ; 
in forming our sentiments on a question of such mo- 
ment, it becomes us to be especially careful that we <!o 
not pervert nor go aside from the instructions of the 
word of God. Taking Revelation for our guide, wc 
need not be afraid to enquire into things which are 
above the reach of mere natural reason. And, by these 
unerring oracles we are unquestionably authorised to 
conclude; that a display^ or manijestoitiQn^oJ Vas wat^ 
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true and vifinitely holy character^ was the chief and ul- 
timate end which God had in vieWy in creation.^ 

For God to manifest his o\m proper character is, 
invariably, to manifest something that is excellent. 
Wherever we discover th« divine character, we see 
something that is excellent. To say, therefore, that a 
manifestation of hit own tvue 9nc) boly character was 
God's chief and uftimate end in creation, is no more 
than saying, in the language of scripture, that he made 
all things for his pleasure^ for his glorify or for his 
great name^s sake. It. is the pleasure, and the glory of 
God, to make some ewernal exhibition of his own in- 
herent perfection ; and, to discover to his creature^ 
his own proper character, which is, in itself, infinitely 
excellent. God evidently designed to exhibit an ex-p 
ternal image, or portraiture of his own infinite mind, 
in which its beauties and excellences might be seen by 
his creatures. Dut the excellences of Mind, we »rc 
all sensible, can he discerned by others, only in the exi» 
ternal expressions of its capacity and disposition, or 
temper. So that we have no where to learn the divino 
character, but in his works, taken in connexion with 
his word, 

As we all agree that God is most eminently good^ 
it is evident that the real disposition of his infinite, 
mind doth not appear, excepting in works of goodness^ 
and where some good is actually done. His true 
character, therefore, cannot otherwise be manifested 
than m doing good* Consequently, a manifestation 
©f the proper char4cter of GoJ, will necessarily com- 
prehend all the good, all the created felicity, which he 
ever had it in design to bring about ; and, whicli wil| 
ever be accomplished. 

^FoMA pMTticuhr «Buniera4]ion oC paa^nge* ^ ^cVv^Am,^ >% 
^poof of this point, «ee the Ute PresUect ^^d.t^«V\Qn^u:^v>*X 
'*<* in the QT^atlon of the world. 
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That the chief and ultimate end which God had in 
view in creation^ was a manifesUtion of his own true 
and proper character, may appear from these two con* 
aiderationa, viz. 

I. We can conceive of no other end which the au« 
preme Being could have in view in this great work* 
The motives for God to create^ must, of necessity, all 
be within himself. No motive could be derived from 
any tlung out of. himself ; for no such thing had any 
existence. And, to say that creation itself, or any 
thing created, was the motive in the divine mind^ to 
creation ; is but going in a circle ; and leaves us aa 
ignorant of the end of creation at the close of our in- 
quiry, as ac our first setting out. 

To say that the happiness to be produced by crea* 
tion, was God's primary end in giving birth to it, sup- 
poses that the Creator is essentially of a disposition to 
be pleased with the happiness of his creatures. This 
must be true, in order that the happiness of creatures 
might be a motive to him to create. And, if God is 
essentially possessed of a disposition of this kind of 
sufficient strength to induce him to create ; He neither 
needed, nor in the nature of things could have, any 
motive from without himself, to this great work.* In 
this case the disposition to produce and diffiise happi- 
ness, must, itself, be the motive to the work of crea- 
tion ; and, not the hitherto uncreated happines<;. And^ 
if this disposition were not originally of such strength, 
as necessarily to flow out in its natural effects ; there 
neither was, nor could be, any thing in the universe, to 
give it new strength, and draw it forth into action* 
If the disposition to produce and dififuse happiness 
were not, itself, the motive to creauoxv \ 'v^ cwv vs^- 
ceive of nothing to give spring lo il, «cv^ ^t.\VL\w xssa- 
tha : And, it must, of course, yctcv^xtv \x\.\.cfi^ ^^^"^ 
countable thsit ever God made xYi* vi otVOl* 
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T*E ttb)^t of thfc^fvitte mhid, it (fre^ldn^ eould 
Mt' be really to add to himself, or hicrease his own fol- 
ness : For, hia being and falness were already tnfiDite'^ 
and, of course, beyond a possibility of increase, ft 
remains, therefore, that to diffuse that infinite and un- 
bounded falness which he poasesseth in himself, lAust 
bftve been the |>rimaiT and original end of creation. 
And, this rs nothing different from saj'ing that a fhoH" 
^tsttation of his own true character j wns the chief attd 
ukinmte tndn^hich Qod had in view^ in crcatitm. 

n. Thetke could, in the nttture of things, be nb 
higher or more excellent end of Creation, than a itian- 
ifestation of the true character of God. As the di\'ine 
character is in itself, transcendently excellent ; so art 
all the manifestations of it in the exercises of his per- 
fections : And, in these ctxercises and manifestdtionfi 
there is greater beauty, than in all created virtue to- 
•gether. And as there is a beauty in the exercises and 
displays of the divine perfections, infinitely superidr tb 
all created excellency anrl beauty ; there is, also, pro- 
portionablv greater felicit\r in the divine mind, in theat 
exercises, ihan can possibly exist in all creatures. Con- 
sequently, it is, in itsvif, ihe most desirable thing th^ 
can be conceived, that G">d should exercise and dis- 
pla}' his own glorious perfections. Every thing which 
is either desirable, or beautiful, in creatures, is found iH 
nn infinitely higher degree in the exercises of the in» 
hcrent perfections of the divine min'il. An;l, these ex- 
ercises arc naturally acconij^auieu with i:i finitely great 
er good, than the united cxi'cises rf all created power 
end virtue logtther. 'Va say thitt the beauty and worth 
of the exercisfsof Ciod's perfections, consist principal- 
ly in the virtue and hunniness which they produce hi 
creatures^ is to make the virtue «cud Iwij^jiness of God, 
himstrlf^ of less worth and in\\>or\.atice i\\^£tv 1^0^^ 'oH 
^if^ crcatares. And, this is iVve s^ima ^^tCk%«>j^tA 
^///W- vlrtua a»d happiness, are ol more ^oT\V\\«sv\t^ 
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The effects of the exercise and displaj of God's 
perfections, are the virtue and bappinesa^ of creatures* 
But if the virtue and happiness ox creatures, are of 
real worth ; that same kind of virtue and happiness ex* 
istino; in an infinitely higher degree, in the Creator, 
ia innnitely more so. And therefore, the exercise and 
tnanifeajtation of the divine perfections is an object, ill 
iuelf considered, of infinitely greater importance thail 
tbe good of the creature* 

Though the created beauty and good ivhich atv ths 
natural effects of the exercise and manifestation oftbs 
divine perfections, must of necessity be considered as 
(connected with these manifestations : The objectSi 
neverdicless, ate two ; and, capable of an entirely dis^ 
tinct consideration. And, as they are capable of being 
distinctly and separately considered, the virtue and 
good of the creature, must be considered only as tht 
stream to the fountain, when compared with the vir» 
tue and happiness of God. And, consequently, tbci 
good of the creature, considered as an object in and of 
Itself, could no more give spring to the divine perfect 
tions, and put them into exercise ; than the stream 
which proceeds from the fountain, could put the 
fountain itself into motion^ and cause it to overflow* 

As, therefore, there tCHild be no other, or highef 
end of creation, than a manifestation of the true and 
proper character, the real perfection of God, we may 
aafely conclude that this was the chief and primary 
end which God had in view, in creating the world x 
And,, that the cause and reason of creation is to bo 
ifought no where but in the divine mind itsel f «■ .in 
the real, essential perfection of God» ' ^ 

It being evident, then, that a maT^i^aXaxx^ti ts^Ns:^ 
omt true and proper characttTi^ \f 2^:^ ^^^ Ocoriv ^sA. >^ 
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fimate end which God had in view, in creation ; these 
several consequences will naturally follow from it, vit. 

1. That, all God*s government will be calculated, 
in the best manner, to discover to hiH creatures, his 
Own true character ; and, exhibit a genuine picture of 
it to the world. That this is, and ever will be, the 
ease, may certainly be concluded from the unchangea- 
ble nature of God. God's works will all be carried 
on with the same design with which they were origin- 
ally begun. His purposes aire all connected, uniform, 
and harmonious. With Him there is no variableness, 
fior even shadow of turning. As he gaVe birth to 
creation with a view to display the excellencies of hb 
own glorious character ; with the same view, and for 
the same desirable end, he continues, preserves and 
governs the world. For his pleasure they now arcy 
As well as originally were created. All that God 
taySj and all that he doesy have one uniform and glo- 
rious object in view. And his government is as true 
a picture of his character, as his moral latv^ which is 
frequently and justly stiled a transcript of the divine 
perfections. Accordingly, we may forever expect to 
see his mind written, and his character as indubitably 
expressed, in what he does^ as in what he says — in xht 
government which he exercises^ as in the law which 
he has given. For, with the same uniform design 
he creates^ gives law, and administers govemmenti 

The same glorioUs desigti which is expressed iii 

creation, will be invariably expressed in preservation : 

For, in strictness of speech, preservation is no more 

than creation continued. What gave birth to the ex^ 

istence of creatures, will direct in the government ove^ 

them. And should we entertain a thought that God's 

moral go^emmtViX, will not be e\!etTv«5\v ^^tR\t&ax«red 

in such a manner as to express, to the Wft\. ^^n«dx«^^ 

Ajs true characttr ; wc must at once ^dttk\x,€\^ex >Ca»x 
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he has changed his original scheme, 6t that the gov- 
ernment of so vast and complicated a system is be- 
come too unwieldy for its great and original Crea- 
tor : Either of which suppositions is atheistical and 
absurd. 

t. FiKbw the preceding observations it will follow 
that x\\tgoo^ of the creature^ in Itself considered, was 
not the chief and principal end of creation. However 
closely a manifestation of the divine perfection and the 
good of the creature may be connected together : they 
are still capable of being viewed as distinct objects, iii 
many respects inifinitely diverse from each other. 
Though it be readily granted that God^s ends are an- 
swered in the gov^dofthe creature >• nevertheless, thd 
designs and purposes of God, and that wherein these 
purposes and designs are accomplished, arc as perfect- 
ly two, as any different objects whatever. A parent's 
whole pleasure may be in the good of the child : nev- 
ertheless, the parents pleasure and the child^s goodj 
arc two objects, capable of entirely distinct and sepa- 
rate consideration. And hoWevcr closely they may 
be connected together, the Very supposition of their 
connection implies that ihey arc two ; and therefore, 
capable of being separately considered. So, however 
closely the ghry of God^ or a manifestation of his true 
and proper character, and the good of the creature^ 
may be connected together ; the oSjects are, neverthe- 
less, in nature really two ; and entirely capable of dis- 
tinct consideration. And, if in nature tzio^ one may 
have a primary and original influence in the divine 
works, rather than the other. But, the more important 
one, or that in which there is the greatest degree of 
weight, excellency, and worth, every thing concurs to 
prove would indeed be the object ol tWl i:.crcw'^\^'cx'^<\ss«v- 
As much more beauty and worOa, ^tt^t\^x^^^%'^^'^ 
^nr /ji the real exercises and t\\s\Avs^o^^^ ^vovsv^^ 
Actions gild Character^ than \iv \W cxe^^V^e^ ^x>ix^ 
B 
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them in creatures ; (however clo8e and inseparable 
the connection may be between these different objects) 
so much more is the former an original and chief end 
of God in creation, than the latter. 

3. It follows, from what has been said, that God 
will take effectual care, that in all his administration, 
the majesty, the superior dignity of his own infinitely 
excellent character, shall be fully and perfectly preset* 
red. Since God made the world for the sake of dis-^ 
playing his own tfue character, we may rest assured 
that he will take effectual care that the glory and dig- 
nity of it be effectually preserved in the view of all his 
creatures. Nothing will ever take place in the divine 
government that will have a tendency finally to sink 
the character of God, in the view of his creatures i 
Biit, on the other hand, in his progressive administra- 
tion, it will continually rise higher and higher, appear 
more and more respectal)le, and be clothed with great-* 
er majesty and glory. Every part of the divine con- 
duct, will certainly be such as to demand the highest 
veneration and esteem, and tend in the view of all in- 
telligencies, to increase that infinite distance which re* 
ally subsists between him and all created beings. 

No part of the divine conduct will ever be such nft 
naturally tends to represent in diminutive light, his ha- 
tred of all opposition to the good fer which he made 
the world, or his abhorrence of rebellion and wicked- 
ness. For this would not exhibit his tiue character^ 
but the reverse ; this would not correspond with his 
oracles, his verbal declarations, but contradict them^ 
We may therefore certainly conclude, on the othei* 
hand, that in God's progressive dealings with his trca* 
tures, that transccndantly excellent and glorious dispo-* 
£,fa'on of the divine Mind, whereby V\e\vo\d%^\\moT^ 
€vU !n the greatest possible ab\\orrctice,\NV^V>^ coxi- 
fjJUMify appearing in more lively av\d ^\o\\\ti^ ^o\qut^- 
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To suppose that this will certainly be the case, is 
perfectly correspondent with what the holy Scriptures 
teuch us must originally have been the design of God 
in liiving existence to moral creatures. While, on the 
othtr hiind, bhould the divine government, in its pro- 
gressive steps, impress the minds of creatures, with no 
deeper and more affecting sense of his infinite purity 
and hatred of iniqaiiy ; the whole moral character of 
the great Governor ot the world must, of necessity, 
suffer ; and appear not uniform, nor wholly without 
defect. 



CHAP. II. 

An inquiry into the original ground of the necessity of 
an Atoncmenty in order to the forgiveness of sin, 

THE original design of God, in the creation of the 
world, will naturally lead us to suppose that a dispo- 
sition to exhibit his character in its true colours, was 
the cause of his requiring an atonement for sin, before 
he would exercise pardoning mercy. Since tils was 
God's original end in creation ; this m\]st, alr.o be thj 
governing principle in all his future adir.inistratiori. 
Of course, therefore, the true reason wh\ God requi- 
red an atonement for sin was, that the real disposition 
of his oxvn infinite mind^ torvard such an object^ might' 
appear ; even though he pardoned and saved the sinner : 
Could the character of God, the disposition of the di- 
vine mind both toward holiness and sin, otherwise ap- 
pear to equal advantage ; there is not the least reason 
to imagine that he would ever have required an 
atonement : Because God will never b^ ^x, ^^^^x»afc^ 
where no ;idvantage is g^iined. ^uX^\.o ^"acs ^-^vxK^^ 
Is the consideration which origitv^W^ ts\^^^ ^^ ^vcs^ti* 
jncntnecesssiry ; is the same sis to ^21-^^ i\\aX^^^^^^'^'^ 
#/it iq order to a proper excYc\^^ o\ m^^^^ > "* 
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from the very nature of the divine character^ and the 
essential perfection of God. For it is the essential 
perfection of the divine nature, and the genuine 
character of God, that are to be displayed in all bis 
works and government. 

It is reasonable to suppose that God required an 
atonement for sin, that his creatures might be sensi- 
ble of the abhorrence he has of it, notwithstanding 
the forgiveness he is pleased to exercise toward the sin- 
ner. The end which God had in view, in the creation of 
the world, forbids the exercise of mercy toward sin- 
ners, in such a way as naturally tends to diminish the 
ideas of their infinite guilt and ill desert in hi& sight. 
As the real aversion of the divine mind from sin is in- 
finite, it evidently became his character to adopt some 
measures in his providence, effectually to convince his 
creatures that this aversion still subsists, in all its 
strength, even though he pardons the sinner. Other- 
wise, the character of God would, of necessity, be mis- 
apprehended by his creatures ; and the nature of bis 
mercy be misunderstood. 

We may confide in it that nothing will ever take 
place in the divine government, which will tend to 
render the spotless holiness of God in the least degree 
suspicious ; or represent him less an enemy to sin, 
than a friend to virtue. And that, in order to this, 
there was originally in the nature of things, a necessi- 
ty of an atonement, before mercy could be exercised 
in the pardon of the sinner ; will appear from the fol- 
lowing considerations, viz. 

I. Shovlp God pardon absolutely ^ or without 
fidopting measures, at the same lime, to convince his 
creatures of bis infinite hatred of \n\qw\vy \ \v\% xt jj^jit^^ 
fo the good of the great commumv^ o\cx V \Ocw>Rfc 
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presides, would necessarily appear to his creatures to 
be defective. 

It is essential to the goodness of a Governor, or 
King, to gkiarJ the rights, secure the peace, and pro- 
mote the prosperity of his subjects. No one can be 
called a good Governor, who doth not exercise his su- 
premacy and authority, in framing and executing laws 
for the protection and safety of his "subjects. It is as 
essential to the character of a good Ruler, to punish 
vice, as to reward virtue ; to avenge the wrongs of 
his subjects, as to secure their interests : Yea, ihtt for- 
mer is essential to the latter ; since, only the fear of 
punishment restrains wicked men from violence. 
Should a ruhr suffer crimes to go unpunished ; the 
laws, however good and righteous in ihemselvec, 
would presently lose their authority ; and government 
fall into contempt. Laws have no force, any further 
than they are carried into executior ; and authority 
loses its respect whenever it ceases to be exercised, 
Whenever the supreme Magistrate neglects the exe- 
cution of the laws, he loses the confidence of the peo- 
ple ; and his regard to the public welfare becomes 
suspected. No one can confide in his public spirit, 
when he suffers the disturbers of the peace to go un- 
punished : For ideas of true regard to public good, 
as ncct ssnrily connect punishments with crimes, as 
rewards with virtue. 

The confidence of a community in the character of 
a Governor, arises, in a great measure, from the ap- 
prehensions they have of his sincere, benevolent re- 
gards to the general good. And they can no further 
confide m his regards to the public good, than they 
belie^ve him to be averse from every thing that injures 
the public. As, it is impossible that the love ofviriut^ in 
any being whafcvcr, should exceed \\i^ hatred ojvie^ i\x 
IS impossible for anv one to c'we t\\AtXiC^ oi^cv^^or 
13 2 
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TMt^ wheOf the object being presented, he neglects ex- 
pressing the latter J in ways becoming his character. 

Shoui^d God pardon the sinner, without taking ef- 
factual measures to minister conviction of his hatred 
of his sins ; the evidence of his love to the public good, 
would necessarily be defective. This, of course, 
would be a mode of administration exceedingly incon- 
sistent with his original design in the creation and 
government of the world* For, 

IL Ir God should pardon sin without an atone« 
ipent, he could not be believed to hate iniquity. 

The views which God has of the characters of hit 
creatures, and the affection of his mind respecting 
them, can be no where so clearly seen as in the treat* 
ment he actualy gives theni. God is a spirit invisible 
to men ; and, cannot be known intuitively by his crea« 
tures. We can see him only in his word and works ; 
and, when we consider him as the parent and fountain 
of all being and good ; and ourselves as the mere crea- 
tures of his power, most absolutely dependent on him | 
it will be natural for us to suppose that his ultimate 
treatment of us affords the best rule whereby we may 
judge of the light in which he views our characters | 
-and of the disposition he entertains towards us. And 
though words are significant, they are yet less so than 
actions* It is a common, and a just observation, that 
actions speak louder than words : Yea, a maxim on 
which we so firmly rely, that we give the whole weight 
to the former, when they contradict the latter. AH 
agtee that the mind and will of God may be intelligi- 
bly expressed in words. Yet, no one will deny that 
they may be written in much deeper and more legi- 
hle characters^ in the sensible plcasuve* acv<\ ^^vaa miVvVcH 
^e may bestow^ or inflict upon \^s. TVvt\^lox^>x^^ 
^rifienct^ of God's love of viiluc^ aa^V\*>MLVc^^^^^ 
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vice, must ultimately be derived from the treatment 
he gives his creatures. In this we uhimateiy and 
most sensibly, discover his view of the characters of 
his creatures, and the estimation in which he holds 
them : And, in this we most clearly discover the feel* 
ings of the divine mind toward virtue and vice. 

It the views which the supreme Being entertains 
of characters^ and the . feelings of his mind towards 
those who sustain them, are most clearly discovered in 
the treatment of his creatures ; in the natural good 
and evil he uhimately brings upon them : Then, of 
course, where the treatment is the same, we are to 
judge that the feelings, the disposition, of the divine 
mind toward the objects, are also the same : What 
but this can be the rule of our judgment f If God's 
treatment be the best and ultimate rule of ju'lging ; 
then, similar treatment authorises us to believe thitt he 
holds all the subjects of it in equal estimation ; and is 
equally pleased, or displeased, with one, as with an- 
other. If God should treat the virtuous and vicious 
alike, from whence could we infer his approbation of 
the former, or his abhorrence of the latter \ If hit 
treatment of them, in his government be the same i 
then, either his government fails of expressmg his 
proper character, or his character it not uniform 
and perfect*. And, if God's actians and conduct 
toward his creatures, do not truly express hit char- 
acter, his mind and will, bow shall we know 
that his word does I And by what methods can 
we ever come to the knowledge of the divine charac- 
ter? 

Further ; if the treatment God gives his creatures, 

in his providence, the natural good and «n\1 Vv^ ^^ec&»% 

upon them, be not ultimately a c«inivn xvXfc v«\\^x^^ 

to judge of his disposition towards \Xv^tCk wc^Ci ^Jc^^hvcn*^ 

he has of their characters ; the coTvs^c^t.^^^ ^"^^ 
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that we cannot infer difference of character in the sub- 
jects, from the different treatment they receive at the 
hand of God. And, if this be the case, then natural 
evil will, in no case whatever, be a proof of God's dis- 
pleasure, any more than natural good, a proof of his 
approbation and favor. And thus shall we be left 
perfectly in the dark, as to the divine character ; hav- 
ing no sure interpreter of the will of God, cither ia 
his word, or in his providence. 

Bjt, if the natural good and evil which God ulti- 
mately confers on his creatures, be a certain rule 
whereby we may judge of the views which he enter- 
tains of their characters ; it would be inconsistent to 
suppose that he should ever pardon a sinner, without 
any atonement ; or without taking some effectual meth- 
ods, in his providence, to discover his infinite hatred 
of their characters and actions. If the providences of 
God are expressions of his oxvn character^ it is incon- 
ceivable that he should not in some way or other, in 
his providence, express the vieM s and feelings of his 
mind toward the characters and conduct of sinners. 
But, if the natural good and €w\\ that are ultimately, 
and on the whole, brought on creatures, are sure and 
certain indications of the divine disposition toward 
them ; then, the abhorrence in which God holds the 
characters of sinners, must of necessity be expressed 
in some other way, tlian in evil finally brought upon 
the sinner himself ; in order that his salvation may 
be consistent widi the end of God in the creation of 
the world, and the invariable rule of his providence, 
whereby he expresses his own character to the views 
of his creatures. For, unless this should be done, the 
pardon and .salvati6n of a sinner, leave us to an utter 
uncertsiinty whh. respect to the divine character itself ; 
whether God wtrc an hater of iniqtuxy •, wa^i^o^ ^ww^^^ 
^Mather a lover of righteousness. 
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Ir God should pardon the sinner, without taking 
some sufficient and effectual method, at the same 
time, to discover his infinite hatred of iniquity ; if he 
should treat the clean and the unclean, the virtuous 
and vicious, alike ; we should have no means left 
whereby to determine that he held their characters in 
any different estimation ; and, either approved, or dis-i 
approved the one, more than the other. Therefore, 
such a mode of providence would be inconsistent with 
the end which God had in view, both in the creation 
and government of the world ; which was to manifest 
his own glory, and to display his own infinitely hcif 
and virtuous character* 

III. The government of God could not be respect- 
able, should he pardon the sinner, without discovering, 
at the same time, his infinite hatred of his sins ; and 
the perfect abhorrence he hath of his character. 

The supreme Being cannot be regarded a% a gov- 
ernor, any further than he is believed to hate iniquity. 
And he cannot be believed to hate iniquity, when it 
actuallv takes place among bis creatures, any further 
than his hatred is, in some way or other, expressed. 
But, if God, in his providence, should treat the vir- 
tuous and the vicious alike ; making no difference be- 
tween the clean and the unclean, the holy and the pro- 
fane ; if he should confer the same good upon the one, 
as upon the other, taking no measures in his provi- 
dence, to show that he regarded the character of the 
one, in any different light from that of the other : his 
government would, of necessity, lose its force, and 
be no restraint upon his creatures. 

No one can respect a govemmetvX vi\vvc!cv ^\^N>&«k 
BO punishment for the wicked. Xt^d^V4\v^\KN^\ \!^- 
ithmeats be provided by faw, \t tVie ex^cviXVN^ ^>a3^«w.^ 
neglect the cxecutioo, the gpv^mm^tiX tck>xix^ o\ xk'w^^ 
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sity, fall into contempt. No sooner, therefore, will 
God cease to di.^cover his hatreri of the rebellion and 
wickedness of his creatures, than he loses his nuthori- 
ty, and renders his benevolence and good-wili justly 
suspicious. Bat if the treatment Gocl gives his crea- 
tures, in the good and ihe evil he confers upon them, 
be sure indications of the views he entertains of their 
characters ; for him to pardon the sinner without an 
atonement, or without taking some effectual measures 
to discover his hatred of his sirs ; must necessarily in- 
jure his character, weaken ins authority, and bring his 
government into contempt. 

IV. For God to pardon the sinner without an 
atonement, would be inconsistent with the true spirit 
and impori of his holy law. 

If God's written law expresseth his true character, 
and is a genuine transcript of his mond perfection ; 
we may confide in it that his whole government will 
be administered in perfect conformity to it. The 
government of Go J can no more vary from the true 
import of the law, than God can vary from himself. 
If the moral law expresses the true character of God, 
his moral govern mt-nt will express the same, and will 
therefore be perfectly of a piece with the law. 

Respkcting the written moral law, we are to note 
the following things, viz. 

1. That it abounds with pains and penalties, and 

those tot) of a very awful nature ; thveatning death, 

even eternal destruction, for every transgression. It 

curselh every one who continucth not in all things 

'wJj'jch are wririen in the book of the law to do them.* 

It makes no provision for pardoii^^ «ttd ^Nit^ tvqx^^ 

i^ast hope of matey ^ in any ctise^ ox oti «k^' «yci^v 

♦ Galat. lii. 10. 
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tion whatever : But most explicitly and unconditi<m«» 
ally condemns every transgressor, without one ex^^ 
ception, to everlastings misery. That this is the un** 
equivocal language of the law, it is presumed no on« 
vrWl deny. This is the law which expresseth the true 
character of God which is a transcript of his essential 
moral perfection. This is a law which expresses the 
mind and will of God^ the very feelings of his heart* 

2. The penalties, or sanctions of the law^ express 
an exceeding high degree of righteous anger and in^ 
dignation, in the divine mind, against the sinnen 
They express in words that same displeasure which 
will appear in effects in the eternal torments of sinners. 
When God actually inflicts eternal torments on the 
sinner, he will no more than act out the same dispo- 
sition^ or character, which is expressed in words in 
the threatnings of the law4 

If the threatnmgs of the law do not express divine 
anger^ it is impossible for words to do it. If these 
do not paint displeasure, it is not in the power of 
language to paint if. If the /anguag-e of the divine 
law is equivocal, the providence? of God may be 
equally so : And all those dreadful punishments which 
will hereafter be indicted on his enemies, will not af* 
iord unequivocal evidence of the real indignation of 
God. For eternal torments inflicted on sinners, by 
the great Governor of the world, express nothing in 
action^ but what the threatnings of the law express in 
tuords* 

3. We are to note that the principal importance ot 
the penalty^ as well as of the precepts of the laW| 
consists in its expressing the real cVv«t^cXt\ \A V:3<^^^ 
Whatf above every thing else, ma\Leu\>^^^^^'5fcNxv^^^^ 

the law nece8$ary and imponaLnt, \s^ Ocv^aX ^«n «-* 
press the purity of the diyiuc mind^ ^'ad\C\^>^^^5^^'^ 
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able srkI infinite avertiiMn from all toiquitrb Thia is 
the grand consideration which makes punishmentt 
necessary in the drr inc government. The misery cf 
a creature, merely in itself, answers no valuable end : 
And were it not a glass in which GocPs infinite hatred 
of am is seen, it ^ever would be inflicted. As the 
great end of G0S in all his other works^ is to mani- 
fest his own excellent character ; so it is in inffictin^ 
punishments upon oifenders. And no further than 
punishments answer the end of exhibiting a disposi- 
tion that really hath existence in the divine mindi wift 
they ever be inflicted* 

Now if it be true that the iaw represents the Gov- 
ernor of the world as being indeed angry, and that in 
a very high degree with the sinnef ; it is easy to see 
that his government would not correspond with it, 
should he pardon the transgressor without exhibiting 
at the same time, in a sensible manner, his righteous 
anger against him for his sins* A method of ad- 
ininistration which exhibits anger against sin^ is di- 
rectly counter to that which doth not exhibit anger 
against it. If, thereibte^ the divine law denounces 
curses against the sinner ; ahd as far as wdrds can 
do it, exhibits divine anger against him ; it is mani- 
fest that the forgiveness of the sinner, without testify^ 
ing, at the same time^ in sotne proper and convincing 
way, an abhorrence- of his character atd wickedness^ 
would counteract both the letter and the manifest im- 
port of the divine law :-^tJnlc8S pardoning ind pun- 
ishing^ doing good and doing evil to the trcature^ 
naturally express One and the same vieilr bf his char- 
acter and deserts ; and the same degree of pleased- 
hess or displeasedness with hihiv It is hence evident) 
that it could not have been cohaistent with that char- 
Jfcter of God irhich h exhibited m \W \3iv»,» \o y«^^ 
iAe sinner without an atonement ; wt^t?^^ dtsrcgardin:^ 
^f'mes sL»d punishing them, ue«iUvi^ Viv«i ww^'^ V^^ 
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sons, and that too und«r the same cifcutnstaticeS) as 
friends or as enemifSy uaiformly exhibit one and the 
same excellent character. 

When God has devised a method in his providence, 
lEVherein he exhibits sensible conviction of his hatred 
of iniquity ; the pardon of the sitiner cannot counter- 
act the spirit of that law which exhibits the same dis* 
position, in the divine mind, towards the offender : 
Especially when the great end and excellency of the 
law consists in its making a true exhibition of the di^ 
vine moral character ; and this is the great conside- 
ration which makes it important that government 
should be administered in conformity to the law* In 
whatever method an uniformity of character with 
what originally appears in the law, is preserved in ad- 
ministration, the endi^f divine government are an- 
swered, and the honor of the lawgiver secured. But 
unless dispensing rewards and punishments indiscrim- 
inately to the good and to the bad^ naturally exhibits 
the same charact^rr, and pictures the same disposition 
which appearis in the promises and in the threatnings 
of the law j it must of necessity be consistent with 
the law, to pardon the sinner without an atonement ; 
or without ministering, at the same time^ effectual 
conviction of God's infinite hatred of his sins. 

IJF it be not necessary to the honor of the divine 
character and governtnent^ that God should exhibit 
his wrath in some sensible fruits against sinners, it is 
not necessary that he should threaten it. Nothing 
need be threatened in the law, which is not necessary 
to be exhibited in government. Uniformity of char- 
acter cannot require that anger should be expressed in 
rvords^ where there is no necessvty ul ^>5c\^\\\\vs^Sxvcw 
fruits in j^overnment. For m csi^t^ vj\vtt*ivck\x vs^ "^^^ 
oecessary to the honor of the dwVcie: Oww'w^vXn^ 
VitatsB anger by sensible fruils, U c«satfiV>a^ ^'^'^'' 
C 
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ger should exist in the divine mind. And td suppose 
that God thi*eatens his creatures with his anger, in 
cases wherein he hath in reality no anger against them ; 
at once denies the moral law to be an expression of 
the mind and will of God«^a transcript of his moral 
perfection. But it is obvious, at first view, that the 
act of pardoning^ that is, saving a person, and receiv- 
ing him to ihe enjoyment of the everlasting favor of 
God, doth not in itself discover any anger or wrath : 
Consequently, consistently with the moral law, this 
never can be done without God's exhibiting his anger 
against the sinner, in sensible fruits, in some other 
way. 

Further ; for God to save sinners of mankind 
without an atonement, would suppose the law and the 
gospel to speak a different lang^i^ge, and exhibit char- 
acters exceedingly diverse, one from the other. It 
would make the former breathe nothing but indigna- 
tion, where the latter speaks nothing but peace, com- 
fort and good. And therefore, on this supposition, 
the gospel, instead of establishing, would make void 
the law. 

It hence appears to be as essential to the honor •f 
the divide government, and to an^ uniformity of char- 
acter in God, that he should exhibit anger in sensible 
fruits against sin, in every instance wherein it takes 
place ; as that, in sensible fruits, he should exhibit his 
approbation of righteousness. God hath as real dis- 
pleasure against sinners, as he hath approbation of the . 
righteous : The former is as essential to the perfection 
and glory of the divine character, as the latter. That 
the government of God, therefore, may express his 
resll character^ and that^ too, in the same point of 
J/ffAt In which it is exhibited m tVve \vn •, \\. \% ^'a xa- 
cesssuy that be should express wajpr ;)i^aAX»x iScx^ wi- 
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ner, in his administration of government, as approba- 
tion of the righteous* 

Theretore is it necessary, in order to a consistent 
exercise of mercy, that the honor of the law should be 
maintained : and that the government of God, in every 
instance, should be expressive of the same disposition 
which the Jaw, taken in all its parts, naturally exhibits. 
It is necessary that the supreme Ruler of the universe 
should appear, in his administration, equally to respect 
the penal as the preceptivt parts of his law ; and, pay 
as much regard to the threatnings of punishment^ as 
to the promises of reward. And in whatever way 
this is done, in God's conduct toward his creatures, 
the ends of divine government are answered ; and, all 
the good effected which naturally flow from a display 
of his true and proper character. 

The penalties of the law, we are to remember, eX' 
press the dispkastire of the lawgiver in the pain and 
sufferings of the transgressor. But however closely 
and inseparably these two objects may be connected 
together : they are yet really two, and capable of an 
entirely distinct and separate consideration. And, 
as these objects are txvoy they are in themselves con- 
sidered, of very different importance ; and of course, 
the penalties of the law must be of infinitely greater 
importance as being expressive of God's righteous 
displeasure against sin^ than as bringing/'ain ajidtor^ 
tnent on the sinner. Accordingly, the great ends of 
divine government, which arc to make a true and prop- 
er exhibition of the divine character, ciannot be ans- 
wered, whatever be the fate of the sinner, without 
convincing testimonies to the world, of God's infinite 
purity anc! hatred of ipiovuty. T\\t c\fcwt«t nw*\^^^ 
Anvc of the importance of t\\e dWiiv^ AvacwjcXKt^'ssA ^ 
the onginal designs of the Supr^m^ ^ Wi^\^ ^'^^^ 
^tion of the world ; the more seiksWA^ %V^^^^^'^' 
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the necessity of m atonement, in order to the exercise 
of pardoning mercy ; And, the more clearly phall we 
discover the inconsistency of forgiveness with the true 
•pirit and import of the law, unless full conviction be 
exhibited, in the moral government of God, of his iii- 
finite hatred of iniquity. 

From this view of the necessity of an atonement, 
in order to a consistent exercise of mercy, the follow- 
ing observations naturally flow, viz. 

1. That the honor of the divine law, agreeably to 
the true spirit and import of it, is fully preserved in 
the government of God, when his displeasure against 
.sin is made to appear, to equal advantage, as it doth 
in the execution of die penalties of the law ; in what- 
ever way it be doncn And it appears on the other 
hand, that whatever method of administration would 
throw a veil over God's hatred of iniquity, and ren- 
der it more obscure to the views of creatares than it 
would be in the execution of its penalties ; would dis- 
honor the law itself; and naturally tend to bring it in- 
to contempt. The law is really honored, when that 
character of God which is exhibited in the various 
parts of it, is supported and maintained in his govern- 
ment. Therefore, the penalty of the law is really an- 
swered, and its demands satisfied, whenever God's ha- 
tred of iniquity is as clearly exhibited in acts of gov- 
ernment, as it is expressed in the language of the law, 
in whatever way this be done* The law of God is sat- 
isfied and its penalties answered in the final condemnO' 
tion of the ainn^r^ only because the true character of 
God is herein visibly imanifested, and his just displea- 
sure against iniquity clearly discovered : At least, this 
23 the mo$t}mportsint and valuable end that is answer- 
ed by the sinner^s final destrucuon. Wcy^ tio\.\\iv& 
^/fe case, the e-vecution of punitive jwsuce v?ou\^tio\.>ci^ 
/^ t/2e glory of God i because U wouii^ tkox ^^xn^ X^ 
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display the true beauties of his infinitely excellent and 
glorious character. 

That the moral character of God should be truly 
delineated in his government, is what is of primary 
and principal importance ; because with this is certain- 
ly connected the order, the harmony and the greatest 
good, of the universe. The character of God being 
infinitely excellent, and in itself most perfectly harmo- 
nious ; when it is truly delineated in his government, 
must of necessity be productive of the greatest good 
and harmony among his creatures. To manifest the 
real excellencies of the divine character, therefore, k 
was that the law v/as originally given ; and, for the 
same end was it established by such awful sanctions. 
The honor of the law of course is evidentiy main- 
tained, and the ends of goveniment answered, when 
that character, with which the supreme Ruler invests 
himself in the various parts of his law, is exhibited 
and supported in administration. So that whenever 
God's just and real displeasure against sin, is exhibit- 
ed in some other way, to equal advantage as it would 
be in the final destruction of the sinner ; atonement is 
then made for his sins, and a door opened for the exer- 
cise of pardoning mercy. 

2. It would be as inconsistent with the design of 
God, in the government of the world, to suffer the 
sins of his creatures to pass unnoticed, as their virtue 
■ o go unrewarded. The end of God in his moral gov- 
ernment, as much requires that h« should testify his 
liatred of iniquity, as his love of holiness. And if the 
moral government of God be designed truly to de- 
lineate his character ; if we are here to expect a sen- 
sible discovery of the feeVmgs, t\\t dA^^oi\<\Q^^ ^\\sv^ 
ofvn infinite mind, toward the st>/tT2\0civvwi^x.«% A\^» 
creatures; it must appear, every \n2i^^ ^'9k\xv'C.^vi?»a»' 
^or God to neglect cxprcssititt Yu^ t\^Xw>^% ^^^'^ 
C 2 
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ure against vice; as his approbation of virtue: God's 
hatred of the former, is as real and immutable, as his 
love of the latter* That mode of administration, there- 
fore, toward sinners, which would not sensibly delin- 
eate and express the former, would "no more comport 
with the character and designs of God, than that which 
should leave the latter undiscovered^w 

If these things are so, it will be as inconsitent with 
the attributes of God, and the great end which he hath 
an view in the government of the world,to suffer o?ie sin 
to pass without expressing in some convincing man- 
ner his hatred of it ; as to suffer virtue to go unre- 
warded. Not only so, but it will, on these principles, 
be essential to the divine glory, that the moral govern- 
ment of God should be Sisjiill aiid sensible an expres- 
sion of his abhorrence of every impure character 
among his creatures, as of his approbation of the con- 
duct of all such as never rebelled against him. If the 
moral government of God should not be administered 
in such a manner as sensibly to express this to the 
views of his creatures ; it would not exhibit his true 
character^ the real and infinitely excellent disposition 
of his own holy mind. 

8. It appears from what hath been already observed, 
that the Atonement had a more immediate and direct 
relation to the penal part of the divine law. 

It is unquestionably true that Christ was set forth 
to be a propitiation to declare God's righteousness ; 
and the great ends oS rtghteotisness required that there 
should be an atonement for sin, in order to prepare 
the way for its remission. But it is to be remember- 
ed, it was the righteousness of God as it related to the 
execution of threatened and deserved "^wmt^^vfts-TyX^ 
tAat needed to be declared, in order to \Vv^ ^iLtxc«»^ ^i 
"^^rdottins mercy ; and not as it related Xo \5^c>o^^\«w- 
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ment of rewards : — Righteousness, as it respected ren- 
dering vengeance to enemies ; not favour and protec- 
tion to friends* God's favor for the righteous, and 
his- approbation of their characters, woulil not have 
been rendered suspicious by a tptal neglect to execute 
punitive justice ; — unless, indeed, his benevolent re- 
gards to their best interest, and his distinguishing ap- 
probation of their characters, should become suspi- 
cious, by his neglect to avenge then on their adversa- 
ries. But the very supposition of a possibility that 
God's benevolent regards to the righteous, should be 
rendered doubtful ^' his neglecting to punish the 
wicked, strongly implies* that it was the righteousness 
of God as it relates to the execution ofputiishment that 
. needed to be declared, in order to the pardon of the 
sinner. 

Had vengeance against God's enemies never been 
displayed ; every blessing which obedience could have 
merited, and which in that case could have been enjoy- 
ed, might nevertheless be bestowed* So that the De- 
ity couLi not justly have been impeached as being defi- 
cient in his regards to the righteous^ had he pardoned 
sin without an atonement : For as far as righteousness 
in a governor relates to approving and rewarding the 
obedient ; God might nevertheless have appeared per- 
fectly just and righteous* 

But with respect to righteousness as it relates to the 
execution of deserved punishment, the case is far oth- 
erwise. In this regard, when sin had actually taken 
place, the divine righteousness needed honor and vin- 
dication ; and necssarily would need them, until it 
were in some sensible manner exhibited to the views 
of creatures. For the character of God could tvot ^'d\V^^ 
being reproached^ as de&cientboxVvXxiVv&x^^^ix^^^Si 
his own authority^ and in making 'AOX^uxicxvotvXi^v^^'^'^ 
tbs holy and the unclean, Ywid \vc ^Wido^-^^ HtviosaNi^ 
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visible exhibition of his hatred of the iniquity of the 
sinner. And even the obedient part of the universe 
had no small interest in a display of righteousness in 
this regard ; as it could not fail of contributing to their 
more sensible security under the government of God, 
and their greater and more respectful reverence of his 
chai'acter. 

So that whatever part of the universe were concern- 
ed in the displays of divine righteousness^ in order to 
the remission of sin ; whether it were God himself, 
and his own infinitely excellent character ; or the obe- 
dient and virtuous part of creation ; still what more 
immediately and especially concerned both, was, that 
righteousness as it more directly related to x\\q penaU 
ties and sarictions of the law should be exhibi<:ed and 
made sensibly to appear. 

Ir it should be urged that the righteousness of God 
in the most large and general sense of the term, 
might have been sufficiently displayed by some lively 
exhibition of his regards to ih^ preceptive parts of the 
law ; because the penal only represent God's love of 
righteousness in genei^l ; still this v/ould be no argu- 
ment that the atonement did not more immediately 
respect the penal part of the divine law. For ad- 
mitting the ultimate use of penalties to be no more 
than to express God's love of righteousness in general, 
or even his love of obedience still they cannot do this, 
any further than they are regarded and have respect 
paid to them in the administration of government. If 
the penalties of the law shoul 1 not be regarded in the 
government of God, they could not serve to illustrate 
his love of obedience. For the righteousness of God, 
as it respects the j&rfCf/»f* of the law, is as evidently dis- 
cernible in his n^g-ards to the jbenalties \ 2k& Yvv^ t\^\.- 
eousness relative to the pentiUtes\% \TvYv\sTe^^x^^x^ 
he/frecefits. Th^ Gove«*nor of iVvt v*oi\A ^^ «xtwv^^ 



and senaibly mftpi&sts his love of obedience ,by pun-' 
ishing wickedne^s^ aa his hatred of iniquity by reward" 
ing virtue. And since in the divine view th^ precepts 
and t/ie penalties of the law are both necessary in or- 
der to a clear and full discovery of thecharacterana glo- 
ry of God ; it is necessary that both be equally regard- 
ed in the administration of government. So that in what- 
ever light we view the matter, it must appear of equal 
importance that God should manifest his respects to 
the penalties of the law by a display of anger ; as to 
the precepts by approbation. And since both parts of 
-the law are essential to its authority, and to the glory 
and honor of its giver ; it is also necessary that the 
Government of God should appear to correspond with 
both ; and equally necessary that he should display 
vengeance as bestow rawards. Therefore is it man- 
ifest that the divine righteousness, particularly as it 
relates to the execution of vengeance, was what pecul- 
iarly needed to be honored, in order to a consistent 
and justifiable exercise of mercy toward sinners. 

4. As far as God's love sf righteousness and hatred 
ef iniquity can be separately viewed and distinguish- 
ed from each other ; the great end of the death of 
, Christ was to exhibit the latter not xhejormer. 

The disposition of the divine mind is perfectly uni- 
form and harmonious* There is nothing in God, or 
in the disposition of his mind, but bcnevolfnce and 
love. Yet general goodness operates in a different 
manner toward different objects ; and obtains differ- 
,ent epithets, according to these severally c!iffer>^nt op- 
erations. Should > we, for instance, conceive no differ- 
ent ideas of ^wxxif^ justice from those which wc enter- 
tain of divine mercy ; it is cvideivX. v<^^W^v\^\vjo*^w^ 
proper and aWcquaic concepuoi\^ oV e\ther, ^x ^^>^^, 
we form no different ideas of Gotfslonjc ojTjinue-^^ 
Qfhis hatred of vice ; \v\% manilc^^- \\v^x h<^ wk^"^ 
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Ticw him as being indifferent to virtue and vice. Yet 
the very different ways in which God's love of virtue 
and his hatred ojvice express themselves in fruits -; and 
the extremely different effects they produce in the sub- 
jects on whom they are severally displayed, naturally 
lead us to view them as, in some respects, exceeding- 
ly different from each other :' And that however obvi- 
ously they discover, in their several operations, heau- 
■ tiful harmony and uniformity in the disposition of the 
divine mind* 

Seeing therefore the existence of moral evil natur- 
ally furnished occasion for a display of God*s hatred of 
• iniquity^ and evidently called for it ; this would lead 
us to view the death of Christ as being designed more 
immediately and directly to make a visible discovery 
of the anger of God against sin. 

• • Therefore, we may reasonably suppose, it is that 
the people of Christ are so often spoken of as being 
redeemed by his Hood ; as though his life went for 
theirs. The scriptures represent the church of GodM 
being purchased with his own bhod(a)^^rcdeemed 
through the blood of Christ(b) — made nigh by his 
blooded) &c. So the blood of his cross is that by which 
he is said to make peave.(d) And the church above is 
represented as celebrating Christ for his worthiness to 
open the book, and disclose the future state of the 
church and world, because he was slain and had re- 
deemed her to God by his bloGd,(i) In this view of the 
m^itter the Apostle asserts that without shedding of 

. blood there is no remission, (y*) The reason why so much 
efficacy is ascribed to blood evidently is, that it is the 
life.(^) And therefore it is that the J^foofl^ makes aionc- 

r^y Acts, XX. 28. r^JEphe9.V.7. fO c\vw?.u,\^. C^>^^- 
{Of^/^ns, I. 20. rOi<eY.r.9^ f/)HeWiX.^^, Cg3Ci^Ti.VL.V. 
"ty ^eyJt xvii, 11, 
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Taking away the life is the most strong and sensi- . 
ble expression of displeasure that is ever visible to us.' 
That displeasure which puts a period to the life, wc 
view as of the highest kind. Therefore doth the 
death of Christ nnore directly exhibit the ang-er of. ' 
God than his hve : As that aifection of the divine 
ipind which is termed. cm^^r. especially needed: to be 
exhibited in order to a proper exercise of mercy. Vir- 
tue and goodness in the creature, furnish occasion for ^ 
the exercise and manifestation of complacency and * 
love ; but vice for the display of anger. And had the 
occasion for the latter been omitted by the great GoV'f 
ernor of the world, when rebellion had actually taken ' 
place, we cannot conceive how it would have been for 
the glory of God to pardon the sinner, or how. he 
could have been just in justifying the ungodly. 

5. It appears from the nature of God's design in 
creation, and from the ground on .which an atonemept 
became necessar>% -that the great end of the coming 
and death of Christ wars not to give evidence of the 
equity and righteousness of the mocal law ; but rather 
to exhibit in its proper colors, the disposition of the 
divine mind toward us for break mg it. The right* 
eousness of the lawy merely as a rzJr, and the disposi^ . 
tton of the divine mind toward creatures who violate _ 
it ; are distinct objects which are to be separately con- ^ 
sidered. :The objects are as perfecdy different from 
each other, as the divine Mind itself 9nd any of those 
media or objects through which it is seen. And in re>- 
gard of these two different objects, when viewed in a 
separate light, it is to be remembered that, in real im* 
portance, the former is infinitely exceeded by the iat* 
ter» However truly, therefore, a testimony to the 
righteousness of God's law as a rule of iijc^xcA^xV^ 
contained in the design of tVie co\xvvw^ «s\^ ^^^s^ A • 
Christ ; a discovery of the dmi\^ d\«po«v\vyok X-ohi^c^ 
men fur violating it, was w\\at^ utN^TVVtfl^^^^^*^^^^ 
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infinitely greater part of the design of Christ^swork 
than the other. 

To sappose that the principal design of the comingf 
of Christ, was to exhibit evidence to the consciences- 
of men, of the righteousness and equity of the diTine 
law, either as a rtt/e of government for God, or of con* 
duct for us ; for aught-we can see, would be rather » 
reproach, than an honor to the divine character. For 
, this would suppo.^e that the law of God, though orig* 
inally inscribed in the fullest manner that it could be 
on the hearts of men, was nevertheless of such a na- 
* ture and extmt that the creature could see neither the 
propriety of God's governing by it, nor the reason of 
his own obligation to obey it : And therefore, that the 
law of (^od was not originally fitted to discover the 
true beauties of the divine character. 

No rule or law can be good, which is either above 
the natural abilities and power, or not suited to the 
situation and circumstances of the creatures who are 
placed under it. Such a law could not manifest the 
excellency ot the Creator to the view of the crea- 
ture. For these reasons it must be unsuitable, both 
as a rule of government for the former and of conduct 
for the latter. Both these considerations lead us to 
conclude that no defects of this kind could be original-* 
ly attributed to the divine law. But if the moral lav 
is in its own nature (it to be regarded by the supreikte 
Being as a rale of government over his creatures ; 
and by men as a rule of their own conduct \ and in 
this way calculated to exhibit to the views of creatures 
the real excellencies of the divine character ; it must 
be unquestionably true that hi an, in his original state^ 
was fully capable ol seeing the law to be wholly equi- 
i^d/e and righteous. And if men wet^ ot\^\wsJ\n ^•^- 
pjUfJe of this^ it now requires, »nd tit\^T ^\4^ ox >w^> 
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require anything more than candor of mind, to ena- 
ble any one to discover it. 

These things being so, it is easy to see that con- 
viction of the righteousness of the law might be 
wrought in the consciences of men, in a way infinitely 
less expensive than by the coming and death of the 
Son of God : Yea, were there no other ground of con- 
viction in the case, this remarkable e\'ent would be far 
from affording it. For so long as we judge a rule it- 
self to be bad^ no conduct of any one formed upon it, 
will make us believe it to be good. While we dispute 
the righteousness of the rule giveri we dispute the 
righteousness of him who gave it. And in that case, his 
obeying it himself wiW no -more convince us of its equi- 
ty, than his administering government over us in con- 
formity to it. We may safely conclude, therefore, 
that to minister conviction to the consciences of men, 
of the righteousness of the moral law as a riilcj was 
not the principal object in view, in the coming and 
work of Christ. 

There needed no such evidence as the obedience 
and death of Christ, of the righteousness of the motal 
law, cither as a role of government for God, or of con- 
duct for his creatures. But when men had violated 
the law, there needed visible demonstration of the ex- 
istence of that displeasure in the divine mind, with 
which the sinner is threatened^ in order to convince the 
creature that the law is indeed a transcript of the di- 
vine perfection ; and that it truly expresseth the mind 
and will of God. Otherwise the exercise of pardon- 
ing mercy would render it doubtful whether the moral 
law expressed the divine character, and is really in 
every part equitable, even iu t\ve vve:^ oS.^cA% '\N>fc 
exercise of mercy ^ therefore, w\\.V\ouX ?^ ^^tv^-^^^ ^"i^- 
bitionofthat divine wratl^ \wVvicYv\% tJKtt^XfcXv^^v^'^ 
hw^ would give abundant occtiiloTt Va ^^ vsx ^^^ 
D 
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the perfect real conformity of the divine wi//, to that 
moral law which he has given us. This consequent* 
ly could in no wide be for the glory of God. Once 
more, 

6. It appears from the preceding observations that 
to revive natural religion^ the knowledge of which 
was nearly eradicated from the human mind, %vas far 
from bebg the principal object of the coming and 
death of Christ. 

To inscribe the original law of our nature on the 
hearts of men, is every where in scripture represented 
as a work of God's holy Spirit. And this holy Spirit, 
in these operations on the minds of men, we are taught 
to believe, proceeds trom the Father and the Son ; and 
is sent by the Father in the name of the Son.^ It is a 
great and inestimable favor to have the holy Spirit 
sent into the hearts of men, to teach them and lead 
them into the truth, and revive those original notices 
of God and duty, which have been nearly obliterated 
from the human mind by the fall. And if such a favor 
as this could have been bestowed otherwise than as the 
fruit of the atonement ; every other blessing which ia 
promised in the gospel, might with equal propriety ; 
and so sinners of mankind might have been saved 
without an atonement. Had there been no necessity 
that something should be previously done to witness 
God's irreconcileable aversion from sin, before such a 
favor could be bestowed ; the holy Spirit might have 
been sent in his enlightening and sanctifyiug opera* 
tlons : And of course, all the valuable ends which are 
now lictually answered by thezvorA of Chrzt^t and the 
consequent gifts of the Spirit^ might have been fuliy ac- 
complished without his coming and death. Yea, all 
these valuable ends might have beeubvovx^w ^t^vx Vi 

"^^^s^^JfAarJdr. IS, 16, It. SS^ aft ; wA ^^. %%. 
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much better advantage, and in a way much more to 
the glory of the divine character without^ than by the 
death of Christ : Because that way of bringing about 
any good which is least expensive or attended with 
the least evil and suffering ; is both most advanta- 
geous to the creature^ and honorable to the Creator. 

That the great end of the coming and death of 
Christ was to revive the knowledge of natural religion 
among men, is a supposition which, however it may 
connect the glory of God and the good of the crea- 
ture, yet evidently throws the greater weight into the 
scale of human happiness : and is therefore inconsist- 
ent with what hath been shown to be the End of God 
in the creation of the world. For it represents the 
recovery of sinners as being in itself an object of 
greater importance, than a vindication of the injured 
honor of God : and implies, that, to support the dig- 
nity of the divine character as the supreme Ruler of 
the Universe, was a matter of inferior consideration. 

That the government of God may appear reapcclk 

able, and worthy the high dignity of his character, it 
is not only necessary that the great laws of his king- 
dom be perfectly equitable and just'; but that the dis- 
position, the spirit, of the supreme Governor appear 
perfectly to harmonize with them. Otherwise the 
government of God can na more be either honorable 
and glorious to himself, or safe and happy to his crea- 
tures, than the best civil laws and constitution can, to a 
community, when thejr are neglected and overlooked 
by the executive authority. 

In order, therefore, to support the dignity of the di- 
vine character as the supreme Goverw^t oi^'it^^'^^> 
it ia exceedingly. ntctss^jy tJa^ ^\exi«rj wv^^v»R*^^ 
exhibiud to the universe, o? a ^ttit^Ct c.^t&atT«vVi 
^ ^m Mind to the whole oi liv^ xawri^^»^^ > 
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penal as well as the preceptive parts of it. This, how- 
ever, could not be done, nor this disposition be deiinea" 
ted in the divine government^ were mercy exercised to- 
ward sinners ; unless some peculiar methods had been 
adopted in divine providence, whereby God might 
sensibly exhibit his infinite hatred of iniquity : And 
that too as a necssary step toward the exercise of par- 
doning mercy. 



CHAP. III. 

An inquiry into the design and import of the iloody mM" 
crifices required under the Mosaic dispensation. 

IT is evident that sacrifices w<ere of much earlier 
date than the Mosaic law. There is great reason to 
suppose that they were instituted by God himself, im- 
mediately after the fall, on his giving the gracious 
promise that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent^s head. These several things concur to lead 
us to suppose that they were originally of divine in-> 
ititution, viz. 

That sacrifices were in actual use, from the earli- 
est ages after the fall. We read that God made coats 
of skins, and clothed Adam and Eve,* who had made 
themselves naked by their sin. Now there is great rea- 
son to suppose that these skins were skins of beasts 
which were offered in sacrifice to God : And that as 
God intimated designs of mercy through Christ, to 
the seed of the woman, he also instituted sacrifices as 
a type of the great sacrifice which was, once for all, 
offered up to God by Christ ; and by Which sinners 
have access to God. Accordingly we find that, very 
soon, Abel brought of the firstlings o£ Vv* ftw^^ «sA 

/ QeneaU iii, ^t. *^'^* 
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of i\i^fot thereof^* and offered unto God. As early 
also as the times of Noah we find that the distincti<!»n 
of clean and unclean beasts, of such as mighi and such 
as ?night hot be offered to God in sacrifice, was known ; 
which could not be without a divine revelation. For 
when Noah entered into the Ark, he was commanded 
of every clean ieast to take to himself by seven8.(^a^ 
And when he came out of the Ark, he builded an al* 
tar unto the Lord, and took of every clean beasts and 
of every clean fowl and offered hernt offerings on the 
altar : And the Lord smelled a sweet SdvOr.(^) On 
these several accounts the f\:w following things may b« 
observed, viz; 

1. That though it be not certain that those beasts, 
the skins of which were taken to clothe our first par- 
ents, were offered in sacrifice t(f God ; it is yet clear 
that Abel offered the firstlings of his flock in sacrifice ; 
because xki^fat thereof^ which was afterward, by di- 
vine appointment, peculiarly dedicated to God, was 
offered up. And we find that in trftef ages not only 
the fat of the beast that was offered, Wa« particularly 
set apart for God,(c) but evtty firstling of clean beasts 
was to be offered in sacrifice to the Lord. Thus it 
was enjoined on the children of Israel respecting the 
firstlings of cattle and sheep, that they should remain 
fteven days with the dam ; and on the eighth day 
nhould be given to God,(d) God claimed a pectilsar 
right in all the first-born : And the firstlings of uncleati 
beasts might be redeemed ; but the firailltigs of a cow, 
or a sheep, or a goat, might not on any Consideration 
be redeemed ; but mUst be offered upoti the altar, in 
sacrifice to God«(^) The sacrifice itself and the con- 
formity of so many of its circumfttancea to ^<& tv^n^ 
which were afterward expressVy Tcc\jiix^^ \$^ ^^\^>{>NNr 

> ^ P"5*^ ^' ^ r^J Genesis Vu. 4. C**3 ^^tk^^>* ^'«^.\?^: 
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cal lavv, giv^ great reason to suppose that Abel had the 
auiiiorhy of :i divine institutioo for the oflfermg which 
he made to God. For, 

S« There is not the least reason to suppose that 
aacrificinff of beasts could have been acceptable to God, 
unless it had been authorized by a divine appointment. 
It was not until after the flood, that mankind bad any 
right to make use of the flesh of beasts for common 
foo i« Before this God had given to man only the 
trees that bore fruit, and the green herb, for meat.(y*) 
But after the flood, he enlarged the grant to Noah 
who was eminently a type of Christ ; and said, " Ev- 
^* ery moving thing that liveth shall be meat for 
** you ; even as the green herb have I given you all 
** things."(^) Whence it appears that man's right of 
dominion over the beasts, particularly to make use of 
them for meat, is derived to him through the covenant 
of grace. 

And, when it is evident, from the holy scriptures, 
that it is only b)* Christ that sinners have access to 
Goil ;(A) and that all those modes of worship, and 
means of access to him, which are only the fruits of 
human invention, are. abominable in the sight of • 
God ;(i) there is not the least reason to suppose that 
it would ever have entered into the mind of Abel to 
offer up a ieast in sacrifice to God ; or that he could 
have thought that such an offering would be accepted^ 
had he been without the authority of divine institution. 
And much less may we suppose, that had this bodily 
exercise been a piece of wiliiuorship^ the mere fruit of 
his own invention, it would ever hav^ found accept* 
ance with God. But, 

^ Oy Genem, i. 79, 30. fgj Genes, ix. 3. f K J S*t^«si.^. V 
^pjyeslARM u. 13. Acts IT. 13. (O ^*«^ xjaa^"Va. "WW^ifte. 
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3. As a further evidence that Abel had divine au« 
thority for the sacrifice which he cifered to God, we 
are expressly told that he made his ofTering hy faith^ 
and thereby obtained witness that he was righteous^ 
God testifytng of his gijts.(k) His making his offering 
byfaith^ implies that he believed that he might ap* 
proach his Maker in this way : For as the apostle 
presently asserts, ** He that cometh to Gud must be- 
^^ lieve that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
*^ that diligently seek him." But it is manifest that 
he could not have the least reason from any considera- 
tion whatever, for this beliefs but what was derived 
from some divine intimation* Wherefore Abel's 
faith by which he made his ofiering, and God's accept- 
ance of it, and witness that he was righteous, arc a suf- 
ficient stamp of divine authority for his offering. 
Abel made his offering by faith, just in the same sense 
as Moses ^^ kept the passover by faith, and the sprink-- 
^^ ling of blood ;"(/) which had the express authority 
of a divine institution. 

But be this as it may, it is sufficiently clear from 
the New Testament, that the sacrifices of the Mosaic 
Institution were designed to prefigure the sacrifice of 
Christ, that Lamb of God which taketh away the sins 
of the world. This is fully proved by the Apostle, par-> 
ticulariy in the 9tb chapter of his epistle to the Hebrews. 
We may rationally expect, therefore^ to find the de- 
sign and import of sacrifices more fully explained', 
under thac dispensation which was particularly intend- 
ed to prepare the way for the coming and work of 
Christ. 

Iv appears that the sacrifices <^ the levitical matl- 
tution were oi two sorts ; and i^Xk^tsSV^ cli ^ ^ns)^^ 
import : One was as an atouetaent ioi vvxk^ ox ^ ^-^gaat^- 

W Hcbrs ws xi. 4. tO K^^>t^^«* la.^'^ 
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live way of expiating crimes ; the other an expressioa 
oi* the worship and homage due i'rom creatures to their 
Creator. And it was by sacrifices of the ^^rmrr kind, 
that men had access to God for acceptance of the /rr/- 
ter.(jn) In allusion to the legal sacrifices in this latter 
sense, all acts of divine worship are stiled sacrifices. 
Thus David saith, " the sactifices of God are a bro- 
" ken spirit."(?i) And Paul beseeches christians, by the 
mercies of God, to present their bodies a living sacri" 
fice^ holy, acceptable to God.(p) But the import of 
sacrifices in this regard, doth not particularly concern 
our present inquiry. As it was the bloody sacrifices 
for sin that typified the sacrifice of Christ, what it es- 
pecially concerns us to understand, is the proper and 
true impoit of sacrifices as they were used, by divine 
appointment, for making atonement for sin^ or as a 
mean of reconciliation. 

In regard of these sacrifices^ we find that it was es- 
tablished as an invaiiable and universal rule, that what- 
ever was taken from the herd, or from the flock, should 
be brought to the door of the tabernacle ; and there 
the offender was to lay his hand on the head of the 
beast which was to be sacrificed, and kill it before the 
Lord i and the priests were to take of the blood xA 
the beast^ and sprinkle it round about upon the altar. 
Thus, as soon as the tabernacle was erected in the 
wilderness, we are told that *« The LORD called unto 
^^ Moses, and spake Unto him out of the tabernacle of 
** the congregation, saying, speak unto the children of 
*^ Israel and say unto them, if any man of you bring 
" an offering unto the Lord, ye shall bring your oflfer- 
** ing of the cattle, even ef the herd, and of the flock. 
'^ And if his offering be a burnt sacrifice of the herd, 
^^Jct him offer n male wuhout V]!fenv\t\k \ \& ^i^^JSa^K 

r^ /o ^ ^^^ ^""^ particuiarly, Hcbwws x, 1, ^, C.n^^*»^ss^>i^.\t 
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" it of his own voluntary will, at the door of the tab- 
*^ emacle of the congregation before the Lord. And 
" he shall put his hand upon the head of the hurnt'Offer* 
** tng : and it shall be accepted for him to make atone^ 
<^ 7nent. And he shall W\ the bullock before the 
^^ Lord : And the priests, Aaron's sons, shall bring 
** the blood, and sprinkle the blood round about upon 
*^ the altar that is by the door of the tabernacle of the 
" congregation."(/&) The law respecting a peace-offer- 
ing, whether it be of the herd, or of the flock, is the 
same ; and the same form and ceremonies are to be 
obsen^ed concerning it.(y) Ah atonement for sins of ig- 
norance, whether committed by the Priest^ by a Ruler ^ 
or by a private person^ is to be made in the same way ; 
and all the same ceremonies punctually to be obser* 
red in the offering : And if it be by the whole congre^ 
gation^ the Elders of the congregation are to lay their 
hands on the head of the bullock before the Lord.(r) 
And on the great day of yearly sacrifice, when an 
atonement was to be made Jbr the whole congregation, 
by the offering q{ two goats^ out for a sin-oj^ering nnA 
the other for a scape^goat ; the priest was to lay both 
his hands on the head of the scape-goat, and confoss 
ever him all the iniquities of the children of Israel^ and 
all their transgressions^ in aU their sins0(s) These 
were statutes and ordinances to be observed by the 
children of Israel forever, in all their generations. 

These institutions were expressive and significant.; 
and the language and import of them not hard to be 
understood. For it is to be noted, 

I. That the reason why the blood was so essential 
a part of the sacrifice, was that it eminently signifies 
the life. Accordingly, when Cain Vi^d «\aiXEk .'v^Va^"^* 

W Leviticus i. J— 5. iq) See cba». \\V \, % ^,1 .^A*^"^ 
(rj LeriticuM iv. throughout. ^«) l^VWicuft Xfv. ^^- 
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er, God charge* the murder upon him in these words, 
•* What hast thou done ? The voice of thy brother*9 
*' blood crieth unto me from the ground."(^) The 
first express law we have in the holy scriptures against 
murder, is also contrived iivthese terms, " Whosocv- 
^^ er sheddeth man's bloody by man shall his blood be 
" shed."(a) This seems to have been the reason why 
hlood was excepted out of that grant which was first 
made to men, of the brutsd creation for food, ^^ £v- 
** cry moving thing that liveih," said the donor, " shall 
" be meat for you ; even as the green herb have I 
*♦ given you all things. But flesh with the life thereof 
*' which u the blood thereof shall you not eat«"(w) 
The reason why bloc J, which is the life, might not be 
eaten, is given wnere God saith, " I will even set my 
^^ face against the soul that eatcth blood, and will cut 
" him oif from among my people. For die life of the 
^ flesh \% in the blood, and I have given it to yon 
•* upon t^ie altar ^ to make -an atonement for ycntr souls ; 
^*for It is the BLOOD that maketh an atonement for 
•* the soul.\x) .Therefore sprinkling the biood of the 
sacrifice round about upon the altar, figurattvely im« 
ported the offering up of the life to the Lordupod his 
altar, ta be consumed by fire. 

II. Laying the hand on the head of the beasttbat 
was to be sacrificed, implied confession of sin and'^Hi 
in the sight of God. On the great day of yearly atone- 
ment for sin, the high Priest was expressly required to 
** lay both his hands on the head of the scape-goat and 
•* confess over him all the iniquities of the children of 
" hrael^ and all their transgressions in all their sins^ 
•♦ putting them upon the head of the goat.^^ So,, when 
any private person brought his offering for sin i and 
laving his hand on the head of the beaat^ delivered it 

: CO Genet, ir, IQ. («) Geaes. Ix. ^ rw>Gt»ftm.Vi-.^V W*^^*' 
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up for a burnt-offering to be made upon the altar ; the 
several ceremonies which were to be observed in the 
case, clearly implied confession of ain^ and desert of 
evil at the hand of God* And as the life of the trans- 
gressor is forfeited by sin, God's acceptance of the life 
of the beast under these circumstances, plainly contains 
the idea that the beast is substituted in the room of him 
who offers it ; and that it dies and is consumed b}' fire 
on the altar of the Lord, instead of the transgressor. 
When it is expressly asserted that it is the bloody or the 
Rfe that makes the atonement, and the sinner, ivhose 
life is forfeited, is pardoned and accepted upon his of* 
fering the life of the beast j over which he has confess- 
ed his own sins, on the Lord's nltar, it will be exceed^ 
ingly natural to suppose that the bt:ast which is sacri- 
ficed is, by divine appointment, substituted to die and 
be consumed in the room of the sinner. The killing 
and sacrificing the beast which was brought as an oi* 
fering for sin, to make atonement, together with the 
several ceremonies to be observed relative to it, very 
significandy expressed both the sinner's conviction that 
he himself deserved death ; and his faith in the mer- 
ciful acceptance of God of a substitute instead of the 
person of the transgressor. 

III. The fire that consumed the sacrifices which 
were offered upon the altar, was significant of divine 
anger. That this was the case, appears from the fol- 
lowing considerations, viz. 

1. Nothing gives a more acute and pungent sensa- 
tion of pain than fire. We have no ideas of greater 
bodily torment thart -may be produced by fire. Ac- 
cordingly it is a metaphor abundantly made use of, in 
the holy scriptures, to express the «iwt\i.l nax^x^ -wdA 
j;rcatness of divine anger ; and tVve VnXo\^t2\Afc ^v^xx^'sa 
It mil bring on those upon whom \\. ttvaSkj ^^^* "^^ 
term is more frequently made use ot \\x ^^ >wo\^ « 
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God, to express divine anger xhsaijire. Thus the 
supreme Being calls upon his people, by the prophet, 
w circumcise yourselves to the Lord, and take away 
^^ the foreskins of your heart, ye men of Judah, and 
^' iniiabitants of Jerusalem ; iest my fury come forth 
" like^r^, and burn that none can quench it, because 
" of the evil of your cloings."(y) Again ; " O house 
** of David, thus saith the Lord, execute j:idgment in 
^^ the morning, and deliver him that is spoiled out of 
" the hand of the oppressor, lest my fury go out like 
" fire^ and burn that none can quench it."(i5) And thus 
the same prophet laments the evils which God, in his 
righteous anger had brought on his people Israel : 
" He hath cut off in his fierce anger all the horn of 
^^ Israel : be hath drawn back his right hand from be- 
^^ fore the enemy, and he burned against Jacob like a 
^^Jlamingfre which de vou re th round about."(^) God 
exbibits his anger under the same metaphor by another 
of the prophets, when he says to the people, ^^ ( will 
" pour out mine indignation upon thee, I will blow 
" against thee in xh^Jire of my wrath^ and deliver thee 
" into the hand of hrutifch men, and skilful to destroy. 
" Thou shalt be for fuel to the/rr."(^) Thus also 
the heathen are threatened, ." Surely in the^re of my 
** jealousy have I spoken against the residue of the 
** heathen,"(c) &c. Therefore the prophet Amos ex- 
horts, " Seek the Lord and ye shall live, lest he break 
" out like fire in the house of Joseph, and devour 
it."(^) In a variety of other places is the same met- 
aphor made use of, in the Old Testament to express 
divine anger. 

The same term is abundantly used in the New 
Testament, both by Christ himself, and by the Apos* 
tles^ to denote divine anger, and the awful effects of it 

.. (yj ferctniuh iV. 4. (z) Jeremiab xx\, Vi. (^c^ \.%ssv«vV»!Ojsw.^ 
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upon the enemies of God. Thus Christ saiih lo his 
disciples, in explaining the parable of the tares, " The 
^^ son of man shall send forth his angels, and they 
*« shallgather outof his kingdom all things that offend, 
^^ and them which do iniquity ; and shall cast them 
*' into 2i furnace of fire ; there shall be weeping and 
" gnashing of teeth."(e) He also exhorts, " If thy 
" hand offend thee, cut it oft' : it is better for thee to 
" enter into life maimed, than having two hands, to 
** go into hell, into xh^fire that never shall be quench- 
*' cd ; where their worm dieth not, and their j'^r^ is 
" not quenched."(y^) And when he comes to judge 
the world, he will be *• revealed from heaven in fla- 
" ming'fire taking vengeance on them that know not 
" Go J, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jc- 
" sus Christ."(^§^) When he sits in judgment, the 
sentence which he finally passes on his enemies will 
be, " Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting^r^, 
" prepared for the devil and his angels."(A) And, the 
closing scene of all is, that ^^ the devil who deceived 
'* the nations, is cast into the lake of fire and brimstone^ 
" where the beast and the false prophet are to be tor- 
" mented day and night, forever and ever."(7) No 
expression is more frequently made use of in the sa- 
cred writings to denote divine anger^ than this. And 
when the anger of God is meant to be represented as 
exceedingly great, rising even to fury, no other meta- 
phor is so frequently used to represent the terrible na- 
ture and awful consequences of it f s fire* " The 
^^ mountains quake at him, and the hills melt^ and the 
" earth is burnt at his presence, jnea, the world and all 
" that dwell therein. Who can stand before his in- 
" dignation ? and who can abide the fierceness of his 
" anger ? his fury is poured out like^rt, and the rocks 
** are thrown down by himi"(^) 

(e) Matt liiu 41, 42. (/) Mark U. 45>, AA. U^ '^'5^' 
i-r.S. f/«; Matt. XXV. 41. G)Kev.xx.lO. \>-\^^vvxcvv. s. 
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And as the term^re^ in a great variety of instances, 
is made use of as a figure in the sacred writings to 
express divine anger ; there is no instance wherein it 
evidently appears to be used to express any other o/- 
fection of the divine mind. It is true that John the 
baptist says, *^ I indeed baptise you with water— but 
" he that cometh after me — shall baptise you with the 
" holy ghost, and with fire*^\l) But in representing 
Christ in this light, the Baptist seems to have refer- 
ence to the description given, by the ancient prophets, 
of the character of Christ. For speaking of his com- 
ing, it is said, ^ Who may abide the day of his com- 
^^ ing i and who shall stand when he appearetb i for 
" he is like a refiner'^sfire^ and like fuller's soap. And 
** he shall sit as a renner and purifier of silver,''(m) 
&c. And it was foretold that Christ should ^^ purge 
^ the blood of Jerusalem fnom the midst thereof, by 
" the spirit of judgment, and by the spirit of bum- 
" ing."(ii) As fire is a greater purifier than rvater^ 
for this reason it probably is that the baptism with 
which Christ baptiseth his people, is represented by 
fire ; and this in allusion to the Jewish custom of pu- 
rifying certain vessels by fire. In this passage^ there- 
fore, we find no evidence that any other aifection of 
the divine mind than anger ^ is ever represented under 
the metaphor oi fire* 

S. Trc final destruction of the enemies of God is 
represented in the holy scriptures, by those sacrifices 
for sin which were expressly required to be burned. 
The Psalmist saith, ^^ I'he wicked shall perish, and the 
** enemies of the Lord shall be as the fat of latnbs^ 
^^ they shall consume ; into smoke shall they consume 
" away.(ff) It was an express law of God that'no fat 
of any sin-offering should be eateni but that it should 

rqMMU m. 11. fml MsUdu iu- %^^ \n\\w^.:ifi:x 
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all be consumed by fire on the altar.(/y) But if the 
fire that burned on the altar, and consumed the sacri- 
fices which were ofTered upon it, were not an emblem 
of divine wrath ; the consumption of these sacrifices 
would not have been a figure of the destruction o£ 
God^s enemies : And there could have been no pro- 

!»ritty in representing the latter under the image of the 
brmer* Had not David considered the fire on the 
altar as a figure of divine anger, we have no reason to 
suppose that he would have represented the efiiects of 
this anger on the enemies of God, by the sacrifices 
which were offered upon the aluir of bumt-ofiFering. 
We have, therefore, reason to conclude that he viewed 
the latter as an image of the former ; which he could 
not have done with propriety, unless the fire which 
consumed these sacrifices were a figure of divine an* 
ger. God himself seems to represent the matter in 
the same light, where it is said by the prophet, *^ The 
** sword of the Lord is filled with blood, it is made 
*^ fat with fatness,, and with the blood ojf* lambs and 
^ goats ; tukh the fat of ktdneys of rams : For the 
*^ Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a great slaugh- 
•* ter in the land of Idumea.''(jp) Here the awful de- 
struction which was coming on the Idumeans, is rep- 
resented by their being made a sacrifice : and partic- 
ularly imaged by those parts of the sin-offering which 
are consumed by fire, up<m the Lord's altar* 

Thu^ we see the fire which consumed the saerifices 
which were offered upon the altar, represented divine 
anger ; and was an image of the fire of divine wrath. 
And the b<dy flame, under the former dispensaUoOi 
must be continually supplied, and fed with sacrifices ; 
otherwise it would burst forth upon the people^ and 
destroy them. So importaKa\s\X\i^^\^ifi««tk ^fi&w^^ 

£«>J See JUvit iii, 1^, 16. and H. 30. \^qi\iWD^>»« * ^ 
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be an exhibition of divine anger, preparatory te the 
. exercise of pardoning mercy toward the sinner. 

The several ceremonies of the sacrifices for sin, un- 
der the levitical institution, taken together, had a lan- 
guRge that was very significant. They implied — the 
divine anger against the sinner, and that in the judg- 
ment of God, the transgressor deserved to die, even 
that death which was the penahy of the law— that the 
transgressor was of the same sentiments, and entertain- 
ed the same views of bis own character and deserts— 
that he repented of his sins, and justified God and his 
law in condemning him — and finally that he fled to, 
and trusted in, the mercy of God through an atone- 
. ment wherein his righteous anger Jig'uratively burned 
figainst htm* This seemed to be the plain and natural 
import of the sacrifices for sin, which were appointed 
by the levitical law ; and of the rites and ceremonies to 
be observed in offering them. 

IV. The sacrifice of beasts, and the atonement 
.. thereby made for sin, was manifestly typical of the 
great sacrifice of Christy and the atonement which he 
made for the sins of the world. 

That the ancient tabernacle, and all the rites and 
forms of that worship which was performed in it, were 
typical^ is clearly taught in the New Testament. For, 
speaking of this tabernacle, the Apostle says, it was 
" a figure for the time then present, in which were of- 
*• fcred both gifts and sacrifices that could not make 
" him that did the service perfect, as pertaining to the ^ 
** conscience — But Christ being come ^n high priest, 
*^ by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
. *' with handsy that is to say not of i\\\s bviUdlu^ \ nei- 
'' shrr by the blood of goats and C(tbes^\iwX>a^ his oi\5n 
'^ ^/£^^a^ entered in once into the hoVy ^Vvwce^ WxVcv^,^^ 
"^taiacd eternal redemption fox ws^^ On y^^Kv^t^^^ 
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reasons thus ; " For if the blood of bulls and of goats, 
^^ and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, 
^^ sanctifiech to the purifying of the flesh, how much 
" more shall the blood of Chrht^ who through the eter- 
** nal spirit offered himself viilhoMX. spot lo God, purge 
^^ your conscience from dead works to serve the living 
" God."(r) We here observe that it was the blood 
of the ancient sacrifice that was particularly typical ; 
and in this the figure of the great sacrifice which ta- 
keth away the sins of the world, was especially con- 
tained. It was the blood of the beast that cleansed 
from fleshly impurity ; and it is the blood of Christ 
tiiat purgeth the conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God. And seeing it is by his own blood 
that Christ enters into heaven itself, to appear in the 
presence of God for his people ; the Aposdc from 
thence infers that it was necessary the earthly taberna- 
cle, and all the ancient patterns of heavenly things, 
should also be purified with blood. (*) 

It is further manifest that sin-offerings in particn- 
liir were typical of the offering which Christ made of 
himself to God ; and jnore eminently so than many of 
the offerings that were made under the law. For it 
was prophesied of Christ that he sliould tnake his &oul 
an offering for sin /(^) that is, make himself a sin-ofjer- 
ing* Therefore the Apostle speaking of Christ, saith 
that God hath made him to be sin for uSy who knew no 
sin.Qi) And it is evident that Christ was made sin 
in no other sense than by being made a sin-offering. 
The Apostle, also, manifestly speaks of Christ as a sin- 
offerings when he says that he ** ueedeth not daily, as 
*' tliose high^ priests, to offtr up sacrifice, first for his 
** own sins, and then for the people's : for this he did 
*' once vihen he offered up hims€lf^\xvy And he ex- 

(u) 2 Cor. V. 21, (^) Htb. vli. t>7. 
E 2 
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hibits Christ under the like character, when he sa}?^ 
that he -iuas once offered up to bear the sins of many, {x) 
These passages sufficiently prove that the sin-offer^ 
ings which were under the levitical institution, were 
particularly and eminently typical of the offering which 
Christ made of his life to God ; and consequently that 
there was a correspondence of the substance with the 
6^Aarf(?Ta— that the reality was answerable to the image : 
Otherwise the Apostle could not with propriety, rea- 
son from the latter to Hit former. 

BtJT if there were an exhibition of divine anget in 
the sin-offerings, which were made under the law ; we 
have reason to suppose there was also an exhibition ot 
divine anger in the offering which Christ made of him- 
self for sin* If those sacrifices, in which Were con- 
tamed the most lively image of divine displeasure 
against the sinner, were particularly and especially ty- 
pical of the sacrifice of Christ ; this would naturally 
lead us to conclude that the sacrifice and sufferings of 
Christ were a lively demonstration of the righteous 
displeasure of God against sinners. 



CHAP. IV. 

In xvhich it is inquired whether there be not evidence 
that Christ died in the ROOM and STEAD of the 
sinner* 

IT is not necessary in the present case, to inquii^ 

what that death is which tlu* sinner must have suffered, 

had it not been for the atonement and intercession of 

Christ: Ot to compare the evils vrhicK must have 

come upon the sinner, with those ^VvwiYv 'vett ^tx^as^ 

endured by ChrisU But Oba dcsigtv \* Vo ctsckCym '"^ 

(^) Meb. ix, 2^ 
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evidence which the holy scriptures give ns that the 
Lord Jesus Christ did, in a strict and proper sense, 
die in the room and stead of sinners* 

This inquiry is very necessary in order to under- 
stand the true import of Christ's death ; the relation 
it had to the law which threatens death to the trans* 
gressor ; and, the influence it hath in opening the way 
for mercy to be exercised toward the sinner. This 
will naturally lead to abetter understanding of the lan- 
guage of so important an event, as it relates to the 
character and desert of the sinner ; and enable us to 
see in what sense, and in what respects, the law of 
God is honored by it. 

The language, the expressions, of the sacred wri- 
tings are such as, in their most plain and natural im- 
port, convey the idea of Christ's hemg ii substitute^ and 
dying in the room and stead of the sinner. And, if 
the terms made use of, by the inspired writers, most 
naturally suggest this idea ; this, of course, is the light 
in which the subject ought really to be viewed. In 
order to collect the sense of the sacred writers, more 
satisfactorily on the subject : it may be useful to give 
the several modes of expression which we find in the 
scriptures relative to it, a distinct and particular con- 
sideration. And, 

I. Our Saviour himself tells us that he •* came not 
** to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
« his life a RANSOM for roany.'*(t/) And the Apos- 
tle saith that Christ ** gave himself 2l RANSOM for 
*« all, to be testified in due time.^ra) These expres- 
sions naturally convey the idea ot Chmt?^ \vi^ >afcYN|^ 
giren up instead of thie ainncT^ft — \\vaX^ ^\axv^^ wsasx 
ir;w condemntd by law to die, Christ diedm K\^ ^^^^ 
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This is the literal meaDing of the original terms, which 
are rendered, in our translation, a ransom for many, 
Liitron anti polhon^ and Aniilutron uper pantoon^ arc 
expressions which, in the Greek, naturally convey the 
idea of a ^ubntitute^ and suppose one to be in the room 
and place of another. The word lutron^ which is here 
translated ransom, properly signifies the price of re* 
demption^ or tliat on the gift of which, the guilty per- 
son is delivered from the punishment, or evils to which 
he was exposed. Thus it was a law in Israel, ** Ye 
** sliall take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer— 
" And, ye shall take no satisfaction for him that is fl-d 
*' to the city of his refuge, that he come again to 
" dwell in the liind, until the death of the Priest. "-(«) 
In both these places llie Hehrexv -word which is here 
mw^^x^A satisfactiony is, in the Septuagint translation, 
lutron. When, therefore, Christ is said to have given 
himself his life a ransom for many, flutron anti pol- 
loony or aniilutron uper pantoon^J it must mean that A^ 
gave up his life instead of those who were comdemned 
to dtfath. And this is the same as if it had been said, 
he gave up his life instead of those who were condem- 
ned to die. The preposition which is here translated 
for mixny, or for all, must mean opposition and contra- 
riety^ or commutation or the exchange oi one thing for 
another. But, it cannot be taken in the former sense ; 
for then it would imply that Christ gave himself his 
lifcy in opposition to the sinner, and :n order to render 
it forever impossible that the sinner should live. It 
roust therefore be taken in the latter ; and, then it will 
imply that Christ gave his life itn the room and stead 
of the sinner. In this latter sense is the same preposir 
tion used by the Seventy , where the king said to the 
prophet, in the case which he had just put to him, 
,*^ if by any mt^kxis he be missings then sVv^lxV.^j llCabe 
^^/- his lifc."(3) So Jehu said, ''• 1^ aitiN oi ^^\n&u 
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" I have brought into your hand^ escape, he that letteth 
" him go, his life shall be for the life of him.'Yc) 
When any one is said to give himself a ransom for 
another, it is supposed that he puts himself in the plaee 
efthe other. Should any out give himself a ransom^ 
CanttlutronJ to redeem a captive^ it would suppose 
that he himself went into captivity. And should any 
one give himself his life a ransom for one who was 
condemned to die ; it would imply that he died for him^ 
qr in his steadm(d) The expressions under considera- 
tion manifestly imply that the life of Christ was the 
price of the sinner's ; and that it was given up with 
this view, and for this purpose. 

II. There arc other passages of Scripture in which 
it is not less clearly and fully intimated that Christ 
-died in the room and st^ad of sinnei^s. 

In this light is the case evidently represented by the 
Apostle, where he saith that ^^ Christ hath once suf- 
*' fered for sins, the justy&r the unjust^ that he might 
^^ bring us to God.(r) Here we are expressly taught 
that Christ, a just person siiScred for those who are 
unjust^ and who themselves deserved to suffer. And 

. the sufferings of Christ which are here spoken of, arc 
not his humiliation in being born and dwelling with 
men — not the temptations of satan with which he was 
beset — not the slanders^ the reproaches, the opposition 
of men, which he had to combat through the whole 

. course of his life ; but his death which he suffered up- 
on the cross. For the Apostle, when he had spoken 
of Christ's suffering for the unjust, in order that wc 
might know. what suffering he referred to, immediate- 
ly adds " btin^ put to death in the flesh, but quicken- 
** ed by the spirit." So that the y^oiA-i oVxJev^i K^^^'^^^ 

• (c) 2 Kings X 54. {d) See PooYa SvIvol^^^s» «S!A^^»^^s*^^ 
on tlie places, fej 1 Peter iii. 1%. 
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most clearly contain this assertion, viz. That Christ 
suffered death for those -who were condemned to die^ that 
he might bring them to God. And how could it be 
more ckarly a»d expressly asserted, without using 
the venj terms thefnsehes^ that Christ died; or Muffe^' 
ed deaths in the room and stead of sinners ? According- 
ly it is elsewhere asserted that ^* Christ died for the 
^^ i//2^aJ/^—- that while we were yet without strength, 
^^ Christ died for us :(y*)«— that he bore our sins in his 
^^ own body on the tree — by whose stripes we are heat- 
*• ^<^— that God hath made hitn to be sin for us who knew 
•* no *iw(^)— that he was delivered (th»t is, to death) 
^^for our ojences^ delivered up for us ail ;(A) and 
" that even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.^^(t) 
These passages import that the life of Christ was of- 
fered up in sacrifcs for the sins of men; and that it 
was by the sacrifice of himself ihvLt he redeemed aii> 
Tiers from (iestructioa ; this being their ransomj or 
the price of their redemption. And all this n pevfectly 
correspondent with the prophecies which weDtbe&ne 
concerning him : For Isaiah in the spirit of propliccy, 
says, ^^ Surely he hath borne our griefs^ and carried 
*^ our sorrarvs-^he was wounded for our transgrtS' 
*^ sions^ he was bruised^r our inifuities^ the chasttst- 
** ment of our peace was upon him^^dXid the Lord Ittd 
♦♦ on him the iniquity of us atl*^\Ay 

Further ; it ia expressly asserted that Christ be* 
came a curse for us. Paul saith that ^^ Christ hath rc- 
*^ deemed us from the corse of the law, being made a 
** curse lor U8«''(/) These word^ imply that he was 
a substitute for us in sujfering — that he sujfered etil 
in our stead. Be the evils which were implied in the 
curse which Christ suffered, what they may, still thetf 

CO Romans v 6, 8. 1 Peter u. ^4. {,'g) ^ CoTVtfecv\«x»^. 'XV 
{"/ij Romans ir, 25, and vUi. 32. Qi) 1 CotVii\i3b\aa».N.1% V''^^*^ 
/fVV. 4, S, 6. (I) Galatians ui- 13. 
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-were evils* We cannot separate the idea of evil^ from 
^airscy especially the curse of God. From those evils 
vrhich are implied in the curse of the law to sinners, 
Christ bath redeemed his people ; and from these he 
redeemed them by suffering those evils^ whatever they 
were, which were implied in the curse which he endu" 
red. It is hence evident that Christ , in his suffering 
en the crossy was a substitute for the sinner. And 
however different the evils which Christ suffered were, 
from those which the sinner must have -suffered had 
the curse of the law fallen^ in its full weight upon him ; 
still whatever evils he did actually suffer, were endured 
in the room and stead of sinners. For it was by becont" 
ing or by being made a curse, that Christ redeemed his 
people. 

In whatever way Christ's becoming, or l>eing made, 
a curse, was essential to the recovery of sinners ; or, 
whatever influence it actually hath in their recovery : 
We have, nevertheless, sufficient authority to conclude 
that it has influence in this great event, and /* esseU'- 
tial to it. For if Christ's becoming a curseh^^ no in- 
fluence, and were not essential to the sinner's being 
redeemed from the curse ; we can see no reason why 
the Apostle should so particularly ascribe our redemp- 
tion to Chrisfs becoming a curse. And, the passage 
which is quoted from the Old Testament in the proof 
of Christ being made a curse, shows that this was in 
his dying on the cross ! " For," says the Apostle, " it 
** is written, cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
*' tree." Hence it plainly appears that Christ endured 
evil, suffered a cuYse, and died in the room and place of 
dinners, in order to redeem them from the ciirse of the 
law. We can hardly conceive how any thing should 
be said which would more fully imply Christ's suffer* 
ing and dying' m the room of six^tvtiT*. C\vt\^'Cs^€vwi^ 
mside a su6stHitte for sinners, urA dying m t\\ctr steads 
ckn hardly be expressed iu strot\^^T^ OT xawo. Svc^^ 
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terms than these,— —-that, be died for the ungodlu — 
diedyir ub — suffered the just for the unjust, — iore 
cur sins in his own body on the tree — redeemed us 
i'rom the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us-^was made sin for us^-^-'^sacrifcedfor i^ and the 
like. 

Should it be said that one person became Vi surety for 
another — that he was bound, imprisoned, made a victim 
for him ; no one would be at any loss to determine the 
meaning of the expressions. All would immediately 
conceive that the surety was bound, imprisoned, made 
a victim, in the room and stead of the offender. 
This would be the construction which the. common 
sense ot mankind would universally put on such like 
expressions, in the case before us. For one person 
to become bound for another, or subject himself to any 
evil or penalty yir him ; is, in a strict and proper sense, 
to substitute himself, and, put himself in the room and 
place of the delinquent. By a parity of reason^ there- 
fore, and by all just rules of construction, we must sup- 
pose that the variety of expressions made use of, in 
the holy scriptures, relative to the design and reason 
of the sufferings and deaih ot Christ, do indeed imply 
that he substituted hinise/f in the place oi sinners, and 
died in t/ieir room and steed. 

That Christ should himself become the price of 
the sinner's redemption — that he should give himself 
his life, a ransom for sinners — that he should be mad& 
sin, suffer, die, and be sacrificed for them ; are ex* 
pressions which convey a sense too plain and intelligi- 
ble to be easily evaded. And, if these and such like 
expressions, do not imply that, for some reason or oth- 
er, Christ verily substituted himself, and subjected him* 
se^fff suffering and death, in the room and place ofsin- 
,%yy/ it will be difficult to 6nd \wcvgv\^?^ \» vwitxjx 
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terms, vi^hich would fully and unequivocally ascertaia 
this idea of the end of his death. 

It being then admitted that Christ did really die in 
the room and stead of sinners ; the following remarks 
naturally offer themselves, viz. 

1. That, the death and sacrifice of Christ had an 
especial and peculiar relation to the fienal part of the 
law of God. It is acknowledged that a humble spirit, 
and a broken hearty are frequently termed sacrifices^ in 
the holy scriptures. And one principal reason of it, 
probably, is the correspondent views which were con- 
tained in such exercises, with the plain language, the 
natural import, of the sacrifices of atonement which 
were made for sin, under the law. The broken spirit 
which David considers as the acceptable sacrifice to 
God,(»i) implied an acknowledgement of the right- 
eousness of the divine law, and a hope and trust in 
the mercy of God through an atonements And« as 
this was but the obvious implication of the levitical sa- 
crifices, the term itself, by a verj' easy and natural 
transition, might be carried to the temper of mind with 
which the literal sarifices were to be made. But, lit- 
eral sacrifices themselves are necessary only for sin- 
ners : they are* instituted only in case of guilty and 
where the law is broken. Had there been no sin, no 
sacrifice would have been required. The sacrifices 
under 'the law, in all cases wherein they were to be 
used, supposed that offences had been committed : 
And^ only in cases of ojffence were sacrifices of atone- 
ment appointed. Where sin had not been committed, 
there was no need of, either confession of guilt in the 
creature, or testimony of displeasure in the Creator : 
But, where it had, both were necessary m otdax \si x^- 
conciliatioD. And, both thesc^ vr^ >x^ \ft x^\3aK®^^> 

(m) Psalms A5k. 17. 
F 
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were implied in the bloody sacrtficeB of die law ; and 
equally so in the sacrifice of Chriiit. 

The law of God, in the penal part of it, bath no de- 
mands on the riffhteous : but sin brings us under ob- 
ligation to punishment. The preceptive part of the 
Jaw immediately and continually respects every crea- 
ture ; lying equally on every one, with all its binding 
force. But, not so as to the penal: this immediately 
I'espects only the transgressor ; having a relation to 
him, and a demand on him, which it hath not on the 
innocent. And, as sacrifices of atonement are neces- 
sary only in cases of transgression, it is hence evident 
that they have a more immediate reference to the pen- 
alties, than to the preceptive parts of the divine law» 
As far, therefore, as there is a similitude, and unity of 
design, between the bloody sacrifices of the law, and 
the sacrifice of Christ ; so far the latter, as well as the 
former had a more immediate reference to the sanc- 
tions of the law. As far as the latter was prefigured 
by the former ; so far the penal, rather than the pre- 
ceptive parts of the law were regarded in it. 

2. It appears from the preceding observations, that 
Christ was a sacrifice in his bloody and ignominious 
deaths in a different sense from what he was4n his ho* 
fy and obedient life. However necessary it was that 
Christ should live a perfectly pure and holy life, in or-^ 
der to the acceptableness of the sacrifice which he 
made of himself in his death ; (as this indeed was ab- 
solutely necessary) still, his death was a sacrifice in a 
different sense from that of his obedient life. Sin-of- 
ferings, under the former dispensation, were to be 
made only of clean beasts ; and those, too, such as 
frere without blemish. Yet, these beasts, clean and 
unblemished, were to be offered up m ^?icx\^t.t ta Ci«A* 
So Christ, « through the cteTU5lSp.m^oJfcrcd\ith\m- 
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" self without Spot to God,"(«) Therefore, his people 
are said to be redeemed from their vain conversation 
with the precious blood of Christy as of a lamb without 
blemish^ and without spot.(o) And, as the redemption 
which Gbrist hath obtained ior his people is ascribed 
to his bloody or his deaths as its procuring cause ; we 
are naturally led to consider the sacrifice he made of 
himself as consisting in a peculiai* and distinguishing 
manner ia his death, 

Ag&keablt to this view^ of the matter, Christ who 
knew no stn^ is said to have hc^n made sin forus;(/^) 
which can he true in no other sense than being made 
8 stn^ojfertng. And that it was not in his obedient 
Ulc, but his ignominious d«ath that Christ was made a 
8]»-offering, seems naturally to be suggested by the 
distinction which the Apostle makes between his first 
and second appearing. H^e says, ^^ As it is appoint- 
^^ ed unto man once to die— -so Christ was oiice offered 
^^ to bear the sins of many : And unto them that look 
^ for him shall he appear th<i second time without sin 
" unto salvation.''(^) 

Wb know not in what respects Christ will appear 
the second time, without sin, any more than he did 
the first, excepting it be that at his second coming he 
will not make his soul or his life an offering for siru 
And it is exceedingly plain that sujferings and death 
have a more direct and immediate relation to the sanc- 
tions of the law, than obedience. 

3. It may^ be remarked further that the same cfam^ 
acter, the same disposition of the Deity, which would 
have appeared in the death of the sinner, was design- 
ed to be e:£hibited in the death, of Christ^ ll Vvas^ Vj^^^ 

M Hebrews ix. 14. (o) 1 Peter i. V^. (^^^ ^ ^iwsiJiK^*** 
^^' (a) H^brevTB ix. 27» 28. * 
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before observed that it is essential to the glory of God, 
that the ^irit of the law be perfectly adhered to, and 
fully maintained, in his administration of government. 
Hence, and hence only, arose the necessity of the sin- 
ner*s death. Had not the former been necessary, nei- 
ther would the latter. Had it not been necessary that 
the same character should appear, and be fully and 
perfectly preserved, in governing-^ as was naturally ex- 
hibited by the laws which were originally established 
as the rules of divine government : we could discern 
no necessity of even the sinner*s death. But seeing 
there is an obvious necessity of this, we easily see 
why it must be that the soul, that sins should, also, 
die. If, therefore, the Saviour died in the room and 
stead of the sinner, we cannot rationally suppose oth* 
erwise than that, in this remarkable event, the same 
divine disposition was delineated, and the same char- 
acter exhibited, which would have appeared in the 
death of the sinner. Consequently, 

4. The principal design of tlie death of Christ was 
not to discover the perfection and strength of his own 
personal obedience ; and to bestow on it a lustre, with 
which it could not otherwise have shone. It is con- 
fessed that this is an end not only worthy of being an 
object, but which also was very advantageously an- 
swered by the death of Christ. Still it is evident that 
this was not the only, or even principal object in view^ 
in this great event. For Christ to die in order to 
discover the immoveable strength of his disposition to 
obey God : nnd to die in the roork and ateadol those 
who must otherwise have fallen victims to divine 
wrath ; are not precisely one and the same thing : Nor 
do they exhibit the character of the great Governor of 
the world exactly in the same point of light. The 
fleath of the sinner is a glass m v»\v\cVv vf^ ^^^ ^Jtv^ 
righteousness^ the: punitive juslke oiOo^'. ^^> ^v%o^ 
s the death of Christ. In the iormtiT, n?^ >waN^ ^ 
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view of righteousness as it relates to the execution of 
punishment : So, al&o, in the latter ; if it be true that 
Christ died in the room and stead of sinners 5 and, 
that his death had a more direct and immediate rela- 
tion to the sanction of the moral law. 

The death of Christ discovered hjts own righteous' 
ness^ not merely as it relates to protecting the innocent ; 
but, also, to punishing the guilty : not only as it re- 
spects rewarding the virtuous ; but, bringing evil on 
the wicked. Otherwise we cannot see how it could 
be said with propriety, that he was madesin^ or a^m- 
off?ring^ for us. Righteousness is a general term, 
which relates to law and government. It equally re- 
gards the sanctions, as the precepts of the law ; and, 
as really respects the execution of punishments, as the 
bestowinent of rewards. Christ's becoming a curse 
for us, and his dying in our room and stead, as truly 
imply that he suffered for us, as any thing said in the 
holy scriptures supposeth that he obeyed the law for 
us. A nd, when he is called the Lord our righteousness^ 
the term is to be taken in a large and general sense, 
as relating, both to the precepts and the sanctions, of 
the divine law : And, is to be considered as regard- 
ing government as it is supported, both by the execu- 
tion of punishments, and the bestowment of rewards. 
So, also, when the righteousness of the law 13 spoken 
of as being fulfilled in christians,(r) the term is to be 
taken in a general sense ; and, is to be considered as 
having respect to law in general^ as well the penal, as 
the preceptive parts of it : Otherwise we could not 
see how the honor and dignity of the divine govern- 
ment could be preserved, and yet the guilty go un- 
punished. 

(r) Romans tuI. 4« 
F 2 
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CHAP. V. 

Shewing the necessity of Chris fs perfect obedience in 
order to his making atonement for sin ; and, the in^ 
fiuence which his personal righteousness hath in pro- 
airing pardon for the sinner. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the evidence there m 
that Christ died in the room and stead of sinners ; and 
that the crimes of men are expiated by the sufferings 
of Christ ; it is to be remembered that there is no 
merit, no moral worth or atoning virtue, merely in suf- 
ferings. Pain and distress have no moral virtue in 
them ; and are of no importance, otherwise than as 
means through which the beauty of the divine charac- 
ter, and the true disposition of the divine mind, may 
be seen by his creatures. For, as all the divine ad- 
ministration is fitted to exhibit the character of God, 
if punishments did not answer this end, they would 
never be made use of in the divine government. The 
righteousness of the law is fulfilled in the sufferings 
of the sinner^ in no other way than as they serve to 
exhibit the righteous character of God, and prove him 
to be a hater of iniquity. Were not this the case, the 
moral character of the man Jesus Christ would not 
have been of so great importance to his being made an 
offering for sin : But, his whole worth as a sacrifice 
must be estimated by his capacity to endure pain. 

The worth of the sacrifice which Christ made of 
himself for the sins of the world, arises from the moral 
excellencies of his person and character. Were not 
this the case, the same quantity of sufferings endured 
by a person of inferior character, would have equally 
answered the end of obtaining pardon tor the sinner. 
Jt js true, indeed^ that for a petaoiv o? CKrw€s ^\^\- 
(K and worth to endure greater degrees o^ ^wi> N& ^H. 
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more importance than enduring /i^^j .* yet, the valne, 
the import, in a moral view, of his sufferings, be they 
either greater or less, arises from his personal worth 
and character. 

This being the case, it was absolutely necessary, in 
order to the atonement he was about to make by once 
offering up himself to God, that his life and character 
should be most perfectly pure and spotless : Otherwise, 
in his death he could not have been an offering of a 
sweet savor to God. This, wc are naturally led to 
suppose, was a reason why the sin-offerings chat were 
made under the former dipensation, were expressly 
required to be of the clean beasts ; and no other 
would be accepted. For God expressly declares, 
** cursed be the deceiver which hath in his flock a male, 
^^ and voweth and sacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt 
** thing." («) God's acceptance of an offering, and his 
being reconciled to the offender, were upon the ex- 
press condition that the sacrifice was made only of 
beasts that were clean. And the design of this law 
was, not only to teach the duty and obligarion of dc* 
voting our best services, and giving up the best we 
have to God ; but more clearly and perfectly to pre- 
figure that glorious sacrifice which Christ made of 
himself xo God for the sins of the world. Hence the 
Apostle saith, ^^ For such an high priest became us, 
*^ who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separated from 
" sinners, and made higher than the heavens."(f) The 
dignity and excellency of the character of Christ, and 
these only, put the infinite value on the sacrifice which 
he made of himself for the sins of the world. And 
on this account, and this alone, it was that God was 
pleased to smell a sweet savor in the offering. Had 
there been the least blemish or imperfection in the 
character of Christ, his blood vf o\A4 V^ %.^ W Sx^i^ 
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cleansing from sin, as that of bulls aad goats : And 
iiis sufferings, however great in kind, or degree, would 
have been of no avail to obtain pardon for the small- 
est transgression. 

An angry tyrant may have his rage appeased by 
suffering-— his revenge glutted by blood* But not so 
with the infinitely pure and glorius governor of the 
world, who hath no pleasure in the death of him that 
dicth. Ah exhibition of the glories of his charac- 
ter, the infinite strength and purity of his love, is the 
great end in view, in all the pain and misery he brings 
on his creatures. The sufferings of Christ, therefore, 
nside from the moral excellencies of his character, his 
most perfect and virtuous obedience under them, 
could not have been of the least worth in the sight 
of God: Because neither the wisdom, nor righteous- 
ness of God in his regards to the general good, could 
have been seen in the Father's laying on him the ini- 
quities of us all. 

But the necessity of the obedience of Christ, in or- 
der t9 his making atonement for sin, is further evi** 
dent from such considerations as these, viz. 

1. The perfect obedience of Christ was a necessa- 
ry and glorious attestation to the righteousness and 
equity of the moral law, 

Mercy to the sinner necessarily implies that the 
law by which he is condemned is just and righteous. 
And without a full and perfect acknowledgment of 
this, Christ could neither consistently intercede for 
mercy to transgressors, nor the Father bestow it. 
Until this point was fully acknowledged and establish- 
ed, there could be no room for reconciliation : be- 
cause every exercise of mercy N»\xVvov\t. tX\\^^ ^novsXj^ 
be an impUcit confession of uivdu^ &t\tx\vj Vsv ^"^i 
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law. Therefore Christ himself saith, that " heaven 
^^ and earth shall pass, before one jot, or one tittle 
'^ shall pass from the law, until all shall be fulfilled."(t/) 
But to behold a person of such high dignity as the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of so transcendently excellent 
a character, perfectly obeying the divine law ; and 
exhibiting in himself, and that under the most trying 
scenes, a most perfect pattern of that cheerful obe- 
dience and unreserved submission which is required 
of men ; affords a strong testimony to the righteous- 
ness of that law under which men were originally 
placed: And is fitted to convince us that every 
breach of it deserves the curse* No pattern, no ex- 
ample, could possibly carry stronger evidence of thi» 
than the holy and obedient life of Christ. 

- Such a testimony to the righteousness of the law, 
was but a proper and necessary acknowledgment to 
be made to God, by him who undertook to mediate 
peace between God and men. Without this it could 
not have appeared that Christ in every Min^ justified 
God, and whoUy condemned the sinner. And, had 
not the man Jesus Christ most perfectly justified 
God and condemned the sinner, his offering up him- 
self upon the cross, instead of being a sweet incense, 
would only have been falling a victim to the just in- 
dignation of his injured sovereign. 

But, when Christ, being found in fashion as a 
man, humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death ; when his death was an expression of the high 
Bense he entertained of the excellency and righteous- 
ness of the moral law ; the sacrifice he made of him- 
self was then an offering of a sweet savor unto God j 
and, naturaiiy prepared the way for a treaty of \^^ca 
and recoDciliation between God w\d ta^vv* KxA^^^ 

(tt) Matt. ^. 1%. 
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perfect obedience of Christ under all the suiFerlngs 
be endured on earth, especially in the last and ex- 
treme scenes of his Ixie, was peculiarly honorable and 
acceptable to God, as it carried the fullest acknowl- 
edgment of the righteousness of divine government 
when administered in the actual execution of divine 
vengeance on his enemies. 

Wbiw we take a view of the nature, design and 
greatness of the sufferings of Christ, it will appear 
that his voluntarily subjecting himself to them, and 
his ready, cheerful and patient obedience under them, 
were what re«lly constituted the whole moral worth 
of the sacrifice which he made of himself for the 
sins of the world. The bare distress and pain of tha 
Saviour, in themselves simply considered, had no 
virtue in them, and were of no worth. But, the dis- 
position of mixKi with which he endured those extreme 
agonies and pains, the temper he c^tpressed under 
them, were of infinite worth. These were» there^ 
fore, precious in the sight of GUm), and worthy to be 
acknowledged by Christ's being raised to that high 
station of honor and glory to- whkh he is now exalt- 
ed. Therefore, Christ's present exaltation and reign 
are spoken of by the Apostle, as the reward of Ihb 
r<duntary homiliatiott and' obedience uiKio deattk 
Treating on this subject he says of Christ, <* being 
*' found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself and 
^ became obedient vnto death, even the death of the 
*• cross. Wftcrejhre God hath highly exalted him, 
" and given him a name which is aiiove every name ; 
^ th?it at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
^ of things in heaven, and things inearth, and things 
•' un.ier the earth ; and thart every tongue should con* 
** iess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
^ the Fdther."(w) Christ's ¥eaJL xn^xa ol xSwt Voj^ 

(fy) fkilip. ik », %ft. "^^^^ 
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Station he now possesseth, consisted, not in the ex- 
tremity of his sufferings, but the perfection of his 
obedience* It is not, strictly speal^ing, for the pains 
he endured, but for the views and temper of mind 
he manifested under them, that the man Jesus Christ 
is raised to universal dominion, and has angels, men 
and devils 8ubje<;t to his authority. 

2. That God should be manifest in flesh, and vol>- 
untarily lay down his life for his people, and become 
a curse for them, not only strongly attests the right- 
eousness of the divine law as a rule of government ; 
but abundandy proves that the disposition of the di- 
vine mind most invariably conforms to the rules of 
equity and righteousness. That this should be done, 
was a matter of infinite importance to the honorable 
exercise of mercy. It is far from being enough that 
tlie rules of divine government should be such as ap- 
prove themselves to the consciences of men, and car- 
ry conviction of their equity : But, seeing that God will 
forever maintain the dignity and honor of his own char- 
acter ; when he was about to do so wonderful a thing as 
to pardon and save sinners, it was a matter of the last 
importance that he should exhibit a character,a disposi- 
tion of mind, perfectly conformable to the true spirit of 
those rules of government which he had previously 
established. Otherwise, though the law might appear 
just, God himself could not appear so in justifying the 
ungodly. 

But, the scene of the sufferings of the Son of God 
'abundantly displayed this character of Jehovah, this 
disposition of the divine mind ; which it could not 
have done iti such a manner as to lay a foundation 
for mercy to sinners, had not the character^ the <Qbe,- 
dience of the Mediatoti been ^b^tlVviX^^ «§^'«5k^'Wk ^sA. 
perfect* 
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However voluntary Christ was in hyinff down his 
life^ the hand and agency of the Father are neverthe* 
less, by no means to be overlooked in this remarkable 
event. Though the Son made his soul an offering Jot 
sin^ the Father bruised him, put him to grief, and laid 
on him the iniquity of us 2M\(j>c) the hand and the 
agency of God were as truly conspicuous, and his 
providence as active, in bringing suffering, distress 
and death on the Son of his love j as in any evil he 
doth, or ever wilU bring on sinners. Christ suffered 
as much by the decree, the determinate counsel of 
God, as impenitent sinners will do hereafter. And in 
this active providence, in that astonishing event, God 
acted for his own glory, and designedly exhibited his 
own infinitely excellent character, as really as in the fi- 
nal perdition of impenitent sinners« Yea, and he evi* 
dently designed that the same righteous regard to his 
holy law, to good order and government, should ap* 
pear and shine in the former event as in the latter^ 

The case being thus, it is easy to see that, unless 
the moral character of Christ had been absolutely per- 
fect, that exhibitio7i of divine righteousness, which 
was made in his sufferings and death, could afford no 
more reason for mercy to sinners, than that which is 
made in the destruction of sinners themselves* For a 
manifestation of righteousness in bringing evil upon 
one whose moral character is not perfect, is so far 
from exhibiting a reason why the wicked should go 
unpunished, that it rather inforceth the necessity of 
their punishment. Therefore, that the sufferings of 
Christ might be such a manifestation of divine right- 
eousness as would open the way for God to appear 
just in justifying the ungodly, it was of absolute im- 
portance that he himself should be without sin^ and 
that guile should not be found in Vv\^ waomvW T\\cti 

{x^ Isaiah UVi. 6, 10. 
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his taking the curse upon himself, and the Father's 
laying it on him, will be so bright a display of divine 
righteousness, as to render God's regard to law, to 
good order and government, gloriously conspicuous in 
the exercise of mercy to such as penitently fly for 
tefuge to the Saviour of the world. 

If it be admitted that God's regard particularly to 
the penal part of his law was designedly manifested ia 
the suiFerings and death of Christ ; it is easy to see 
that this regard to the law would become conspicuous 
in proportion to the dignity and ejscellency of him who 
isufFcred. For, as on the on^ hand, we estimate the 
benevolence that is expressed in the bestowment of 
good, partly by the meanness and unworthiness of the 
subject on whom it is conferred ; so, on the other, the 
degree of displeasure ^vhich is expressed in bringing 
evil, is e&timated greatly by the dignity and excellen- 
cy of the person on whoni it falls^ Ilie same meas- 
ure of natural evil, the same quantity of pain is expres- 
sive of very^ difl'ereat degrecis of displeasure, accord- 
ing to the difference of character and dignity in the 
person on whom it is inflicted. For a King to im- 
prison his Sen for a crime, awes his subjects more 
than the execution of a cohimon felon, akid may do 
more to esltbUsfa his authority, and gain respect to his 
government. The reason is, that his regards to the 
i'ights of his government are more strongly painted in 
the former case than in the latter. So for God to in- 
flict pain upon a mere man, would naturally e^cpress 
displeasure to spectators : But if the same degree of 
natural evil brought on Mm roh^ is hisJcUoWy his an-? 
ger would glow in brighter and more awful colors, 
tmd strike the spectators with a revei-ence and fear 
which the other instance could not begeu 

Therkfore, the absolute perfecVior.^^^'w^^'^^^'^ 
mty of the moral character ot CUtoS >«\i«wV«^ ^"^ 
G 
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about to offer up his life as a sacrifice for the sins of 
the world ; were of the utmost importance to the ac* 
ceptableness of his offering, and the manifestation it 
was necessary should be made of God's righteous dis- 
pleasure against those for whom he died. For with- 
out this absolute perfection, and high dignity, of the 
character of the Saviour, his death on the cross would 
not have been a glass in which the divine purity could 
have been discovered with sufficient clearness, while 
he exercised mercy toward sinners. 

3. The perfect obedience of Christ, and that even 
unto death, and the spotless purity of his moral char- 
acter, were absolutely necessary to prepare him for in- 
terceding' with the Father for sinners. 

The dignity and excellency of the intercessor's 
character, add weight, and give importance to his in- 
tercession. It is more honorable to a prince to pardon, 
upon the intercession of some illustrious person, than 
on that of one of his menial servants. And when the 
penalty for the remission of which intercession is made, 
is perfectly deserved ; and the honor of the sovereign 
is concerned in testifying against it ; it is necessary that 
the intercession itself should carry in it the fullest 
acknowledgments, both of the righteousness of the 
judge, and the justice of the punishment. For with- 
out this the intercession itself might justly be inter- 
preted as a reflection on the Sovereign, and a vindica- 
tion of the criminal. This being the case the inter- 
cessor naturally, in some sense, puts on the character 
and takes the place of him who is condemned. 

But when we consider the glorious and infinite ma« 

jcsty o£ God^ on one hand ; and the extreme guilt and 

inexpressible vileness of the smucr^ow \.\\^ o\bfcr ; we 

cannot but see the absolute \m\>orX.;\tic^ oi ^^ iv^^'sx 

acknowledgmeniSj both of God's fi^x^ou^icv^^^^ ;wv^ 

the sianet^s guilt, in him \v\\o s^.^\*^ '^^ ^^ ^ m^^va^v 
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between them ; however dignified he be in his own 
personal character* None but a person of the most 
exalted character would be equal to the weight of 
such a mediation. And one who suitably estimated 
the infinitely different characters, qualities and stations 
of the beings, between whom he was to mediate a 
peace, would never presume to appear before the gi*eat 
God without the fullest testimonials of a high and 
perfect sense of the divine righteousness on one hand, 
and the extreme guilt and wickedness of the sinner on 
the other. But how could these testimronials be so 
well obtained, and where could such views in the Sa- 
viour, both of God's righteousness, and the simner's 
guilt, be so strongly painted, as in his obedience- unto 
death, and that even the death of the cross ? in this 
view of the matter, nothing like the death of Christ, 
could pave the way for him to the Father : And noth- 
ing like his own blood could give weight to hit^ inter- 
cession. 

For so illustrious a person as the infinite Redeem- 
er, to exemplify his regards to the honor of God and 
his law, by a most perfect obedience under the most 
unparalleled sufferings, even unto death, and his sense 
of the sinner's ill desert, by appearing before the eter- 
nal God in his own blood; must wonderfully qualify 
him for so important a mediation ; and above every 
thing, give weight to his intercession. It is no won- 
der that God does not reject an intercession which 
does such honor to his law and government, and 
makes his character appear so glorious in the exercises 
•f mercy to sinners. 

Thus we sec how a person of Christ's most excel- 
lent character prepared himself for acting tha ^^*x^. ^i 
an intercessor for sinners ; and \5\t \xn\\n% ^^^\sw.>^^^ 
voluntarily went through, to qvxaXvi^ xCvwkS.^ ^^^ '^ 
weighty and important an oftcc. K%x^ ^ '^^'^ ^ 
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necessary to render himself acceptable in the eyes o£ 
^he Father, in character of mediator ; and to gain an 
audiance in a cause of such a nature as that \yh!ch he 
had updertaken* 
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Shewing the ends which are answered by the si7FF£&« 
iNGs of Christ; and what is thg language and im- 
port of them* 

AS none of the providences of God are without 
their instruction ; evils and calamities have a language^ 
an import, as well as other dispensations. And if 
there he a language in the sufferings which are brought 
on moral beings, greater degrees of distress iind paun * 
are more significant than smaller ones ; and express 
sive of higher emotions in him who inflicts them. Al- 
thougb) therefore, it be admitted that the end and im- 
port of the sufferings of Christ cannot be collected 
merely from xhtir greatness : this^ however, is a con- 
sideration which may not be without its use, in inves- 
tigating a subject of so much importance. Greatness 
of sufferings gives a coloring to things, which is not 
found in smaller degrees of distress : and naturally 
raises and heightens the ideas, both with respect to the 
avenger and the patient. 

WfiiiE the sufferings of Christ no more, nor great- 
er, than would naturdly and necessarily affect human, 
animal nature, in that trying situation in which he 
was placed, and in which he expired ; they would still 
have a language, an import in them. But were there 
superadded to these, peculiar agonies and distresses, 
this most surprising event immed\axe\y i^\3kX^ oxi ^ ^\V 
/erai2t hue, md the language oC U \ft NfviU^^^^ ^t«i^^^ 
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In order to ;i clearer understanding of the design 
and import of the sufferings of Christ, it may be of 
use to attend particularly to the descriptions given of 
them, by the sacred writers ; and the manner in which 
they are represented ; that we may, from thence, be 
enabled to form some estimate of their weight and 
greatness. 

The whole life of Christ, especially his public min- 
istry, was a scene of labor and suffering : But at the 
close of it his sufferings became much more severe 
and intense. Accordingly, in regard of sufferings^ 
this is spoken of with an emphasis, both by Christ" 
and his Apostles. Thus when the Jews laid violent 
hands on the Saviour, he says, *' When I was daily 
'* with you in the temple, ye stretched forth no hands 
" against me-: but this is your hour^ and the power of 
'' darkness ;"(?/) hereby intimating that now he was in 
a peculiar manner given up into the hands of the pow« 
ers of darkness. For this reason it manifestly was 
that the prospect of what he had to endure when he 
was to make his soul an offering for sin, was so ex- 
tremely trying and affecting to him. This last trying 
and affecting scene appeared to lie with great and pe- 
culiar weight on the Saviour's mind : And he ever 
spoke of it with peculiar feelings and emotion* When 
he told his disciples that he came to set fire on the 
earth, he immediately adds, " but I have a baptism 
" to be baptised with, and' how am I straitened till it 
*' be accomplished,''^ (zy Accordingly, when he went 
into the garden where he was taken by. his enemies^ 
though just before he possessed the utmost composure, 
he was immediately seized with horror, and said to 
his disciples, " my soul is exceeding sorrowful even 
^ unto death ;" And this sorrow, broke fortK uvta xVcw^ 
GT^Yucst, pathetic cry, " O my ¥ixVvex, \l\\.^a^^^^i'^^^^ 

M I-uke xxii. 53. {jz) l^vvVe ijav. 5Q. 

G % 
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*^ let this cup pass from me." Bat that it might not 
be thought that his spirit tailed him, and that his soul 
shrunk back from the sufferings it was necessary he 
should endure, he immediately adds, '^ the spirit in« 
" deed is willing, but th^ Jlesh is weak."(fl) This 
scene is prophetically described, by the Psalmist, in 
the following manner, " The sorrows of death com- 
•* passed me, and the pains of hell gat hold upon me : 
^* I found trouble and sorrow. Then I called upon 
^^ the name of the Lord ; O Lord, I beseech thee, 
" deliver my soul."(6) One Evangelist relates that, 
upon his coming into the garden, " he began to be 
" sore amazed, and to be very heavy."(c) And, an- 
other, that upon his earnest cry for deliverance if it 
might be the will of God, an Angel was sent to him 
from heaven, to support and strengthen him under his 
distresses : And, that he was in agony in his prayer, 
and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood fall- 
ing down to the ground,(d) Soon upon this, his ene- 
mies came upon him, being conducted to the place of 
his retirement by one of his professed friends, and 
took hini by violence, and carried him before the ru- 
lers where he suffered the grossest indignity and 
abuse. Here he was treated with the utmost derision 
and contempt ; mocked, spit upon, and cruelly smit- 
ten. Finally, after sentence of death had been passed 
upon him, he was led out of the city, and like the vi- 
lest malefactors nsdled to the cross. There after he 
had hung a number of hours on the accursed tree, and 
endured the sore revilings and cruel taunts of his ene- 
siies ; as if given up of God himself, in whom he had 
ever trusted, he pathetkally cries out, *^ My God, 
** my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?"(e) Upon 
this, nature itself sinking under so dreadful a weight, 
Ibe mighty Redeemer bowed his sorrowful head, and 

. M Matt xxW. 38, 39, 41. ib) Pfealm cxv\. ^, A., (^?'^^fe^ax^ 
^^'^' 60 l.uke»». 43,44. Ce)Mait,»Vu>4fe. 
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gave up the ghost. The affecting description given us 
by the Psalmist, of these unparalleled sufferings, may 
assist us in judging of their nature, and estimating 
their greatness. After this manner they are prophet- 
ically described : " My God, my God, why hast thou 
" forsaken me ? why art thou so far from helping me, 
*' and from the words of my roaring ? O my God, I 
** cry in the day time, but thou henrest not ; r^nd in the 
" night season, and am not silent. But thou art holy, O 
" thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel. Our fathers 
** trusted in the«, they trusted, and thou didst deliver 
*' them* They cried unto thee, and were delivered: 
" they trusted in thee, and were not confounded. But 
" / am a worm, and no man ; a reproach of men and 
^ despised of the people. All they that see mcy laug^h mc 
" to scorn : they shoot out the lip, they shake the head, 
*^ saying, he trusted on the Lord that he would deliver 
^' him : let him deliver Aim, seeing he delighted ifi 
*' him " I am poured out like water, and all my 
** bones are out of joint : My heart is like xvax^ it is 
** melted in the midst of my bowels. My strength is 
" dried up like a potsherd 2 my tongue cleaveth to 
*^ my jaws ; and thou has brought me into the dust of 
** dcath."(/) 

On this descriptioa of the sufTerings of Christ, wc 
remark : 

1. That it naturally represents his misery as being 
exceedingly great. Language can hardly paint a 
scene more full oi horror and distress ; or represent 
more keen and pungent anguish. No account is giv- 
en us, in any part of the sacred writings^ of sufferings, 
to be compared with those ot the Lord of glory. Ad- 
mitting the description to be just, and without a figure ; 
we must necessarily suppose xViax i^'<i\xv ^x^ ^k^xtww 
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arose to such a height, in the man Jesus Christ, as is 
beyond the power of a mere human mind to receive. 

2. The above description evidently represents the 
' sufferings of Christ a^ being peculiarly great, and at- 
tended with some aingular circumstances which gave 
an edge to his sorrow. Th'j amazement which took 
hold on him l>efoic the arrival of his enemies, the ag- 
ony into which he fell while in the garden, and his re- 
peated and fervent importunities that the cup he was 
about to drink might if possible^ p2iss from him ; are, 
all indications of evils in prospect, far greater than 
those of a mere separation of soul and body. But 
just before, he appeared with great calmness and com- 
posure, instituting the sacrament of the supper, and 
communing with his disciples in it. But, in a few 
moments, without any visible cause from any differ- 
ence of external circumstances, he discovers great 
perturbation of spirit ; and, was in such agony oi mind 
as was too much for nature to bear. This must, cer- 
tainly, have arisen from some invinsible cause ; nor 
can it be accounted for any otherwise thaA by suppos- 
ing that it arose from the immer'iate hand of God; 
These circumstances would naturally suggest to the 
disciples, that there was something far more trying to 
the mighty Saviour, in that scene of sufferings that 
was before him, than cither the mere indignity he suf- 
fered from men, or the pangs of natural death. The 
pains of death were, soon aiter, suflPered by his disci- 
ples, without any such complaint : And, the prospect 
of suflfering death for the sake of Christ, and in his 
cause, was so far from being terrilVingand distressing 
that it was rather joyful and comforting to them. Ac- 
cordingly, when the Lord sent Aruinias to Saul, af- 
terwards called Paul, to perform a miraculous cure 
upon him.; he tells him, that ihlsi S?iuV \nas» a chosea 
vessel unto the Lord, to bear l\\s T\Tvvi\e t'.Tcvc^w^vVv^ v^^^- 
tji/es / PAid saySf « I ^vill cO.iew V\\twA\o\\ ^vv:^x vXwsj,^ 
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" he must ^^r for my name's 8ake."{^^ The strong 
crying and tears, therefore of the Saviour, and the 
mighty agonies into which he fell before his death ; 
together with his most 'affecting exclamation on the 
cross, ^^ My God, my God^ why hast thou forsaken 
*' me !" when compared with the patience, serenity 
and fortitude with which his disciples afterward suf- 
fered death for bis sake ; must strongly indicate dis- 
tress and pains peculiar to Him -who made his soul an 
offering for sin* Be the occasion, or especial rea^ 
son of these sufferings what it may, it is nevertheless 
manifest that there was something very peculiar in 
the sufferings themselves ; and that they had an uiv- 
paralleled sharpness in them. What can be more dis- 
honorable to the character and dignity of Christy es- 
pecially as he is held forth as the most perfect pattern 
of meekness, and patience under sufferings ; than to 
suppose his distress and anguish did not rise to an 
height far exceeding any thing that was ever endured 
by a mere man ? We have no other way to reconcile 
his bitter cries and complaints, with that patience, that 
quiet resignation for which he is so much celebrated 
in the word of God ; than by magnifying his sufferings, 
and heightening our ideas of their weight and great- . 
ness* 

3« It is, therefore natural to suppose that the prin- 
cipal pains endured by the Lord of glory, in that hour 
of darkness, were seated particularly in his mind — that 
the views of mind Vfhich then possessed him, were far 
more distressing than the pains of mere animal, sensi- 
tive nature. If that forsaking him of God which oc- 
casioned his bitter exclamation on the cross, was mere- 
ly his being given up into the power of wicked men, 
to be put to death ; we can atill see nnvKxvi^ tgksi^. 
dresidful in it, than merely VuasuS^TVCv^^'^ ^-iwNS. ^^* 

(^) AcVs Vx. \^. 
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dying. Wc have, therefore, reason to suppose that 
such views of things, such a sense of the awful and 
terrible nature of divine wrath, thjAi crouded in upon 
him, and filled his pure and holy nnncl« as quite over- 
whelmed him with sorrow ; and, were faf "more in- 
supportable than the pangs of natural death. Thus, 
might he be said eminently to be a man of sorrows, 
' and acquainted with grief. All the concomitant cir- 
cumstances of his death, especially when compared 
with the behavior of his followers under the sufferings 
they endured for his sake, very naturally concur to 
suggest these apprehensions concerning the sufferings 
of Christ 

Having thus taken a view of the sufferings them' 
sehes which our Lord underwent : in order to under- 
stand the language and import of them, we may, in 
the first place, consider the hand and agency of God in 
them ; and then, the evidence we have of their being 
expressions of divine anger. 

I. We may consider the hand and agency of God, 
in the sufferings of Christ. ' Though Christ was God 
as well as man, and it was indeed GOD that was man- 
ifest in flesh ; yet so long as he was in the world he 
acted in a subordinate capacity, put on the form of a 
servant, and subjected himself to the will and govern- 
ment of his Father who was in heaven* Christ in his 
whole person, however dignified by being peculiarly 
and eminently the Son of God, was a servant and be- 
came obedient. And every event and circumstance 
of his life are to be attributed to the providential gov-^ 
emment and disposal of him who is only God, as their 
cause, as truly and in as high a sense as the events 
Had circumstances of the lives of mere men. 

On this groani) we gbsetire). 
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*" 

1. That GOD brought on the' man Jesus Christ, 
all the evils and sufferings which he endured. His 
hand and agen<5y were not less visible* nor his power 
•and providence le«^ active,, iq bringing sufferings and 
death on his only begotten Scn^ than on sinners of maq- 
kind. Nor indeed was the governing providence of 
God less concurrent and active, in bringing pain and 
distress on the man Jesus Christ, than it is in bringing 
evils on impenitent sinners, either in this world or the 
world to come. The flame which consumed the life 
of the Saviour, was as truly lighted up by the power 
of God ; as that which will torment bis enemies, day 
and night, forever and ever. This is manifest, as 
well from the language in which this event is spoken 
of in the word oi' God ; as from the nature and rea- 
son of things. Thus it i» said, JEHOVAH laid on 
htm the iniquities of us all: And it pleased }^l\OY A.H 
to bruise him and put him to grief»(Ji) God also saith, 
b}' the prophet, relative to this event, " Awake, O 
" sword, against my Shepherd, and against the man 
<^ that is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts : smite 
** the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered."(i) 
Therefore the Apostle Peter acknowledgeth the death 
of Christ to be the effect of the hand and determinate 
counsel of God: And that though men crucified him 
with wicked hands^ they nevertheless did no more than 
what the hand and counsel of God^ determined to be 
done.(k) 

It would be very inconsistent, both with reason, and 
the plain and natural import of these scripture-expres-> 
sions, to suppose that he who is only God, the origin-^ 
al and supreme Governor of the world, suspended 
even in the least degree, that agency which had hith- 
erto been unremitted and universal i stept aside, and 
stood as a mere spectator of thia horrid ^c^\Na. Vi ^V5. 

W Isai iiil 6, 1 0, CO ^achari. x«v. T . O^ ^^*A^s .1^ 
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were the case, how it could before, with propriety, be 
predicted that God should smite y and bruise^ and put hint 
to grief ; Viiid afterward be aqknowledged that his 
sufferings and death were the effects of the hand and 
determinate counsel of God; is not easy to be compre- 
hended. Were it so that the hand and power of God 
were less actire in brinp^ing those evils on Christ, 
than in any other evils brought on moral beings ; it is 
not easy to see why Christ, who, in character of me- 
diator, always considered himself as a servant, and 
acknowledged subjection to God, should yet cry to 
Him for help and ilelivcrancc. It is evident, there- 
fore, that whatever evils were endured by Christ, were 
fi*om the hand of that God between whom and men he 
beted as mediator : All the sufferings he endured^ 
were from his active power and providence ; they 
were as much from the hand of God, as any evils that 
were ever brought on any of the human race. 

2. All the conduct of Cod, in his providential 
government over his creatures, is expressive, and hath 
a language in it. None of ^e providences of God 
are without meaning ; but are all instructive and sig- 
nificant. They exhibit the same uniform and glorious 
character that is held up in his word* The same pur^ 
^ses and designs, the same most perfect and excel- 
lent disposition, which are expressed in words^ in the 
holy scriptures, are delineated and exemplified in 

factSj in his providential government. The divine 
character is described in xvords^ in the sacred oracles ; 
and exhibited in facts in his providence and works. 
And the character itself is not less legible, nor its ex* 
cellencies less visible or conspicuous, in the latter than 
in the former. The real character, the general dispo- 
sition of the divine mind, is not less obvious in what 

hv i/(^es, than in what he says: Nor co\x\A\\.^?Ai\^'Vsfc 

nccoiwted for that it ehould be ol\\eTv*\&e, ^\CA^ ox^^ 

^rea tend of his xvord'i^ to explum iJeve xe^oxi^ o^\iA 
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conduct— ^thc rule of his providentW governtnent. 
And as the glory of God really appears in the perftrcj 
correspondence of his actual government, with those 
laws of his kingdom whicli are taught us in his word ; 
so, every part of the divine conduct toward intelligent 
creatuces^ expresseth the same general character which 
is marked out in the promises and threatenings of 
revelation. 

3. This being the case, it is manifest that there is 
no part of the divine conduct toward moral creatures, 
but what is expressive, either of his approbation of 
righteousness^ or hatred ofiniqutty* It is the glory 
of God that he loves righteousness, and hates iniqui- 
ty. This is absolutely essential to his goodness and 
love. Without this, his disposition to promote the 
general and the greatest good, could not possibly ht 
perfect. And if such a disposition as this wholly pos- 
sesses and fills the divine mind, there can be no part 
- of the divine conduct but what is expressive of it* 
It must be that, in all the good, and the evil, which he 
brings on the subjects of his moral government, he in-* 
variably exhibits this most pure and perfect goodness : 
s^^justing all his providential dispensations ih such a 
manner, and in such perfect wisdom, as naturally to 
carry the marks of it ; and sensibly to express, to ra- 
tional beings, either his approbation of virtue, or his 
hatred of vice. 

This brings us to show^ in the next plate, 

II. That the sufferings and death of Christ werfc 
expressions of divine anger. 

THfiRE is nothing in the word of God t<^ U^d vw^tssk 
suppose that evils brought otv motAV^wi^^a^'tw^axO*^ 
every instance^ expressive of dWiwe «cv^^x \ >d\\X. ^ ^^ 
rietyof things that evidentW v>xo\t ^^ «iitvVc^^ * ^^ 
H 
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1. The law and the promise of God, secure the in- 
nocent from every positive evil, everjr infelicity which 
doth not necessarily result from the mere natural im- 
perfection of the creature. The word of God is full 
of promises to the righteous ; and there is no mention 
any where made of evil, but in case of transgression. 
Cod blessed our first parents in their estate of inno- 
cency ; and gave not the ^least intimation of any evil 
that should befall them, unless they rebelled against 
him. Such was the nature of the covenant, the ten- 
our of the law, under which they were placed, that it 
absolutely secured them from every positive evil ; and 
particularly from so great an evil as natural deaths in 
case they persisted in their obedience. Therefore the 
Apostle considers temporal death as a certain proof 
that the subject of it is a sinner. He says, ^^ Where* 
** fore as by one man sin entered into the world, and 
** death by sin ; and so death hath passed upon all 
** men, for that all have sinned?^ (I) As sin brought 
death into the world, so this still gives it universal do* 
minion. As it was originally a testimony of divine 
anger, it still continues to be so. That death is a 
curse is evident from this, if nothing else, that the 
death of Christ is brought, l3y the inspired Apostle, as 
a proof that he became a curse.(m) 

But it is eviJent that the law of God secures the 
innocent, not only from deaths but from every other 
positive evil. The Apostle saith, " Now to him that 
*^ worketh, is'the reward not reckoned of grace, but of 
" dcbt."(7?) Where the obedience is perfect, the re- 
ward is due by law ; the law, under which man wa^i 
originally placed, secures it ; and it is not considered 
as an act of grace to confer it. And if the reward 
here spoken ot implies a deliverence from all positive 
e^JlSf and a security against them •, \t \x. vux.^ti^'^ ^Vsa.^- 

CO Rom. r. 12. (m) See Galat. m. 13. (.«^ "B.^^. Vi ^ 
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piness as complete as the natural imperfeefion of the 
creature will admit ; then, of course, the law, the es- 
tablished rule of divine government, certainly secures 
the innocent from every such evil ; and ascertains to 
him all possible good. But if the divine law thus pro- 
tects the innocent, and secures him against evil, then 
all positive evils brought on moral beings, must cer- 
tainly proclaim divine anger^ and prove that some in- 
iquity hath taken place* 

If the law of God doth not eertainly secure the 
innocent from all evils ; if there are evils to which 
such may b^ exposed and subjected, which neverthe- 
less, are not the objects of a curse^ and that too the 
curse of God^s law ; there is no security that they 
who are redeemed by Christ shall ever be delivered, 
from all evil ; because his redemption is effectual to 
deliver only from the curse of the law. Christ hath 
redeemed his people from the curse of the law ; but 
from no other evils than such as they are doomed to 
by this curse. If, therefore, the law doth not secure 
the innocent from evil and sufferings, neither doth the 
g9spel^ the believer. And of course, if natural evils 
and sufferings are not invariable testimonies of divine 
displeasure ; we neither should have had any securi- 
ty against them, hadrvt remained innocent ; nor can we 
now obtain any security against them by being inter^ 
estedm the redemption purchased by Christ. Yet we 
find it expressly declared, concerning those who are 
redeemed by Christ, that *^ God shall wipe away all 
** tears from their eyes ; and there shall be no more 
•* deaths neither sorrow^ nor crying^ neither shall ther^ 
•* be any more pain : for the former things are passed 
** away."(o) Accordingly, 

& PouTivE evils, we &nd, wt \TW«vi^^ ^t^; v^ 
(9) Rev. ixi. 4. 
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jects of a thrfotnmg : with these God threatens his 
enemies. There is no evil to which human nature is 
subjected in the present world, or to which men are 
exposed in the future^ but what is comprised in some 
one of the threatnings of the word of God» Therefore, 
though peace and happiness are promised to the right- 
eous, the Lord proclaims, " Wo unto the wicked, it 
^^ shall be ill with him ; for the reward of his hands 
" shall be given him.'*(/») And, it is of great import- 
ance that we view the subject in this light, in order 
that we may be convinced, that the evils we suffer in 
this lik, are indeed so man}r testimonies of God^a 
righteous displeasure against us. God aever threatens 
evils excepting in the cases of offence ; and, never 
brings evils in the execution of the great and originid 
laws of his kingdom but on those who transgress. 
And, if this be true, it manifestly proves that all posit' 
w^ evils are Qertgin expressisns of divine anger* But» 

3. Thr holy Scriptures clearly and very evidently 
^ach us that the sufferings and death of Christ weie 
ei^pressions of divine anger.. By the Prophet Zacha- 
riah^ God calls upon his sword to awake against Cbriat, 
and commissions it to take away his life in the follow- 
wing words, ♦* Awake, O sword, against my shep- 
^ herd, and against the man that is my fellow, aaith 
^ the Lord of hosts : smite the shepherd and the 
^ sheep shall be scatteFed-*-."([^) That Christ is the 
shepherd here spoken of» la. evident from this, that he 
was many times prophesied of under that title ; and 
frequently stiled himself the shepherd^ the true shep- 
herd^ while he was upon earth ; and had that title of- 
ten given him, by the Apostles, after his nscensiotf. 
And, that the words under consideration had reference 
to the death of Christ, and were atv ^^^jTesa i^redictipn 
ofjt, 19 /nooii&st from the appYvcaiV>u ^\us^x\^ft^\A.'«v- 

(/») Issi. a. Xt, (^) Zachar. W1.7* 
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self) makes of them, on the night on which he was 
betrayed. When Christ went out to the mount of 
Olives, after the institution uf the sacramental sup- 
per, he says to his disciples ^^ All ye shall be offended 
«^ because of me this night : for it is written^ I will 
^^ smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall 
" be scattered :"(r) And this we fend no where writ- 
ten but in the passage before us* Here, then, God 
calls upon his own sword to awake against Christ, and 
to smite him. And, this is evidently the language, 
the expression, of righteous indignation. God's 
«7t;0r// is that by which he executes vengeance: As 
thtjiMghdii among the Romans, the sword of the ci- 
vil magestrate, means his authority to execute punish- 
ments. Therefore the Psalmist saith, ^* Godjudgedi 
^^ the righteous, and God is angry with the wicked 
^^ every day. If he turn not, (that is, if the wicked 
*^ turn not,) he (God,) will whet his sword; he hath 
*^ bent his bow, and made it ready. He hath also 
*^ prepared for him the instrument of death : he or- 
<^ daineth his arrows against the per8ecutors."(«) 
And the apostle urgeth the fear of the civil magistrate 
on this consideration that he ^^ beareth not the sword 
^^ in vain, but is the minister of God, a revenger to 
** execute wrath upon him that doeth eVil."(t) Hence 
it is evident that God's sword is used in the execution 
of vengeance : Nor, is it ever made use of in any oth- 
er way. The sword he made use of, when he smote 
Christ, was more especially, the cruel and perfidious 
Jews. Accordingly, we find that David stiles wicked 
men God^s sru>ord. Thus he prays, ** Arise, O Lord, 
^ disappoint him, cast him down ; deliver my soul 
^ from the wicked vrhizYi is thy sword.^Cu) And this 
prayer, we have reason to suppose, David made in the 
Spirit, personating Christ, of whom Va Ht^&VBL^sss^iN^ 

(r) Matt. xxvi. 31. CO Pii3^TiiVC\.V\A^- 
(0 Rom. xiii. 4. (^tt^ l^saAxa VYL. \^ 

H 2 
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type. And, the prajer itself is the same, for sub- 
sciincc, which Christ, in his own person, made when 
he cried tf it be possible let this cup pafs from me. 
Thus God made use of wicked men as his sword 
against Christ, to smite him and take away his lite* 

Iif like manner Gorl had, before made use of the As- 
syrians as his rod to correct and chastise the people of 
Israel. In such lang;uage as this doth the Prophet 
foretel the evils which God was about to bring upon 
his people by the hand of the proud Assyrians ; ** O 
" Assyrian, the rod of mine anger^ and the staff in 
^' their hand is mine indignation. I will send him 
** against an hypocritical nation ; and against the people 
" of my wrath will I give him a charge— —to tread 
" them down like the mire c5f the streets."(tt>) When, 
therefore, God makes use of the same instruments, 
wicked men^ in bringing evil upon Christ that he had, 
again and again, made use of in executing his wrath ; 
when they are expressly called his sword, which is 
never drawii but for the execution of vengeance : 
And, when this sword is expressly called up by God 
himself, and commissioned to smite Christ ; the whole 
rule and analogy of divine dispensation, and every con- 
curring circumstance, lead us to view this astonishing 
event as an awful manifestation of divine displeasure. 
All these considerations being taken fully into view^ 
if we cannot read the holy anger of God in the death 
of Jesus Christ, it will be difficult to determine that 
this b written in legible characters, in any evil that God 
has ever yet brought upon men. 

But, further, we are expressly told that Christ was 
made a curse* The Apostle says, ^^ Christ hath re- 
'^ deemed us h'om the curse oS the lacw^ 6ring tnocfe m 
*^ curse for us; for it is written, Cuxs^A \a ^nw^j csw^ 
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" that hangeth on a trcc."(af) These words plainly 
suppose that the suiFerings of Christ on the tree, 
were a fruit and manifestation of divitie anger. Por, 

1. Th£ curse that Christ suflTered, or was made, 
was none other than the curse of God. The words 
which the Aposde quotes in proof of Christ's being 
made a curse^ are these, For he that is hanged^ (on a 
tree) is accursed of God» And, if Christ's being cru- 
cified, and hanged on a tree, are a proof that he was 
made a curscj they are equally a proof that the curse 
which he was made, was the curse of God. For every 
one that was hanged on a tree, was accursed of God : 
Christ's being hung upon a tree was a proof that he 
was made a curse ; and therefore, a proof tliat, if he 
was made any curse^ it was the curse of God — if he 
suffered, or endured any curse j he suffered and endu- 
red the curse of Godn 

2. We know of no other curse of God, than what 
is threatened in his holy law. God inflicts, or exe- 
cutes, no curses but such as are denounced in his law. 
The holy scriptures, certainly know of no other curse, 
and treat of no other curses that are ever, either de- 
nounced, or executed, by the Deity, than those which 
are penalties of the law, and with which the breakers 
of the law are threatened. Therefore, 

3. Christ's suffering the curse of God, was his 
suffering the curse of the larv^ If Christ endured 
the curse of God, and the holy scriptures know of no 
other curse of God than the curse of the law i it plain- 
ly follows that Christ endured, or was made, the curse 
of the law. And that it was the curse of the law that 
Christ was made, is manifeslly m^^^&Vsi^^'^R^sc^^ 

ii/u/rr coii9idcration. The Apo%\\e ^iixvCgl^Sc^ ^2kkv^ 
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hath redeemed us from the curse of the hnvj being 
made a curse for us. He was thea treating of the 
curse of the law and no other : He had just said that as 
many as are of the works of the law^ are under the 
curse. And then asserts, that it is from the curse of 
the law that ChVist hath redeemed us. From this curse 
Christ redeems his people by being made a curse for 
^hem : Which evidently implies that it was the curse 
of the law that Christ was made. There is not here 
given the least hint of any other curse ; nor any thing 
said to lead the thoughts to any other, or suggest the 
most distant idea of any other. And as an evidence 
that Christ, who, it was well known, had been hanged 
on a tree, was made a curse ; the Apostle quotes a 
passage from the old testament in which it is assert- 
ed that he who is hanged on a tree is accursed of God^ 
and applies it to Christ. Tliis makes it manifest that 
the curse ofGod^ which is the curse of the law<, was laid 
upon Christ : And by his being made this curse^ he 
redeemed his people from the curse of the law. The 
particle /or, with which the Apostle introduceth the 
text from the Mosaic law, plainly shows that the pas- 
sage is not exegeticaly nor brought with design to ex* 
Elain the nature of the curse which Christ was made ; 
ut to provie that he was indeed made a curse* Or 
should It be admitted^ (which however there is no rea* 
son for admitting) that the Apostle designed^ in those 
last words, to let us know what the curse was which 
Christ endured ; still it will be evident that he was 
made a curse in which God manifested his anger ; 
And, dierefore, that the sufferings and death of Christ 
ifere indeed expressions of divine anger* It there- 
fore follows, that the scriptures plainly teach us that 
the fruits of divine displeasure were endured, by 
Christ, espf ciiUy wbea he hung upon the tree. 

SoMjB have supposed that tortvxe^tivx CVxvsx ^'^^\i- 
4iuring tAe curse qftht imVy \^o^UTvect^^%xV^^*^^^w 
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in it the idea of Am being a sinner^ and of his feeUng 
those horrors and that despair which are peculiar to 
sinners. And this supposition is founded on an ap- 
prehension that spiritual death is a great, if not prin- 
cipal * part of the curse of the law» But this is a 
supposition quite without foundation. Spiritual deaths 
as the phrase is commonly used, means a person^s be- 
ing perfectly under the^ dominion and power of sin i 
or to express it in scripture-language) being dead in 
trespasses and sins : which is the same as his being 
wholly and totally a sinner* But this surely can with 
no propriety be considered as a curse upon the sinner. 
Sin is vokiHiary ; it is what is chosen by the sinner ; 
and is not the curse itself, but that which exposes to if, 
and incurs it. It would be strange that for commit- 
ting one sin, which must be a voluntary act, God 
should threaten the sinner with committing another^ 
which must be equally voluntary ; and make this the 
penalty of the former — the curse to be endured for it* 
At this rate, the penalties of the law could not possi- 
bly be any terror to the sinner. 

Trs penalties of the law, therefore, must of neces- 
sity, and in the nature of things, be natural evils^ not 
moral. By bringing natural evil it is, that God ez- 
presseth his displeasure against moraL Natural evik 
are punishments, but moral are not ; The Jormer^ 
therefore, and only the former, are the sanctions, or 
curses of the law. So that Christ's enduring the 
curse of the law, would by no means imply that he 
was a sinner ; that God was angry with Christ ; or 
that Christ felt those sensations of despair, and those 
horrors of an accusing conscience, which will necessa- 
rily accompany, and be a bitter part of the sufferings 
of sinnersi when they endure the cut«A of tV^ \s)m% 

Natural evils which cxif«w x>cv^ ««v5^x tS. ^^ 
ar« ibe eurae of the law. NaXxwA «s^Ui Cfexvs^^'^ 
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ed, and those to a high degree. These are all a curse, 
and the curse of God ; and, evidendy represented as 
the curse of the law* And when we consider the 
dignity of the person, and the excellency of the char- 
acter of Christ ; if the natural evils he sufierecf from 
the hand of God, were sufficient to express to the 
views of creatures, as high a degree of divine dis- 
pleasure, as the natural evils which God brings on the 
sinner himself, when he executes the curse upon kim ; 
it can be no reflection upon Christ, nor imply the 
least defect in his character, to consider him as h?viDg 
endured the curse of the larw^ and in this sense having 
been made a curse for his people, that they mighi be 
the righteousness of God in him* 

But it may, perhaps, be here objected, that " As 
" Christ was infinitely far from being, himself, an 
** object of the divine anger ; the natural evils which 
*' were brought upon him were no expressions of di- 
*• vine displeasure, either against him, or against any 
^^ other person. It may be urged that God, in bis. 
*' providence, put the Saviour into that trying situation 
•* in which he lived and died, in order to give him 
** opportunity to exhibit the most exalted virtue, and 
** display the excellencies and glories of his own char- 
" acter to the best advantage. And if this were the 
** true reason of the sufferings of Christ, the evils 
** which he endured were so far from being any cx- 
** pressions of divine anger, that thev were rather 
^^ marks of divine favor : And, therefore, in all the 
*' sufferings that Christ endured, great and terrible as 
^^ they are, we can behold nothing more than marks 
^^ of favor and honor to the person of Christ.'* 

1m answer to this objection it may be replied^ that 
t/je idea of the end of Christ's suS^tvm^ coxiX^n^r.^ \tw 
tAe objection before us, however na^utA Vt xci^^ be 
^^^Oijfv^ to be in itself, is far from coxtts^ow^^'^^'^^^ 
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the representations given of it by the inspired writers. 
The Scriptures teach us that God's sword was awa- 
kened and drawn against Christ — ^that he was made a 
curse ; and that this curse was the curse of God. Here 
h« is represented as being made a tin-ojertng^^htinf^ 
bruised and put to grief by Jehovah^ and wounded for 
our transgressions. And this is language never made 
use of in the holy scriptures, to paint divine compla- 
cency and favor. Swords are not drawn against any 
one for any other purpose than that of expressing dis- 
pleasure. Favors are not usually confered^ at the 
point of the sword. And if the evils which were 
brought on Christ, are to be considered in no other 
light than that of divine favors to the person who suf- 
fered ; we can see no propriety in theii: being called a 
curse^ the curse ofGod^ &c. If the sufferings of Christ 
were only marks of divine favor^ and as it were tht 
post of honor given to the great Captain of salvation ; 
this idea would have been much more easy and natu* 
rally conveyed by other and very different expressions 
from those that are made use of in the sacred writings^ 
It is hard to see how this would authorize us to con- 
sider Christ as being made a ntrse^ and being pierced 
by God^s sword, the sword of divine vengeance. The 
post of honor is never considered as the curse oi him 
who appoints to it : especially when that appointment 
is a mark of distinction and favor. And if the curse 
which Christ was made is not a token of divine an- 
ger ; if the sword of God which was awakened and 
drawn againnt Christy and which actually executed 
him, and took away his life ; (lid not express divine 
anger ; a doubt may immediately arise whether God's 
curse in any case whatever really expresseth angen 
^f, in that case, it expressed nothing more than kind 
purposes toward the Saviour, where will be vbft ^n\- 
dence that^ in any other case, k en^Y^i^^^i^ ^tc^ ^^t<% 
more than iind, benevolent purpo^e^ xovi vc<i ^^ ^^* 
fercr.^ U the cut^e o/God^ the ciwrsc of tht Iflcw^^"^^ 
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laid upon Christ, was no mark of divine displeasure ; 
no evils, no sufferings whatever, merely from their 
beiog the curse of God, and the curse of the law, will 
exhibit divine anger. And of course the curses, the 
sanctions of the law, do not hold out divine indigna- 
tion to view* 

Il'he word of {jod is the authority by which we are 
to determine, both the end sitid the import of the suf^ 
ferings of Christ. And, when we are here taught that 
Christ, in dying, was made a curse — that he was made 
so by Jehovah-^that this curse which he was made 
was the curse of God; if the curses of God, and of his 
law, hold out anger and indignation to view^ it cannot 
consistently be denied that the sufferings and death of 
Christ were indeed expressions of divine anger. Ac^ 
cordingly, the redemption of Christ's people is con- 
stantly and abundantly attributed, in the holy scrip- 
tures, to the sv^ertngSy the deaths the blood. oi the Sa- 
viour ; and, by his being made a curse^ are they re- 
deemed from the curse of the law. 

Further ; in confirmation of this view of the suflF- 
erings of Christ, as being expressive of the anger of 
God against sin, it is worthy of notice that the virtue 
of his atonement is constantly set to the score of his 
^jff wrings ^ both by Christ himself, and by his apostles* 
Thus Christ says, *^ As Moses lifted up the serpent 
"^in the wilderness, even so must the Son pf man be 
^^ lifted up \ that whosoever believeth on him should 
*' not perish, but have eternal life."(i/) Again ; ** An4 
*' I i/* I be lifted up from the earthy will draw all men 

.^^' unto me."(2) When his dtsciples; were confounded 

on seing him whom they believed to \^<t the Messiah 

/suffer death ; immediately after his resurrection be 

teprovea them in the following manner^ ''^ O Iqk^isA 

0> Jotm Ux. I4> 15. iz\ Ji^hn ^. 1^ 



" slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
" spoken. Ought not Christ to have .suffered these 
** things — ? And he said unto them, Tht-se are the 
** words which I spake unto j'ou while 1 was yet with 
" you, that all things must be fulfilled whrch were 
'* written in the law of Moses, and in the prophfte, 
^^ and in the psalms concerning me. And said imto 
*' them, thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to 
** sujffer and to rise from the dead on the third da\."(a) 
Accordingly, the efficacy of the atonement made by 
Christ is constantly represented as being in his blood* 
Speaking of Christ, the Apostle sajs, *^ In whom we 
** have redemption through his bloody the forgiveness 
** of sins, according to the riches of his grace.'*(A) 
And, the Apostle again saith that " without shdddin^ 
** of biood thftre is no remission."(i) Therefore it is 
that" the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin :"(rf) 
And, the robes of saints are said to be made white in 
the blood of the Lam6,(e) 

Christ's obedience unto death wais infinitely pleas- 
ing to the Father ; and, as huth been before observed, 
of infinite importance. Without this^ his sufferings 
find death could have been no atonement for sin. And, 
for his obedience unto death it is that ffe is highly ex- 
alted, and hath a name given him which is above every 
iname.(y) Yet the obedience of Christ, important 
and glorious as it was, is never once 8{X)ken of as 
making atonement t Nor, are his disciples ever re- 
presented as being purged and saved by his obedience $ 
but, invariably, by his bloody his sufftiings and death. 

Not*-, if the whole efficacy of the death of Christ M 
an atonement for the sins of the world, con^istet' in 
the perfection of his personal o6ediencc \ \\ ^ V\w«w tnrx 
how to account for it that thU t?&cw:^ t^^\v v^ Owv^-sccb^ 
<>j tcite xxiV. 25, 2(5,44, 46. QbV'&^V^^.Vl . ^c^ VlOa A-j./^^ 
W John i. r (tf) Rxir. vu. 14. i^f) VVvvJi. \v, ^,^. 
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from sin, should be constantly represented in figura- 
tive language, and that too, when the idea of the per- 
fection of this obedience is not, at all, heightened by 
the figure made use of to express it ; but would have 
been, at kast, as perfectly clear and inlcUigible, had it 
been said that his people were redeemed by his obcdi' 
encc unto death. Figurative language is not made use 
of, in the holy scriptures, unless it be where the ideas 
to be conveyed by it, are designed to be less obvious 
than if expressed in plainer terms ; or, with a view 
to give them greater clearness and perspicuity. But, 
if the sufferings and death of the Saviour were of no 
other importance, as an atonement for sin, than as a 
testimony of the perfection and height of his obedi-^ 
ence ; it is hard to be accounted for, that the holy 
Ghost should constantly represent the efficacy of the 
atonement as being in the deaths the blood of Christ: 
And much more so, that he should speak of Christ as 
being a sin-offerings and his death as being a curse-^ 
the curse of God^ and the effect of God\' STvord ilrawn 
against him, and commissioned to smite and execute 
him ; and, in this way represent Christ as falling a 
victim to divine justice. 

These considerations, it is apprehended, sufficient- 
ly show that there was some further end to be answer- 
ed by the siifferings and death of Christ than o, mere 
exhibition of the strength and perfection qf his personal 
obedience : And, that this^ would by no means war- 
rant that mode of expression which is frequently and 
abundantly made use of, by the inspired writers, in 
treating this important subject. To suppose that the 
death of Christ answered no other end than to illus- 
trate his obedience, would, certainly, imply that the 
iigure.s made use of in representing it, are bold and 
strong beyond any parallel to be iouvvd va ^3cv^ viVoXa 
ivord of God ; and chat the itnA^cs ^Vow \tv co\ox^ vci 
^f'/r/V/.. It was never desigiied ^\v:ys\^ovA'\Vicv\^\N^^- 
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While, on the other hand, the foregoing observation*^ 
as would be but natural to suppose, was in fact the 
case, evidently bring into view the FATHER as sit- 
ting to hold the rights of government, while the SON 
was acting the part of a servant ; and having himself 
a glorious and awfully majestic part to act, while a 
sin-offering is made by Christ, we behold the high and 
holy character of HIM to whom it is made ; and, 
see the awful manifestations of that divine displeasure, 
the exhibitions of which can no more be suppressed, 
than God himself can cease to be infinitely holy ; or 
can be restrained from expressing, in his government 
oyer a fallea world. 



CHAP. VII. 

In which it is shewn that tht anger of God which ap- 
peared^ and was expressed^ in the sufferings of 
Christ ; was really against sinners. 

SOME have apprehended that it is impossible the 
sufferings of an innocent person, should express an- 
ger against the guilty j And, on this ground have 
supposed it absurd to consider («brist as, in any sense, 
a substitute^ in his sufferings, for sinners. Therefore 
against the idea of atonement being made by the 
sufferings of Christ, it is objected that " wc cannot 
«» comprehend how the punishment, or sufferings of 
** an innocent person^ should express displeasure 
" against the guilty." 

Tsis objection implies that it is essential to the 

character of God, that in his providential govem- 

menty he should treat every ont 2lc.cot^ycv% ViNK>a» ^-^^ 

character and deserts : And xh^X aLSi^-JXT ^^\^a^^^x•^'?^Y^ 

and evily brought on moral be\T\^s^ «.xi^x^'8»^>icv^^^'^'^ 

approbaiion^ or the contrary \ \Yi«i ^ot^ ^S. ^'^^c 
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the rectitude of his government requires that he con- 
fer only good on the righteous, and evil on the vi* 
cious. On this hypothesis, therefore, either one or 
the other of the following things must be true : viz. 

1. That it is inconsistent with the character of 
God, and the rectitude and glory of his government, 
to exercise mercy to sinners in delivering them from 
the natural evils their sins deserve. For, according 
to the objection before us, in the rewards and punish- 
ments of the future world, God only expresseth his 
approbation and disapprobation of the several charac- 
ters of the different persons who are the subjects of 
them. If it be impossible for God to express displeaS" 
ure against sinners^ by bringing natural evil on Christ ; 
it must be equally impossible for God to express ap* 
probation of the character of Christy by conferring 
natural good on sinners. If God can intelligibly ex- 
press his approbation of the obetUence of Christ by con- 
ferriilg blessings on sinners j he can intelligibly ex- 
press his abhorrence of the disobedience of men, by 
laying the curse on Christ. The objection supposeth 
It absurd that there should be an interchange of per- 
sons, between Christ and sinners, as to the blessing 
and the ciirse of obedience and the reverse. And if 
this be absurd^ the salvation of sinners is not to be 
considered as the reward of Chrisfs obedience ; but 
pf their own penitence ai>d return to their duty. And 
consequently the Resign of Christ's coming into th^ 
woikl, could be no more than to bring the good news 
that penitence shall obtain pardon ; and of his death, 
to seal the truth of it with his blood. On this supposi- 
tion all the blessings that will ever be confered on the 
followers of Christ, in the future world, are to be con- 
sidered only as so many marks of the divine approba- 
tion of their characters : And there is no other meri- 
tonous cause of the salvation of sinners, than their 
eirn pgnitei\ce and return to tVitli d>^v^* T^"*! "^^^ 
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easy to see, at once excludes trery idea of gospel 
niercy^ and of the meritorious righteousness of Christ 
as a ground of the salvation of sinners. If the salva- 
tion of sinners be only a reward of their own peni- 
tence and obedience, all ideas of gospel-grace are 
wholly excluded. For, it is a maxim of the gospel that, 
to him that rvorketh^ the reward is not reckoned of 
grace J but of debt.(^) 

If it be essential to the glory of God that, in the 
good and evil he brings on his creatures, he should treat 
every one according to his deserts : the consequence 
is that, in his providential government in dispensings 
blessings and evils, he never doth, in fact, express any 
displeasure, in any way whatever, against those who 
are vessels of mercy. From no natural evil whatever, 
no adversity or sufferings, are we authorised to con* 
dude that there is, or ever was, in the divine mind, 
the least displeasure against them for any sin they ever 
committed against God. 

O?^ this supposition it is manifest that it is not es- 
sential to the glory of God, and the rectitude of that 
government which he is actually exercising over men, 
that he ever should express displeasure against us, for 
any of our conduct, by bringing natural evil upon us. 
For, if, iu consistency with the rectitude of this gov- 
ernment, he may save a part of the human r.ice with- 
out expressing his disapprobation of their conduct by 
any 7iatural evils xvliatever ; it is evident that the glo- 
ry of this government could not be sullied, nor the rec- 
titude of it rendered suspicious, by a total suspension 
of punishments : And, notwithstanding all the wicked- 
ness that has taken place ; the divine government may 
appear perfectly equal imd glorious, if no sinner be ev- 
er punished. 

(g)' Rom. iv. 4. 
I ^ 
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2» I r it be admitted that it is essential to the gloiy 
of God, and the rectitude of his government, that hit 
anurer be in some way expressed, in his providence^ 
against the wickedness of those whom he pardons 
an I saves, the objection before us must imply that 
divine anger against the sins of men, may be main* 
fcsted to a degree fully sufficient to support the honor 
of the government of God, without any natural nrib. 
The objection supposes that the natural evils brought 
on Christ did not express divine anger against the 
sins of men ; And, that^ for this obvious reason, that 
the punishment, or sufferings of an innocent person, 
cannot express displeasure against the guilty* If, 
therefore these natural evils which were brought on 
the person of Christ, were not expressions of divine 
anger against the sins of men ; they did not in any 
waif express divine anger : because, it is on all hands 
admitted that they expressed no degree of anger 
against Christ* 

If, then, in the sufFerings and death of Christ, God 
expressed no displeasure against the wickedness of 
the world : it is manifest that, by no natural coik 
xuhatever loth he express anger against sinners whom 
he pardons and saves* And therefore, whatever be 
the rebellion and wickedness of nren, the honor and 
rectitude of divine government by no means inter a 
necessity of natural evils ; but, the glory and dignity 
of the character of God may be fully supported with- 
out the execution of punishments* 

It, in the sufferings and death of Christ, God ex* 
pressed any degree of anger whatever \. it muat have. 
been against sinners : because, no degree of it existed 
again^ Christ. But i£^ on the oiVi^t \iaxied^ vVve nafti- 
ra/evi/s ewured by tine Savurar^ Nvete tio cx2^^Wfi?o& 
ofdii'jne anger ; it mo«t clearly 1[oftov%\V\*xQ»c\^mw-i 
coDsistemly ,vith the rectitude »tA bKS ^ ^^ ^"^"^ 
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eminent, pardon and niTe sinneis fvUhout expressing 
iy natural evib any degree of displeasure against them 
for their sios. And, if God may do this consistently 
with the rectitude and glory of his government ; he 
may, also, consistently with the moral law^ which 19 
the great rtdt of his moral govemm-^nt. For, what* 
ever God may do consistently with the honor of his 
government^ ne mav also do, consistcndy with the 
honor of his law : And, of course, the law it9clf^ox\i 
not require that the sinner should be punhhea. So 
long, therefore, as we believe that, neither the glory 
of the divine character, the rectitude of his govern* 
ment, nor the honor of his law, require that sinners 
should be puninhed f we cannot possilily, with the 
least reason, entertain any fears or expectatioos of fu- 
ture punishment : but, must, of necessity, view all 
the arvful threatnmga of the law only as so many 
scare-croxvs held out to terrify weak minds. 

These are the obvious and necessary consequences 
of denying the necessity of punishments^ in the divine 
government, when moral evil hath actually taken place* 
To this conclusion will the sentiment that God may 
consistently pardon and save sinners without express- 
ing, by any natural evils ^ his displeabure against them, 
evidently lead, and, in this will it manifesdy termi- 
nate. 

But, if it be granted, on the other hsmd,. that the 
honor of the divine government forbids that sinners 
should be pardoned and saved without God's express- 
ing in some way, by natural evils^ his righteous dis- 
pleasure against them, for their sins ; it must ^ 
course be that this displeasure be expresssed by natu- 
ral evils brought on an innocent {>€rson: >Qft.^*^>dfife "^^ 
salvation in question^ is from such Qud nn^ Jtwiw ^wd» 

naiural evih as the ainneT AeBerv^* \S. ^v^^v^*^. 

w€ be oxpreascd by mtw^ «H\* \.T^>a.i^x «i.«^ • 
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•ztT himself y the stnnrr then is not saved. It must, of 
necessity, be therefore, that if it be expressed by nnt- 
ural evils brought on anrj one^ it must be, by their be- 
in;]; brought en one ivho is not a sinner : And, there- 
fore, displeasure against the guilty is expressed by suf- 
ferings' brought on the innocent. 

To say, therefore, that displeasure against the ^^til- 
///, cannot be expressed by evils brought on an inno- 
ctnt person y at once denies, either the ';2tfCf.y.5?Vy of pun- 
ishment ; or room for pardon. For if it be essential 
to the glory of God, that he express displeasure- 
against wickedness hif any natural evils ; these evils 
must be endured, either by the guiltfj^ or by some one 
who is innocents If they are endured, by the wicked 
themselves, the sinner is noty yea cannot be pardoned. 
If the sinner be pardoned, and the displeasure of God 
nevertheless expressed in natural evils ; it must of ne- 
cessity be that this is done in natural evils bi«ught on 
one who is innocent. Thus evidently doth the objec- 
tion under consideration deny any necessity, arising 
either from the law, or the character of God, that sin- 
ners should ever be punished ; or, it denies that ein- 
ners of mankind will ever be delivered from that pun- 
ishment which is their just desert according to th« 
tenor of the divine law. 

But it may perhaps be denied that eitlier of these 
consequences are involved in the sentiment that the 
anger of God against the xoicked cannot be expressed 
in the sufferings of one who is righteous. It may be 
urged that " as the obedience of Christ, especially 
'' under very heavy and severe trials, expressed a very 
** high degree of love to holiness ; this of course, ex- 
*' hibited a proportionable aversion from sin. And as 
*«^ Christ was Gad manifest in thefesh, whatever hatred 
^^ and aversions wcra expressed by him^weve the ha- 
'^tred-^tlie aver.sicns of GOD. A.ij.i x.\v^t^tot^: God"** 
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*' hatred of iniquity appeared and was expressed in 
*^ the obedience of Christ. His acting uniformly 
^ against the cause of sin, very naturally and necessap* 
*^ rily expressed bis displeasure against the sinnen" 

But in reply to this reasoning it may be observed : 

1. That the objector, in taking this course, splits 
upon the very rock he means to avoid. It is urged 
that the supposition, that the displeasure of God againat 
the wicked^ cannot be seen in the sufferings of an inno^ 
cent person^ implies, either that the wicked will be 
universally punished ; or, that the character and law 
of God do not require that God's displeasure against 
the wicked should ever be expressed in any natural 
evils^ any sufferings whatever. The argument before 
us admits, that the divine bemg may so act against sia,^ 
and oppose it in such a manner in his own conduct^ as 
to render punishments unnecessar}' : Or, at least to 
render it consistent with the spirit of the law to for* 
give penitents without expressing by natural evibf any 
displeasure against them for their sins* But if Go4 
may forgive some sinners, without testifying his anger 
against them by natural evils ; it is difficult to see why 
he may not all. If the honor of the divine law ma^ 
be so supported without natural eviist as to make it 
consistent with the character of the governor of the 
world, to exercise his grace in bringing some to re- 
pentance, and then forgiving them ; we see not why 
it may not alL We can see no other objection against 
the salvation of aU than this, viz. That the character 
an 1 conduct of God could not appear to harmonize 
with his perfect law, unless he expressed displeasure 
against the rebellion of men by natural evils. But 
the argument which pleads that God's displeasure is 
sujfficiently expressed, to answer the purposes of law 
and government, in the obedience of CKvvsAh^ xotsks^^'^ 
this objeetion. And, therefoie^vX. voi^vt.^^^'Sa^^'^* 
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or of God's law and moral government may be sup- 
ported without the execution of punishments : At 
least, that there is no necessity of God's testifying 
against the wickedness of men by natural evils^ in or- 
der to its being consistent with his character to pardon 
and save sinners. 

2. It may justly be scrupled whether it can, with 
propriety, be said that the holy and obedient life of 
Christ expressed any divine displeasure against men 
for their sins : — At least, any disposition, in the di- 
vine mind, to punish men for their sins. " God sent 
•* not his Son into the world to condemn the world i 
•* but that the world through him might be saved."(f ) 
Christ's disposition to obey the law, ^^^ acted Old ana 
expressed in his life on earth. And whatever reasons 
there might be, from any considerations, to suppose 
he entertained a disposition within himself to punkh 
sinners ; still his own personal obedience to the law 
did not express it ; in this it was not acted out in its 
proper and natural fruits. This disposition of the di- 
vine redeemer remains to be exhibited and displayed 
on another day« And if there were no other exprtt' 
4ion of divine displeasure against sin necessary, than 
this ; we have no reason to expect that any other ex- 
pression of it will, in fact, be ever made. Accord- 

3. If God's being manifest in flesh, and acting 
against the cause of sin in a holy and obedient life, and 
subduing the power of it in his people, be all the way 
in which it is necessary his anger against sin should be 
expressed ; we have abundant reason to conclude, that 
jfeither the spirit of the law, nor the honour of the 

divine government require u shoxAA cvtx Vs^ «x^xe«- 
sed in any other way. And iheiefott ^^^\vTi««wV^ 

(^) Jobn m. 17 
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arc far from being necessary under the divine govern- 
menu For, on this hypothesis, God would appear to 
act more decidedly and completely against the cause 
of sin, and so of course express higher displeasure 
against it, by wholly eradicating it out of the heart of 
every moral being, and setting all his creatures above 
the reach of naiural evil. 

These are but the natural and obvious consequen- 
ces of the opinion that the displeasure of God against 
men, for their sins, was not expressed in the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ. 

As an evidence that the sufferings of Christ wei*e 
expressions of divine anger against men for their sins ; 
It is to be observed, 

1. That these svfferings were in reality, express 
Eions of divine anger. These were a curse^ the curse 
pfGod^ which can, in the nature of things, be no oth- 
er than an expression of anger. The sword of God, 
the sword of (!ivine justice, was called up, and com- 
missioned against Christ ; and smote, and took away 
tiis life. But it is unnecessary to repeat what has beett 
said on this subject in ^ former chapter. We ^o- 
cieed, 

2. To observe that the anger of G6d which appear^ 
ed and was expressed in the sufferings of Christy 
could not be against the person of the Saviour. Christ 
alwa)s did those things that pleased the Father.(A) 
He is God's beloved Son in whom he is well pleased (f) 
How often was the voice of God heard from heaven^ 
deds^ring concerning Christ, while he was on earthy 
'* This i%r my beloved Son, in whom I am well \jUasss^ 

** ed.'\^)' Never did iV\c l?«i\\v^it \\fe^ ^v^'^x^^SNm^ 
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love with greater complacency and delight, than when 
he was making his soul an offering for sin : And nev- 
er did he feel a more infinite tenderness for him, than 
while he was wounding him for our transgressions, 
and bruising him for our inijuhUs. 

3. God is invariably displeased at sin ; and, he 
never has the least degree of anger against any of his 
creatures, but sinners. The law of God, which ex- 
presseth his very mind and xviliy curseth those, and 
only those, who continue not in all things written in 
the book of it, to do them. When any of God's crea- 
tures commit sin, they provoke his anger. But, where 
there is no sin, it cannot be that God is offended. And, 
as God is angry with the wicked every day ;(/) every 
exhibition of divine anger must be against sinners. 

4. It is evident, and is generally confessed, that 
the happy and blessed hmx^oiChrisfs glorious right- 
eousness^ are confered upon sinners of mankind^ and 
enjoyed by them. The Apostle sailh, *' as by the of- 
•' fence of one, judgment came upon all men unto con- 
*' demnation ; even so by the righteousness of one, , 
** the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
" life. For, as by one man's disobedience, many were 
** made sinners ; so by the obedience of one, shall 
** many be made righteous."(w) And this one per* 
son^ by whose righteousness the free gift comes upon 
men to justification bf life, the connection of the Apos- 
tle's discourse evidently proves to be the Lord Jesus 
Christ* ** Therefore'^ he says again, " by the deeds of 
*^ the law there shall no fiesh be justified in his sight : 
** for by the law is the knowledge of sin. But now 
** the righteousness of God without the law is manifes' 
*^ tedf being wimessed by the law and the prophets ; 

** evca the righteousness of God viVvvc>\\^\>^ JoitK oj 

. fi> ft. irii. u. (fl!i)- Rom. V, 1ft, t^. 
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'* yesus Christ unto all^ and upon all them that be- 
** licve»"(n) These passages, with many others in 
the Scriptures, make it evident that sinners of man* 
kind receive and enjoy the rewards, the happy fruits 
of the righteousness of Christ : And, that the benefits 
of his righteousness are, of grace, bestowed upon sin- 
ners. This is the true and only proper import of the 
imputation of Christ's righteousness to believers—.-*- 
This is to have his righteousness imputed to them ; for 
them to receive and enjoy the benefits, the happy 
fruits of it. 

Add to these considerations, the frequent and ex- 
press declarations of the word of God respecting the 
end of the sufferings of Christ, can there be any re- 
maining doubt whether the displeasure of God which 
was exhibited in them, were against sinners ? No 
point can be made more evident by express divine dec* 
hrations than this. Here, we are told that Christ 
^^ was made under the law, that he might redeem them 
" that are under the law, that they might receive the 
" adoption of sons.' Yo) Here, we are taught that 
Christ united himself to his people, by a strong and 
invincible love, that he might recover and save them. 
The nearness of his relation to his people, and the in- 
timacy of the union which subsists between them, are 
such as to require the strongest similitudes, the bold- 
est metaphors, to express them. He is the vine of 
which they are the branches :(/») the husband oi whom 
the church is the spouse .'(y) the headot which his peo- 
ple are the bodi/ ; even so that they are members of 
his Jleshj and of his bcnes,(r) 

This is the relation in which we kre taught, by the 
unerring oracles of truth j that Christ stacidA tjci Vv\& '^^^- 

(») Rom. Hi, 20, 22. (o) Galal w. K, 5. (^^ ^^^^ 
W Uaiah lit. 5, 6. (r) £pheslaiv% v. t^^. 
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li\e. And, standing in this relation to them, it is ex- 
pressly declared by the Spirit of truth, that he was 
wounded for thdr transgression*^ and bruised for their 
iniguiiies :(s) that, he was made a ciirsefor them :(t) 
that, he was delivered, (that is to death,) for our of- 
fences :(ii) that, he was once offered to hear the sins of 
many ;(w) and, that he bore our sins on the tree.(«') 
It is expressly asserted that Christ died for the ungod- 
ly — that he died for us :(tf) that, he suffered for the 
unjust^ that he might bring them to God :(z) that, he 
WSLS sacrificed for us, (a^j And, to close the whole^ 
Christ himself tells us that he came to give his life a 
ransom for many ; and was the good shepherd who laid 
down his life for the sheep. {If) 

Beside the very unscriptural consequences which 
necessarily flow trom a denial of the possibility that 
the anger of God against sinners should appear and 
be expressed in the sujfferings of an innocent person / 
these passages of scripture, together with the observa- 
tions immediately preceding, are so many concurring 
proofs, and unequivocal testimonies that, m the suffer- 
ings of Christ, this was in fact the case. And, all the 
mighty power which Christ displayed while on earth ; 
every miracle that he wrought ; and, more still, if 
possible, his triumphant resurrection and ascension to 
glory ; together with all the marvellous effects of it^ 
which have since appeared upon earth ; are so many 
additional testimonies, so many irrefragable proofs 
thzt the righteous displeasure of Gcd^ which shone in 
the sufferings of the Saviour j had really^ for its object^ 
the sins of men. 

If, the Deity himself had been about to- contrive 
the most eiTectual means fat giving conviction, to all 

M Isjuah I'm. 5. (t) Gal&t. m. Iti. ^ii^ 'OjiTsvwva Vi . "i^ 
fwj Hcb, MX 28. rx\ 1 Petec u. ^. tA ^'itawvuN^^,^. 

C^J 2 Peter in, 18, Pal 1 Cor - . T ^»V\ ^o^v^ it. n^ VS. 
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creatures, that the anger which burned in the mfferings 
of his dear Son^ was not against him^ but against sinjii! 
men : What could he have done more, what more ef«> 
fectual method could he have taken, to ascertain such 
a truth ? To see the fruits of divine anger alight upon 
the immaculate Lamb of God, when he came to de- 
liver his people from the power of sin, and from the 
wrath and curse of God ; and, then, behold the peo- 
ple of Christ, who are themselves infinitely guilty, 
reaping the happy fruits of divine righteousness ; so 
stron^^ indicates, in itself, an interchange of persons, 
between Christ and his people, as to sufferings and re- 
wards, as hardly leaves room for a doubt whether this 
were really the case. Under these circumstances^ the 
express declarations of the word of God must, surely 
be sufficient to put the matter out of all dispute ; and, 
leave full conviction in every candid mind, that the 
sttffertngs of Christ were, in reality, expressions of di- 
vine displeasure against men for their sins. 

Birr, to all this it is objected that ^' The rules of 
**^ righteousness never admit, that the innocent should 
<* be punished for the guilty* If, as Abraham^ the 
«« father of the faithful, reasoned, that it be far from 
•* God to slay the righteous with the wicked^ and, 
" that the righteous should be as the wicked: (c) much 
^ farther must it be from God to slay the righteous 
" instead of the wicked." 

This objection, it is to be observed, as well as those 
to which we have before been attending, supposes that, 
if any punishments are necessary in the divine g^ov- 
ernment, they must be laid only on the guilty ; if it 
be necessary that God express anger by any natural 
evils^ they must be inflicted on those who d^^'^xs^ 
them : And^ therefore, if it be comv^\«c^ ^*v^ "^s^ 

CO Genesis xVm.!i5. 
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divine rectitude in any instance to pardon the sinner, 
It must be that the rectitude of divine government 
does not require that the anger of God against sinners 
shoul'i ever be expressed by natural evils : And, con- 
sequently, that the law of God doth not require it. 

This objection, at least, supposeth that the law^ of 
God doth not require that in every instance he should 
express displeasure against sinners by inflicting natu* 
ral evils upon them : and therefore, that there is not 
a disposition in the divine mind, that could eve«.^ tru- 
ly and properly delineated in this way. But, if the 
law and character of God do not require that this 
should be done in every instance^ we cannot see with 
what propriety it should be done in any. And, if this 
be the case, we may fairly conclude it never would 
have been done, even if Christ had not come into the 
world. According to this hypothesis, therefore, we 
must suppose that the true end of the coming of Christ 
was to relieve the minds of men from those unneces- 
sary fears which the law of God, unless smoothed and 
softened by some milder and more generous dispensa- 
tion, would necessarily beget in them. But if this 
were the true design of the coming of Christ, it is 
difficult to see how it could with propriety be proph- 
esied of him, that he should magnify the law and 
maic it honorable ; (J) and how this could be a ground 
of God's beiQg well pleased for his righteotisness^ 
sake. Surely the Saviour himself had not this view 
of the end of his mission, when he declared^ ^' I am 
" not come to destroy the law, but to fulfill. For, 
*' verily 1 say unto you, till heaven and earth pass^ 
" 07ie joty or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
*' law, till all be fulfilled.(e) 

FURTBER i the objCCtlOIt SUp?Q^e>^ t!waX, ^fi>3J^\\ 
[^J Isaiah xlu. 21. W MtiXXXit^ ^. VI , \^. 
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be inconsistent with the righteousness of the Govern- 
or ol the world, to treat the righteous as the wicked^ 
yet, the^ nature of the divine government is such as 
doth not require that the wicked %hQ\jX6, be distingtash* 
ed from the righteous ; but admits that the rewards 
of righteousness may be equally and indiscriminately 
bestowed on the wicked^ and on the righteous* And 
what ideas of government remain, after we have a- 
dopted those modes and rules of administration which ^ 
equally admit the righteous and the wicked to the re* 
wards of obedience^ it must be difficult for any one to 
ascertain. 

It is readily admitted that it would be inconsistent 
with the rules of common justice for the Deity, by his 
mere authority and power to subject an innocent per- 
son tosufferings. Bat the objector himself admits that 
the holy and innocent Saviour of the world, was indeed 
subjected to many hardships and sufferings. And we 
must deny an universal divine providence, unless we 
suppose that Christ was subjected to these sufferings 
by the power and will of God. Therefore, fact itself 
opposeth the very spirit of the objection j unless it be 
urged, in vindication of God's righteousness, that 
volenti nonfit injuria ; and that Christ, willingly and 
cheerfully^ for the purposes of the general good, sub- 
mitted to these natural evils. But if this maxim be 
adopted as a solution of the difficulty which real fact 
presents to us in the divine government ; it will equal- 
ly afford us a solution of the difficulty contained in 
the objection before us. For if it be consistent with 
the character and righteousness of God to bring a 
small degree of natural evil on an innocent person, 
upon his freely consenting to it ; it is equally consist- 
ent to bring greater degrees, if he haih the subject'! 
free conseau If the consent oi )Jcv^ «^^<5;^XHi^ ^^'^t, 
tify it in one case, it wiW siX&o vcv Ccv^ ^>X\Kt% ^'^^^ 
u W.19 a reality that Cbxist viifi:>sx^^ wJo^^^x^^ ^^^ 
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self to those natural evils which the Father in fact 
liiid upon him, for the purposes of the general good : 
thtr supposition that these evtU were expressions of 
di\'ine anger against sinners, will not at fdl obscure 
the evidence of the righteousness of God. 

If to promote the general good, the Saviour freely 
and voluntarily suhjected himself to those natural 
evils which were the proper fruits and testimonies of 
divine anger against the sins of men, there was no 
more injustice done him in their being laid upon him, 
than if he had subjected himself voluntarily to nat- 
ural evils on any other account, or for any other re- 
ward. And it the consideration of a reward^ would 
justify laying evils upon him on any other account^ or 
Jor any other purpose ; it would, also, justify laying 
evils upon him as expressions of divine anger against 
sinners^ in case he could receive a sufficient and full 
reward. But if the general good of the universe 
were better secured, and more highly advanced in 
this way^ than in any other, the glory of God in the 
salvation of sinners will be esteemed, by the Saviour, a 
full and ample reward for all his hard labor and suffer- 
ings. Accordingly this is the way in which the holy 
Scriptures teach us that the Saviour of the world is 
rewarded for the arduous work which he accomplish- 
ed by his death. " He shall see of the travel of hit 
^^ soul, and shall be satisfied: by his knowledge shall 
'^ my righteous servant justify many, for he shaU 
** bear their iniquities."(jr} 

WflATEVCR maxima be adopted in vindication of 

the divine righteousness in bringing on the innocent 

Saviour those natural evils which be actuaUy endtired, 

jnajr be improved to equal advantage, in vindicating 

fbt HffAfeousne^s of God in ex^casui^ VC\& ws^gsi %• 
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gainst ^inntrM in the pmn9 and sujfferinga of the SaV" 
tour* 

There is certainly no natural absurdity in suppos- 
ing that Christ should freely consent to bear the inu 
quities of his people ; and that, he consenting to it, 
the Father should lay them upon htm. Nor is there 
in this method of the recovery of sinners, the least 
appearance of* unrighteousness in God, or injustice to 
the Redeemer. And when the holy Scriptures are so 
very full and express to the case, as hath been al- 
ready shown ; no difficulty can remain in supposing 
that the anger of God which appeared and was ex- 
pressed in the sulBferings of Christ, was, in reality, 
against simiers. 
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Shewing the Consistency of full Atonement with free 
Pardon^ 

MANY have supposed that the opinion of the sin'* 
ner's being pardoned u^hfuU atonement made for his 
sins, 18 a palpable absurdity. And, therefore, that 
the doctrine of atonement^ and the doctrines of free 
grace arc utterly irreconcileable. ** For," say they, 
** when we have received the debt^ what grace is diere 
♦♦ in freeing the debtor? And that, whether the money 
" be paid by the debtor himself, or by some other per- 
** son-** Were this a similitude which would property 
apply, in the case before us ; it is acknowledged there 
would be a dificulty. But, this objection arises f^m 
a wrong construction of the doctrine of atonement. 

lie order to shew the tonraitekc^ cR. txttmirwinvX^-^^ 
the free g-race of God in tV\e a^N^Xvoti oS. ^vw^rx's. \ ^^'>' 
rt/oj: further will be ntceM^c^ ^b«cq.\.o ^r^iMtv 
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I. The nature of pardon and grace : and shew in 
what cases, and under what circumstances, the sinner 
may be the subject of them* And, 

II. To shew what it is that constitutes the natui*e, 
and makes the essence of atonement* 

I. We are to state the nature oi pardon smd g-race ; 
and shew in what cases, and under what circumstan- 
ces, the sinner may be the subject of them* 

The gospel-idea of grace is, in general, that oi good 
conferred where evU is deserved. It is essential to 
the idea of grace that the subject deserve evil. Ac- 
cordingly, our first parents, while innocent, were not 
the subjects oi grace in their enjoyment of the favor 
of God* " To him that worketh is the reward not 
*' reckoned of grace j but of debt.'\g) Therefore, 

1. When they enjoy the divine favor^ who really 
deserve and merit the anger of God ; they are then 
the subjects of grace. When men enjoy blessings and 
good^ in the place of curses and evils which are justly 
due to them ; they are the subjects of grace* Only 
grace can relieve us frona evils and sufferings which we 
deserve. 

9' We are,, therefore, of necessity subjects of grace 
^1 being delivered from evils which vf^ justly deserve-; 
and, on the other hand, in having blessings conferred 
Vpon us of which we are utterly unworthy* No con* 
sideration whatever can take away the grace of these 
blessings so long^ as our desert of the contrary evils 
remains. 

^0 WsMN no injusUce vrould b^ O^oti^ \a m.t?Dk Viv 

(^} Eoinans vt* 4. 
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casting them ofF forever, it cannot otherwise be than 
that they should be the subjects of grace in being sa- 
ved. If men do not deserot eternal destruction, it 
will necessarily be an injury to them to inflict it on 
them. But, when men feel themselves to deserve 
this fate, it will be impossible for them to view it as 
any other than grace to be delivered from it. It must, 
therefore be grace in God to deliver men from those 
evils which their sins justly deserve. To be saved 
from a punishment which we have truly merited by 
our wickedness, must of necessity be a mercy to us. 
To suppose otherwise would imply that we jW//y de- 
serve punishment, aiid yet that justice requires we 
should be exempted from it. It is impossible for the 
sinner's desert of punishment to cease, otherwise than 
by having actually endured it. Therefore, it is impos- 
sible that it should be otherwise than mercy to the sin- 
ner^ to save him from the punishment which he just- 
ly deserves for his wickedness. In whatever way this 
salvation comes to him, whether through an atone- 
ment, or not ; still, to him it is grace ; he is the sub- 
ject oi grace. 

We may consider in the next place, 

II. What it is that constitutes the essence of 
atonement : And this^ in order to know whether 
atonement for sin brings obligation on Hi^ justice of 
God to deliver and save the sinner. 

Respecting atonement^ it is to be obser\'ed that it 
summarily consists in an exhibition of the righteous 
displeasure of God against sin, made in some other 
way than in the punishment of the sinner. The real 
abhorrence in which God holds the character of the 
sinner^ would be no more lhanitu\^' ocAWie*} ft^x^'y^- 
ed in his eternal punishment. It \s ol \!cv^>xV\!«C5«sX'v«^ 
portance that this disposition o£ tYv^ d\N\xi^XBwvxA^««^»* 
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appear in the government of God ; because this is his 
glory. Without this infirtite purity and hatred of ini- 
qujty, he could not be GOD — be absolutely perfect. 
If divine government can be administered in such a 
way, whhout the punishment of the sinner, as proper- 
ly to delineate this disposition of the divine mind, to 
the views of creatures ; the divine character will not 
suffer, by the pardon of the sinner. And in whatev- 
er way this disposition of the divine mind be delinea- 
ted ; whether it be in the punishment of the sinner, or 
in some other mode not less expressive ; the ends of 
divine government, in general, are answered. One 
great end of the coming and death of Christy was to 
delineate this disposition of the divine mind, and make 
a full and isensible exhibition of it. In his sufferings 
and death this divine purity, and hatred of iniquity, 
were sensibly and gloriously expressed. In the sufferr 
ingTt ofC/irtst God gives us to see that his own infi- 
nite mind is full of displeasure against sinners. Christ^a 
sufferings and death are a glass in which that charac- 
ter of God which we rca i in the threatnings and curses 
of the law may become visible and conspicuous. Af- 
ter all that Christ has done and suffered, if God par- 
dons and saves the sinner for hia sake ; it will afford 
us no reason to believe that there is less aversion in the 
divine mind from the character of the sinner, than the 
threatnings and curses of the law would naturally sug- 
gest. In this way, therefore, the honor of the law is 
preserved, though the sinner be saved. 

Viewed in this light, it is easy to sec that the a font' 
mcnt infers no obligation on the justice oi God, to par- 
don and save the sinner. The objection is, not that 
tlie purposes of grace cannot be answered \i the sin- 
ner be not saved, when atonement is made for his 
slas / bat, that atonement impWeftan c^\\^\\w\^'vTi ju*- 
^^'t to save the sinner. But, \i justice x^q^vt^^^ 
Ovation of the «uiaer, the Goitmot oivVft^w 
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must be guilty of injustice in damning him. To sup- 
pose that it would be unjust^ in God, to damn the sin- 
ner, evidently implies that a just and holif God hath 
not displeasure enough in him, for this purpose. And 
therefore that suck a degree of dispkasure could be 
made visible, neither in the atonement, nor In any oth- 
er way. But, that such a degree of displeasure against 
sinners hath, in reality, no existence in the divine 
mind, at once destroys all notions of gospel grace, in 
their salvation ; and that^ whether they be saved 
through an atonement, or without it. 

If such a degree of displeasure against sinners hath 
a real existence in the divine mind ; no external evt*' 
deiicr of its existence can, possibly, render it unjust for 
God to destroy the sinner. The higher the tvideAce 
of this disposition rises, the more must it appear grace 
in God, to pardon and save the sinner. Yea, the whole 
evidence we have of its being grace must arise from 
the sensible demonstration of the existence of this pure 
and holy displeasure in the mind of God. So long as 
we consider the divine character as the standard of 
perfection, we cannot believe a creature to deserve 
any evil which God hath not displeasure enough to 
bring upon him. But, the more sensible we are of 
the anger of God, so long as we view it to be just and 
righteous 5 the more will it appear' an act oi divine • 
grace to deliver the object of it from punishment. 

The death and sufferings of Christ are a glass in 
"which we may behold the feelings of the divine mind 
toward sinp.ers ; and, read an abhorrence of their char- 
acters ; a displeasure against them, which eternal de- 
struction would no more than fully express. Had we 
no sensible evidence of the existence of this diaposi- 
tion, in the mind of God ; we ccnAAVi^N^ TkSi vi\^««.^ 
r/r/ir t/ie sa/^ation of sinners \ao? gt*occ% N».W^>*' 
not been for ehc coming and worVi oi Ownax^^^ wk*? 
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not have had sensible evidence of this, otherwise than 
in the actual destruction of sinners. Had God saved 
sinners without any atonement, his government would 
have furnished no evidence of any such aversion of 
the divine mind from the character of sinners. Con^* 
sequently, there could not have been evidence that the 
salvation of sinners is of grace. 

According to this view of the matter, the atone-- 
ment is so far from being inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of grace^ in the salvation of sinners, that it ex* 
ceedingly illustrates it. Atonement is so far from prov- 
ing that it is not an act of grace to pardon and save 
sinners ; that, above every other consideration what- 
ever, it shows it to be pure grace. Yea, the atonement 
of Christ is so far from obscuring divine grace^ in the 
salvation of sinners ; that, without this^ grace could 
not have appeared. Had God saved sinners without 
doing any thing to vindicate the honor of his law, and 
witness his infinite hatred of iniquity j it could not 
have been evident that this salvation is of grace. The 
atonement, therefore, is so far from obscuring the 
lusture of divine groce^ that it greatly adds to it : Yea, 
it is absolutely essential to the evidence of any grace 
whatever^ in the salvation of sinners. 

God, himself exerciseth no grace^ excepting toward 
sinners. They, who are no sinners, cannot be the ob- 
jects of grace. The divine righteousness itself is lull 
security, for the innocent, against every evil. Grace^ 
in God, is the bestowmcnt of good upon those whose 
character he righteously abhors. Grace^ therefore, as 
a quality of the divine character, can be seen no far^ 
ther than his righteous abhorrence of the object of it 
becomes visible* The glory and greatness of divine 
ig'race^ can be estimated on\y by \Vv^ OniX.'t^x.^vva^ Kw 
which God holds the character oi tW oVv^^icx xck^^x^ 
wAom it i$ exercised. ThetefoTc^by Vvovr m\xOcv>>ci» 
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on(»re sensible the demonstmtions of divine nn^vr are, 
against the character of the sinoer, by so much the 
more conspicuous is the griKe of God, io his pardon 
and salvation. The clearer views we have of the dis- 
pleasure oi CiKuf^ on one hand ; the more lively ap«- 
prehension shall we have of divine grace on the other. 

ViEWiJf» the atonement, therefore, as a glass in 
which the rig^hteonsntsa of God may be seen ; instead 
of obscuring the lustre of divine grace^ in the salvation 
of Ainners, it greatly increases it. Yea, the atonement 
is the only glass in which the true beauty and glory of 
the ivfi^^ sovereign grace of God can be seen. 

Ob J. " It is a beauty in the character of the civil 
" magistrate to pardon ; and, ih'tB without any atone- 
** ment ; which may, nevertheless, be termed gracp!^ 

. Ans. Could human laws be framed with such per» 
fection as that their penalties should express the < is* 
pleasure of the community on/i/ in cases where the 
public good requires it should exist ; pardon could in 
no case be, either consistently exercised by the su* 
preme ma:gi8trate, or appear to be of grace. Were 
human laws thus perfect^ it would be injurious to the 
public to pardon^ in any case whatever } and absurd 
to lodge a power to exercise it^ in any branch of the 
executive authority. Pardon, in this case, would be 
So far from partaking of the real nature of ^rdce, that 
it would be fvii lent i/?;w5f;c^» For the penalties of 
the law couM never be incurrfcd^ excepting in cases 
where the common good requires that a public odntm 
should be exercised and expressedi Therefore, from 
the propriety oi pardons in civil government, we can 
infer nothing concerning the propriety and beauty •C 
pardons^ in the diVine; And^aY^\]\!^N«^'Qk<^td\vvk^^ 
case now actually is, that it is avi ?icl ^l §tace^ v^^^ 
civil magistrate to pardoa wUViOV^X SkXtyaaxn^^^X \ '^^«^ 
JL 
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not, however^ be from thence inferred that it would 
be g'race in God^ even in any instance to forgive tht 
sinner without an atonement* 

If the displeasure of God exist in every case where- 
in the penalties of the divine law threaten it ; pardon 
without an atonement, would be so far from being an 
act o^ grace ^ that it would be an injury to the public : 
And, for this obvious reason, that the divine displeas* 
lire exists in no instances whatever, but in those where- 
in the good of the universe requires it should be exer- 
cised. This may certainly be concluded from the per- 
fect and infinite regard the divine Being has for the 
greatest good of the universe. But, in every case 
wherein the universal good requires that divine dis- 
pleasure should exist and be exercised ; it is exceed- 
ingly evident that the same principle requires it should 
also be expressed. Therefore, pardon cannot consist- 
ently b^ bestowed without an atonement: Nor could 
it, without this^ be an act oi grace. 

These observations give us to see the reason why 
the scheme of the salvation of sinners, through the 
atonement of Christ, is so much cele43rated, in the gos- 
pel, for its consummate and unsearchable wisdom : 
And why a crucified Christ is represented as thepow* 
er of God and the tvisdom of God.(Ji) No wisdom, 
but that which is absolutely and infinitely perfect, 
could ever have found a way wherein the sinner could 
be pardoned, and yet the public good be saved : be- 
cause Godi% not offended, nor hath the least disposi- 
tion to punish, excepting in those cases wherein the 
public good requires that his displeasure be express* 
ed. Could this displeasure be made to appear, and 
j^et the public good be secured ; pardon, in that case, 
might be consistently bestowed *, anOk^ v7o>iX0^ ?i.^Y^<»x 

(A) 1 Cor. 1. 24. 
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to be a glorious act of dhine grace. Nothing but the 
atonement of Christ effects these ends ; and, nothing 
like this bestows such lustre and glory on divine sovt* 
reign grace* 
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Shexuing in what way it may be accounted for^ that 
the sufferings of Christ should be exceedingly great. 

IN order to see a possibility that the sufferings of 
Christ might have been very extreme, notwithstanding 
the absolute perfection of his moral character^ we arc 
to observe, 

1. That the ground of happiness and misery in 
creatures, doth not lie merely in the mind, independ* 
ently of all other considerations. 

Certain kinds, both of happiness, and of misery, 
are peculiar to certain particular temperaments of mind. 
But, susceptibility of pleasure and pain, is common to 
all creatures, whether good, or bad. It is not the 
virtuous only^ who are susceptible of happiness ; or, the 
vici^usy of misery. Had this been the case, the hap^ 
piness and misery of creatures would be the measure 
of their moral characters^ and exactly proportionate to 
the degrees of their virtue, or vice. Constant experi- 
ence and observation prove that, as holiness and hap' 
piness are not in the nature of things necessarily con* 
nected together ; neither are sin and misery. AU 
agree that Christ endured some natural evil: And, all 
know that sinners enjoy much natural good. Holy 
creatures are therefore susceptible of sufferings ; and^ 
sinful ones^ of enjoyment. Atkd^ >Nt.x^\\.Q'*^'«^^>»»N 
there would be, neither occasvoti, xvox toc^xsv ^^t xass^-^ 
government ; But, virtu© vroxiLd 2\y<^^% VtvciV^v«^ ^^ 
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reward ; flod rice, it» own ptmifthifiefif. Happiness 
consists, not in the exercise of desire^ but, its gratiji^ 
cation ; And, miseiry^ not in the exercise of sbifiMl of* 
fectton^ but in something which is disagreeable. 

God hath established an indissoluble connection be- 
tween holiness in this worlds and happine.ss in the 
next ; and, between persevering wickedness here, and 
complete misery hereafter. This is essential to the 
most perfect moral government. But, were these 
connections originated by the mere nature of things, 
the necessity of a day of judgment would be wholly 
superseded : And, every creature would even now, 
enjoy all the rewards which are annexed to the prac* 
tice of virtue ; or, feel all the misery which is the 
just desert of sin. It is, therefore, manifest that the 
satural dependence which is universally found in crea- 
iuresj whatever be their moral characters, renders them 
susceptible of good and evil, of pleasure and psim 
There is, therefore, no natural incofisistency in suppo- 
' sing that the creature, who is wholly vicious, may 
enjoy much natural gdod; or, that one who is wholly 
virtuous, may suffer extreme misery. Therefore, 

2. There is no apparent difficulty in supposing 

that the man Jesus Christ might endure a very great 

and extreme w*eight of suffering. It was as truly 

compatible with the power of God to inflict pain up» 

on this Son of his love, as on any other creature ; 

and, to cause distress to rise to a ver>' great height 

in him. It is inconsistent with the nature of thingt 

to suppose that Christ should suffer those horrors of 

an accusing conscience, which will m:\ke no incon- 

aiderabW part of the sufferings of the damned, ix» 

Jiel/; aiui^ with ihe very design of his coming, to 

imrgiat that he should endure, evcrv ^ot «i tciotix^yvX.^ 

that despair, yyhich will make 3i very \>\kv«t ^^tx o\ 

ihe pains of Gq^*^ en^m'ica. There a^xe^ \voNi^>»^x^ 
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Other considerations from whence distress might a- 
rise : And, such views ot* things mis^hc croud in upon 
his pure and holy mind, as could not fail of being 
extremely painfuL 

It is to be remembered that the Lord Jesus Christ 
was truly a man ; possessed of all the innocent pas- 
sions and feelings of human nature. And all the suf- 
ferings, the painful sensations he ever enduted, were 
they greater or less, were in his human nature^ and 
confined to it. It was the human nature of Christ 
that suffered : an human nature^ however, thiit was 
exceedingly dignified, and its powers greatly enlarged 
by its union to the divine .-——a consideration which, 
instead of diminishing, greatly increased his suscepti" 
bility of distress. 

Christ being thus possessed of the passions and 
feelings of human nature, there is no natural absur- 
dity in supposing him, however free in^m sin, yet 
capable of wtry painful sensations. Aad as all paia 
is really seated in the mindy it is far from being un- 
supportable that the power of God might communis 
cute such views of things to the man Jesus Chris*, as 
coidd not lail of being very distressing to him* There 
is nothing absurd in the supix>fiitton thivt God might 
communicate, to the mind of Christ, a very dear 
view, and lively sense of his just and infinite di«* 
pleasure against those whom the man> Jesus, casie 
to save : And as little absurdity in supposing that this 
view and sense of diwnc' wi^a^r^ should greatly exer^ 
dse the nkiml of Christ- Ami as this is a cam 
Yery sup|>osable^ there is alsa a Yisildis proprii&tji in 
i< : As we can hardly uaderstand how dfie mind q£ 
Christ should:, witJiouJt iti, chariy coiiu^^is^het^ iIh^ 
g^reatnt-ss q£ the wcwk he had uti4«t\2kssa v -wk^ V%?« 
fucd 00419^ su thing it ^aa to 'K<tA^<ttgv,\^ ^^gy^S wflft "^ 
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curse of the law, that they might be the righteous- 
ness of God in him. 

As the mind of Christ was unquestionably, sus- 
ceptible of clear views, and a very lively sense of di- 
vine wrath aijainst sinners ; it is no less conceivable 
that these views, this sense, should be extrenaely 
painful and distressing to him. If there be any dif- 
ficulty in supposing that a sense of divine wraih 
against sinners, should be very distressing to the 
man Jesus Christ : it must arise from one or other of 
these considerations, viz. 

!• That this wralh was not against the person of 
Christ: Or, 

2. That the large and extended views of things, 
which his union to the divine nature would necessarily 
suppose him to be possessed of, would as certainly 
prevent pain of mind ; as the clear, full light of heav- 
en will prevent it, in the saints who are spectators of 
the vengeance actuallv executed on the final enemies 
of God : Or, ' 

3. That the beauty ot the divine character which 
shone in that displeasure of God against sinners, 
which was exhibited in view to the mind of Christ ; 
would necessarily occasion the manifestation of it to 
be pleasing instead of painful. 

1. The first objection is, that the wrath of God, a 
view of which was communicated to the mind of 
Christ, was not against him personally, but against 
sinners. According to this objection we are to remem- 
ber, it is as hard to conceive that a view of divine wrath 
ngMinst sinners should give tVve least degree csi ^vci \» 
the mind of Christ, as that \t s\vov\\A fill it WvOci ^\*- 
trcMS. For that object whicVi'ts capaxA^ o^ mvoX^vaxm 
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any degrees of pain, if it be of sufficient magnitude, 
may fill the mind with anguish. And if such views 
of the anger of God ag:iinst those whom Christ came 
to save, could be communicated to his pure mind, as 
"would affect him with the least uneasiness and con* 
cern ; the communications might be so enlarged as to 
raise uneasiness and sorrow to a very great height* 

But if a sense and view of divine anger against 
men, could give no pain to the mind of Christ because 
he was not the object ; it must have been because he 
v»as susceptible only of pleasures and pains that were 
merely personal ; which would be to reproach him 
with that same selfish, contracted spirit, which he 
came to eradicate from his people. This would sup- 
pose that he felt no interest in his church ; and that, 
too, at the very time he was laying down his liftt for 
them. 

It is very manifest that the interest we have in a 
person, or an object, is the thing that gives spring to 
our concern about it. And however foreign the ob- 
ject, may be from our pemons $r selves^ yet an interest 
of our affections in it, lays a foundation for our de- 
riving from it, either joy or sorrow, pleasure or pain. 
If the interest of the community, for instance, en- 
gages our attention and affections, more than any in- 
terest that is merely personal ; whatever affects the 
community, will more sensibly exercise our minds, 
than any thing that merely affects our own private in- 
terest. A follower of Christ, it may easily be imagin- 
ed, has such an interest in his kingdom, as more sen- 
sibly to feel the injuries that are done to it, than any 
private injury to himself. And if vengeance must be 
directed against himself personally, or against the in- 
tereat of his adored Saviour •, x\iit \aX\.^x twv^ '«:s?^'*^ 
to him of such superior iir\potX«ivc^> ^^ wt^^'wwx^^ ^ 
g^ges him to sacrifice Vvia ovxk xo ^^^ .^^ ^^^ ^^^^' 
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Lord. And if thia be the effect which ^e spirit of 
ChriHt produces in the heartaof men ; there can sui*ely 
b<s no difficulty in conceiving that the affection which 
. Christ himself had for his church, rendered him sus- 
ceptible of great pain, in view of the just and awful 
displeasure of God against his people for their sins. 
It would indeed be utterly inconceivable that Christ 
should so love his people, as to lay down his life, and 
become a curse for them ; and yet be wholly unaffect- 
ed with a sense of the heat of thiU divinei anger which 
he saw was against tliena. - 

The reason why the mind is affected in a view of 
objects, is not originally their rehition to a private se- 
parate interest ; but their relation to an interest to 
which the affections are united^ be it ^vCci^r public or 
private. Therefore, in proportion to the concern 
which the man Jesus Christ felt for the salvation of 
his people, would his mind be affected in a view of that 
dreadful wrath there was against them. This is not 
only conceivable, but is a supposition that is altogether 
uatural. Therefore, that the divine anger, which was 
exhibited to the view of Christ, was not against him 
personally but against the church ; is a consitleration 
which give* us no reason to suppose that it might not 
affect l>im with very deep distress. Ch**ist had no de- 
gree oi aelfiahness. HVs and his church's interest 
Were oae. Therefore his good-wiU to the church 
would occaaion the divine di«|?leasttre to be as sensibly 
felt, as if it hud been against him ; at least as far a& 
be percei^^ed it, and had a view of H coimmunicaiedto 
him.. 

% A NOT»Rit objection agiiinst the ftupposStion t^at 
the &uScnng% o4' Christ could be so extreme aa has 
kctst represented, ia, that the \«^eai«5k^'SLX»^0L^<ixvt>H^ 
0fthiQg9^ which hia untoe, ta Ob« di^HVn* Tft2ix.\2k«€i ^c^v^A 



certainly prevent pam of mind in him ; as th« dear, 
full light of heaven will prevent it, in the taints, who 
are spectators of the vengeance actually executed cm 
the final enemies of God. 

This objection as strongly dciiiea the possibility of 
Christ's suffering the ieast distress of mind, as the 
greutent. And therefore, supposeth it as unaccotinta* 
ble that he should n>eep over yeritsalemy or at th§ 
tomi> of LfizaruSy as that he shoiil 1 endure the most 
extreme agonies of mind, in the garden and on tha 
cross. But it is to be remembered that however real 
and intimate the union was between the human na* 
ture of Christ, and the divine ; the former was as 
wholly dependent on God, as any other human na* 
ture ; and in itself as susceptible of sorrow. Viewt 
of thin£;3 that would be pleasant, or painful, might ba 
communicated, or withholden, according to the racra 
good pleasure of God. Therefore, no possible union 
of the human nature of Christ, to the divine^ would 
render the former invulnerable or necessarily unsuft* 
ceptible of distress* 

But it is objected, further, 

3. That the bewtty of the divine character which 
shone \\\ that displeasure of (iod against sinners^ 
which was exhibitec', in view, to the mini of Christ; 
would necessarily occasion the manifestations of it to 
be pleasing and delightful, instead of painful and 
distressing. 

TnT9 objection rests on the supposition that it is 
impossible we should receive pain from any thing 
which appears beauiiful and excellent— —That even 
th^- contempt oi a valuable tnevxA^ \o%vi^ \V3k \qj^^\ v^ 
ivoundf ns soon as ever we c%t\ W\vtN^ ^^X w. ^^^ 
serve it. But constant expfcrUtt« \fc^Owc% Sv^^^"^ 
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the reverse to be true. When we arc conscious that 
the displeasure which is exerciserl against us is iinde- 
aerved ; the character of him who indulges it, must 
of necessity sink in our esteem. And.» no sooner is 
his character diseslecmed, than his displeasure is dis- 
regarded. We pay no regr^rd to the contempt of an 
enemy ; while that of a friend never fails to wound. 
A consciousness that the displeasure which is exercis- . 
ed {^gainst us is righteous ; is the very thing that gives 
it an edge. A sense of God's being offended, of it' 
self gives no pain to his enemies ; but when we be- 
come his friends, and feel that his anger is just and 
glorious, a sense of his displeasure immediately be- 
comes painful. Were it otherwise, true goodness, 
upon its taking place in the heart of a sinner, would 
immediately render it a matter of indifference wheth- 
er he were the object of divine favor or anger ; aud 
that for this obvious reason, that the same infinitely 
beautiful character of God shines in the latter as in 
the former. 

It is, therefore, manifest, that the beauty^ of the 
divine displeasure, will not occasion tine manifesta- 
tions of it to be less painful to an ingenuous mind ; but 
more so : because this is the very consideration that 
gives it an edge, and causes it to wound, when it 
appears to be against an object in which we feel out- 
selves greatly interested. 

These things being so, it is manifest that the hu* 
man nature of Christ was susceptible of sufferings 
from any, and every quarter from whence they could 
be derived to innocent men ; and that to as much great* 
cr a degree as his human nature might be superior ta 
that of others. 

It is henct manifestly 
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I. That the Father could withhold from the human 
nature of Christ, those views of himself, and thoM 
divine communications, which were the chief delight 
and joy of his heart. . This may easily be conceived 
to bf' possible : And a denial of the possibility of it, 
involves the most manifest absurdity. And should it 
be so that the divine being should withhold from th« 
man Jesus Christ, those manifestations of himself 
which had, before, been the support and comfort of 
his life ; it cannot otherwise be, than that he should 
be filled with sorrow and distress. For the greater 
were the delight and joy which the Saviour had in 
such divine communications ; the more pungent would 
be his sorrow, upon their being withholden from him : 
Nor could the certainty of their future return, be in 
any measure sufficient to prevent the pain occasioned 
by the present hidings of God's face. 

And, as this is evidently possible, Christ^s own 
words while in his agony and on the cross ; and the 
language in which his sorrow and lamentation were, 
before, prophetically described ; both concur to prove 
this in fact to have been the case. ** My God, my 
" God, why hast thou forsaken me ? why art thou so 
" far from helping me, and from the words of my 
" roaring ? How long, O Lord, wilt thou hide thy* 
" self, forever ? shall thy wrath bum like fire ?(i) This 
is the language of Christ; and this the description of hta 
distress : And the terms are but the natural expres- 
sions of a heart filled with sorrow, and now languish- 
ing under a withdrawment of those divine communi- 
cations which had before been its support and life. 
And when it is plainly a supposable case, that God 
might so hide himself from the man Jesus, as to oc- 
casion in him great sorrow and grief; and the lan^ 
guage in which the sufVeriTi^ Sw\o>^\ ^1 ^^ Nats^i^ 

(0 Psal. xxu. 1. and bLXxix. ^ ^IL;i.Vuxw\x. ^^ 
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breathes tiut his sorrows, so ev]<leiitly concurs with 
.such an idea of the matter, arni is so expressive of it; 
wt: hai^e Abuiydant reason to suppose thsu this was in 
reality the case^ 

2. God coulJ so clothe himself wtth power, and ex^ 
hibithis awtul anger, in the manifestations he ma ^c of 
himself to the man Jesus Christ, as could not fail oi 
being exceedingly amazing and distressing* Innocent 
creatures, we hav« already proved, are not unsiiscepti^ 
blc of such impressions ; Nor is it incompatible with 
the power ol God to give them* The human nature; 
of Christ, however united to the divine, was not un- 
susceptible of such impressions* And divine )X)wet 
might sustain it under a much greater weight of dis- 
tress, of this kind, than equals the common, natural 
powers of man. And as it is far from being uiisup- 
posable in the nature of things, that this should have 
been the case ; the sorrow and aniazenvent which sei- 
zed our blessed Lord, as his death approached ; and 
his strong cries to the Father, if it were possible, that 
the cup might pass from him ; veiy naturally lead us 
to suppose that God did put on awful frowns, and dis- 
play divine anger, in the manifestations which he at 
that period made of himself to Chrisu It would also 
be no more than natural to suppose^ when the circum- 
stances of the case are duly considered, that the views 
of himself y/hich God exhibited to the inind of Christ, 
correspond with hi^ external treatment of him in his 
providence. 

As all ct-eated nature is in itself imperfect, ami ab- 
solutely dependent on God ; it is manifest that, with 
respect to views of things, and divine communications^ 
God might grant or withhold, just as he saw fit; And 
shauli the Father withhold trovxv Vu^ t^cixv \^^\x^^ m his 
last hoursy those commumcaUov\^ vgVCvcV WCk^\i^\w^s 
^t^cn bis delight and life \ and ^\. \X\^«.wcaR vwcw^ ^^^ 
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manicate to him such a sense of his righteous and aw- 
ful displeasure against those whom he came to redeem 
and save, as he was manifestly capable of receiving ; 
it is exceedingly evident, both from Christ's unaltera- 
ble love to God, and his invincible attachment to the 
good of his church, that it could not be otherwise than 
that he should feel inexpressible amazement and dis- 
tress. 

There is not the least need of supposing that the 
divine displeasure should be against the person of 
Christ, in order to his being deeply pained by such a 
view of it us might be made to him. And there is no 
objection arising from the perfection of Christ's char- 
acter, or from the union of his human nature to the 
divine against supposing that here was in fact the 
source of that pain of mind which he actually endur- 
ed ; that will not be of equal weight against the sup- 
position of ^kposaibtlity that he should endure any pain 
of mind whatever. If the perfect holiness of the man 
Jesus Christ, and the union of his human nature to the 
divine, would render it naturally impossible that he 
should receive pain of mind from the considerations 
already Buggested as the ground of his greatest suf- 
ferings ; they would render it impossible that he 
shoukl perceive pain of mind in the view of any ob- 
jects whatever that couidhe presented to him. 

As to the propriety of the Saviour's being treat- 
ed in such a manner as this, when he was himself 
the great sin-offering for the world ; we need only ob- 
serve that the character oi God, as the supreme Rul- 
er and Judge, was grea.ly and especially concerned. 
It was never designed that the personal obedience and 
death of Christ here upon earth, notwithstandm^Vx^ 
participation of the essence oi GoA^^^vi^^ v^ro^J^x^ 
exemplify the whole, and evwy "^^tVoY Cv\^ Owk^'^^^-^'^ 
of the supreme Governor ot X\\t \voi\d.^\.o Hi^^Ck\B.^|»^-^^ 
M 
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mcnt was to be made. This could not possibly be 
done, 80 long as Christ sustained the rharact^^r of a 
servant and acted in a subordinate copacit)-. But 
whenever a sacrifice of atonement is offered to God, 
the character of those for whom the offering is m«nde, 
and of him to whom the sacrifice is offtn-d, iirc both 
concerned ; and both to be, in some waj, clearly ex- 
pressed and brought to view ; in order that the con- 
troversy may be clearly understood, and a reconcilia- 
tion, honorable to the offended^ and safe to the offend- 
CTy may take place in consequence of the offering. It 
became the Saviour, therefore, when he was about to 
offer up himself SLS a sacrifice of atonement for sin, as 
much as was possible, to put himselt in the place of the 
sinner. And it equally became the Sovereign of the 
universe to express, in a lively manner, his' feelings to- 
ward the sinner, and his righteous anger against him, 
in his treatment of the sacrifice. This idea of things 
is implied in the very institution of sacrifices for sin j 
and very naturally springs, even from the very appoint- 
ment of a substitute for sinners. 

Thus it evidently appears that there is no greater 
difficulty in accounting for the sufferings of Christ, on 
the present hypothesis, than on any other supposed 
ground whatever ; nor any absurdity in supposing 
them to have been inexpressibly great. And what 
has been before obser\'ed respecting God's great end 
in the creation and government of the world, the ori- 
ginal ground and necessity of an atonement, and the 
actual substitution of Christ in the place of the sinner ; 
all concurs to strengthen and confirm these observa- 
tions ; and prove that the principal weight of Christ's 
Bufferings arose from the deep impressions which were 
made upon his mind, of the awful anger^i the sore dis* 
pleasure of God against sinners* 
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CHAP. X. 

Shewing m what sense atonement is made for the sins 
of the whole world* 

IT has been the common belief of christians that 
the death of Christ is, in its own nature, a sufficient 
atonement for the sins of the whole human race* And 
the general offers and inritations of the gospel, seem 
evidently to countenance such an opinion. For if the 
atonement be not sufficient for the sins of ail ; it will 
be difficult to see how the offers of mercy may, con- 
sistendy, be made to all. And if mercy through an 
atonement, may be consistemly offered to all ; it will 
be asked, why may it not, also, be consistently exerci^ 
sed toward aU ; and so aU be finally saved I 

WiiETHEii the doctrine of universal s^dvation be a 
natural and certain consequence of Chrises satisfac* 
tion^ will depend upon the ideas that are entertained 
of the sujicieney of the atonement which is actually 
made for the sins of men. 

It i& therefore to be observed, 

L That if by the sufficiency of Christ's atonement 
be meant such a display oj divine righteousness as su* 
persedes all use of punishment in the divine govern* 
mcnt ; the atonement made by Christ is not suffcient 
for the recovery of alL It is plain that all the valua* 
ble ends of punishment were not answered by the suf* 
ferings 61 Christ. For both reason and revelation as- 
sure us that the evils brought on mankind, in the 
present state, are fruits of divine anger. And if unU 
versdl peace and happmeas vti \)[vt lwX\«^ ^o^\^ x»w:^ 

certainly be inferred from xYv^ ^mS'cxvw^o^ ^;^^x^a^. 

it will be difficult to give a xe^wii n«\s^ v^xdssss^i ^" 
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take place in the present* If divine anger has been 
so abundantly displayed in the atonement^ as to render 
all future punishment unnecessary ; it is hard to con- 
ceive the reason why so many evils are inflicted on 
the human race, in the present world. The present 
sufferings of mankind are an unanswerable proof that, 
however perfect the atonement be, in the divine view, 
all the valuable ends of punishment are not actually 
answered by it. For if it would be inconsistent with 
full atonement, for God to bring evils on men, in the 
future world ; it would be equally inconsistent, for 
him to bring evils on them, in the present. If on ac* 
count of the atonement, justice demands an exemption 
from all punishment in die next world ; it equally de- 
mands it in this. It is therfore evident, from fact, 
whatever displays of divine righteousness and anger 
were made m the suflFerings of Christ ; that all the 
purposes of divine benevolence cannot be answered 
without a display of the same glorious attributes in a 
variety of evils brought upon men. And if it may 
subserve the purposes of divine benevolence to bring 
evils on men in this world ; we can by no means be 
certain that it will not subserve the same glorious pur- 
poses, to inflict evils on them in the next. If tempo- 
rary evils may answer valauble ends in the govern- 
ment of God, we cannot be certain that eternal ones 
may not also. If eviU are necessary to the fullest 
display of the divine glory ; we have no sufficient au- 
thority from the atonemtnt to deny that they always 
will be necessary. If atonement doth not prevent their 
present necessity and use ; we have no evidence that 
it will theiryi//!/rf. 

*' But" says the objector, ** the evils which are 

^^ brought on mankind, in the present sute^ are only 

*' designed to form and raise the ftubitcx\.o\v\^«t ^t- . 

'* grees of Michy m the nextworVd-. Kxv^ Uitx^Aox^^ 

^areaofkr from manifesting dmue wx^^^t^xisx^vrio 
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*' are but the natural expressions wf God's kindness to 
*' the suffcrer. Consequently, all the displ lys oi pu- 
*' nitive justice that ever arc to be made, were in fact 
** made in the sufferings of Christ." 

Besides the express declarations of the word of 
God which abundantly prove that the evils brought 
upon the world, are fruits of divine anger ; it is to be 
observed that this objection goes on a ground which 
denies the necessity of an atonement, or of any exer- 
cise of punitive justice : And therefore cannot consis- 
tently infer universal salvation from the atonement. 
The objection snpposeth that the evils which God 
brings on the human race, are no evidence of divine 
anger : Consequently, universal salvation cannot be 
inferred from a display of divine anger in the suffer- 
ings of Christ. The objection supposes that the evils 
brought on men arc only designed to beget in them a 
higher relish of happiness ; and therefore, that in- 
stead of testifying anger, they express nothing but 
kindness ; and will certainly issue in higher degrees of 
felicity. 

To the objection, considered ia this light, it may be 
replied, 

1. That it is far from being evident that merely a 
sense of misery^ on the whole, increases happiness. In 
order to take away the force of the argument for fu- 
ture punishment, which would naturally arise from the 
evils of the present state ; it must be supposed that 
pain and misery heighten pleasures ; and are necessary 
to increase the relish of the good which il is suppoaed 
is laid up for men in the next world. And, therefore, 
that there ia no evidence^ from the qvVU oi th^^^vsex 
state, tlm God is angry ; or \\\ut\»\i»^o«X'^»^^!^^ 
est good of every subiect TC^Wy «\ Vv«\- ""^"^^^ 
said, it is well known that losses v««\«^^^>P"^;^^ 
M a 
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pain J pleasure ; and sickness^ health. But that this 
argument may have weight, it must be supposed that 
men may consistently choose to lose some of their pre- 
seat comforts^ in order to sv/eeten the enjoyment of 
those that remain — choose pain to heighten pleasure ; 
9Lfi^ ticknesa in order to enjoy health. But would aL*y 
man, in his senses, make such a choice ? would any 
man be glaa i^i pain and sickness^ that he might knoir 
the pleasure of heahh — choose to have his house con- 
sitmed by fire, that he might enjoy the escape of his 
wife and children — or hse one child^ that he might 
take greater comfort in the rest f Common sense, and 
the very feelings of mankind revolt from the supposi- 
tion. And yet all this must be supposed, before the 
sentiment that present evils are no testimonies of di* 
vine anger, can be admissible. For if natural evils 
brought upon us in this worlds are no testimonies of 
divine ang^er^ there is no evidence that the Javor and 
friendship oi God will secure us against them, in the 
next. If they are a necessary mean of encreasing fe- 
licity in the present state ; where is the evidence that 
they will not be so in the future f And to what a height 
God may, in his kindness^ raise them in the next 
world, it will be impossible for us with any kind of 
certainty, to determine. The objection before us rests 
on the supposition that our pleasures will be but feeble, 
and our enjoyments soon languish ; unless enlivened 
by a sense of pain. And if so, there can be no evi- 
dence that we shall ever arrive at a happier state of 
existence, than the present ; or be in a situation where 
the mterroizture of ^od and evil will on the whole^ 
be more favorable to felicity. But if, on the other 
hand, notwithstanding the at^nement^ .divine anger be 
manifested in bringing evils on men in this world } h 
cao with DO certainty be mfetred itom tfiit doctrine 
$hat the irisdom of God 'wiW nox «ft^ \x \o V>t tw^^^kma^ 
ry to bring evils on maakiiid) V» xYi^ ^w\^ v> w»ft- 
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2. But if the objection goes on the supposition that 
the evils and sufferings of the present state give clear- 
er views of the riches and glory o^ divine grace ; and 
in that way prepare the subject for higher enjoyment ; 
this will imply that these evils are testimonies of divine 
anger. And if a view of divine anger be necessary 
to the clearest undestanding, and the highest sense, of 
the nature and excellency of divine grace ; how can 
we be certain that it is not necessary to the highest fe- 
licity of the human race, that some manifestations of 
divine anger should be made to eternity i and there- 
fore that the happiness of the race, on the whole, may 
not be increased by means of the destruction of some 
part of it \ At least so much is evident, that there is 
no ground on which the objection before us can have 
weight, that will imply the least absurdity in the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. Nor is there any thing 
in the atonement more difficult to reconcile to future 
manifestations of divine anger, than to those which are 
in fact made in the preseTit world. 

II. If by the sufficiency of Christ's atonement, be 
meant such a manifestation of divine displeasure 
against the wickedness of men, as is enough to convince 
every candid spectator, that the disposition of the di* 
vine mind is perfectly conformable to the true spirit 
of God's written law ; itraray be truly said that there 
is sufficient atonement made for the sins of the whole 
world, it was apparendy, the design of God that we 
ehould fn/irr, from- the sufferings of Christ, the awful 
effects of divine anger, should it fall with its full weight 
t^Q us. Therefore, the Saviour, alluding to his own 
sufferings, says^ *^ For if they do these things in a 
** green tree^K what shall be done in the dry ?*** Wc 
cannot rationally suppose that Chnvl ^o>3\.vi Vi»:9^x«^- 

:..■■-: . V • * 
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been a specimen of divine anger, from whenc very 
amazing effects, should it faU iromediatdly upon us, 
might be inferred. 

Whek we consider the infinite dignity of the char- 
acter of Christ, the suflerings wiiich he endured, in 
the place which he sustained, give us as lively appre- 
hensions of the righteous and inexorable anger of 
God against sinners, as all the awful chreatentugs of 
the law can possibly excite in us. And, every one 
who receives the testimony of Christ, and truly gives 
in to the import of his death, thereby sets to his seal 
that God is true : Not only that the law itself is right ; 
but that the government of God is perfectly conform- 
able to the true spirit of it. 

Hers there is a foundation laid, sufficiently broad, 
for the general invitations ot the gospel ; and for that 
joyful proclamation, that whoever will, may come and 
take of the waters of life freely. No glass had ever 
yet been held up before men, in which the divine 
wrath might be so clearly seen : Nor any thing ever 
exhibited, in the divine government, which would 
raise the ideas of it, in creatures, to such a height ; or 
^able thexQ to form so just an estmiate of it. 

Heke the direct end of atonement is answered ; and 
such a manifestation made of divine righteousness, as 
prepared the way for a eonsistent exercise of mercy. 
Now, God would not appear to ^ve up bis law, even 
though he pardoned die sissncr ; €>r, to exhibit a dis- 

fioskiun diverse from' that which he expressed in-- the 
aw. But, merrfy from the exhibition whicfr was 
made of d|vine wnith' in the suffcrsagsr. of Chriot, tht; 
mrdon^ tfuen oi one smner coioii&ii "on^Ok tu^ c&ttaajnty 
Ae inferred :— (Jnless^ it we^X Vm xbScxtvS^ ^sKim^te^ 
hightfst evidences of the reaWty a? Ootf * i^\&^\wtt»x^ 
againat ub, thai thtr^w ^^ yr^^x ^"^"^^^^ ^^^ t^"^" 
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ish^ but pardon us. Upon atonement being made, die 
situation and circumstances are such, that the groat 
Governor of the world may consistently bestow, or 
withhold mercy, just as shall tend most effectually to 
answer the general purposes of divine goodness. 
Whereas, had there been no atonement, there would 
have been the highest inconsistency in the bestow- 
ment of pardon, even on one sinner. Now, the divine 
benevolence might express itself in having mercy oa 
whom it would have mercy, and whom it would, hard- 
ening ; just as it would contribute to the greatest fe- 
licity of the created system : While, without an atone- 
ment, benevolence itself could never have urged, ox 
even admitted, the pardon of one sinner. 

The atonement f therefore, expresseth a benevo- 
lence which has, for its object, the highest good of the 
creation : — that very character of God which is ex- 
pressed in the free and general invitations of the gos- 
pel. From the atonement j therefore, the universal 
salvation of sinners cannot, with the least appearance 
of reason, be inferred ; unless it be first made further 
evident, that the ends of the truest and most perfect 
benevolence cannot otherwise be completely answer- 
ed : which, it is presumed cannot be done. This 
doctrine^ consequently, never originated the opinion 
that sinners of mankind would be universally saved : ^ 
But it must have arisen from some other quarter. 

It being thus manifest that the doctrine of atone- 
ment is far from being sufficient to support the lately 
prevailing sentiment respecting universal salvation, we 
may proceed to mention some things which give rea- 
son to suppose that the very ends of the atonement 
may be more perfectly answered without the uulver- 
sal salvation of sinners, tbvvn b^ \\.\ KxA^ ^^i&.'^»^ 
etemcd destruction of some p^Lit o1 iiRR>DM5Sw55kX'W5»% 
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will bestow » lustre on Ms doclriney wbich it would 
want without it. 

It may, 6rst, be observe«J, in general, that whatev- 
er illu»trate& the dignity and glory of the character of 
Christ, does, of course, give import and stgniftcao- 
cy to the atonement. The higher the dignity*»ndex« 
eellence of Christ's character rise, in the view of crea- 
tures ; the more imf ortant will \\\% suffering!^ and 
death naturally appear. The greater import, also, 
there appears to be, in the sufferings of the Saviour ; 
the deeper will the impressions be, on the minds of 
creatures, of the awful anger of God against sinners. 
By how much the higher ideas of divine anger against 
sin, rise in the creature ; by so much the more clear 
and lively will be the sense and view of the freedom 
and richness of sovereign grace : which will propor- 
tionably, contribute to ihe greater felicity of the sub- 
jects of it. So that it appears to be of great import^ 
ance,even to the very ends of the atonement itself, that 
the dignity of Christ's character should be set in the 
clearest point of view* 

Hsi«€£ it is that the hunnaa race are, all, given into 
the hand of Christy for him to dispose of forever : As 
appears from his being: appointed the judge of the 
world. And, that the atonement may receive* addi» 
tional import from the eternal destruction of sinnerSi 
and the glory of Christ's character be greatly illus- 
trattfd by the vengeance which he takes upon his en- 
emies, is evident from tho following consideratiofit^ 
viz. 

1. The dignity and gk>iy of a Conqueror, appear 

09 iUuatrious in the destr\K;tkin of h» enemies,, aa ta 

the deliverance of his friends •• KiA xt^^x^ v^ ^t. 

PiibJicgood, area» strong^^ pa\xv\*6lVa. ^^^ <£v'^'8iHt\cwea. 

»re inaicted on the opposcts oru,^^'mx\v^^^^^^^^^ 
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■which IB offered to its friends. Therefore, the Father 
18 reprtrsented as saying to Christ, in consequence of 
his having finished the work of redemption, ** Ask <rf 
" me, and 1 will give the heathen for thine inherit- 
•' ancc, and the uttermost parts of the earth, for thy 
^* possession* Thou shalt break them with a rod of 
*' iron, t/iyii shah dash them in pieces like a patterns 
** vesselJ*^^ In this way is Christ to triumph over his 
enemies. This is to be a part of his reward for his 
sufi't rings. And, a promise of such a triumph woulcl 
never have been made to him, unless it would con* 
tribute to his greater glory, and render his merit more 
conspicuous. And, if the true merit and glory of 
Christ's character may be illustrated in this way ; this 
M'ould naturally lead us to expect that his tender love 
to his church and his infinite aversion from the ene<* 
mies of his cause and kingdom will be exhibited in 
awful vengeance on impeniteDt sinnersi at the day of 
judgment. 

2. Christ^s executing vengeatice at the day of 
judgment, will naturally express a higher degree of 
respect to the moral law, than could have appeared 
without it. The real merit of Christ, in character of 
mediator, consisteth solely in his regards to the moral 
law, or to that character of Jehovah which is express- 
ed in it. Had not his obedience and death, while up* 
on earth, flowed from this principle, it would have 
been of no worth in the sight of God. But because 
he loved right eou^ness^ aiid hated iniquity^ therefore 
God, his Gk>d hath anointed him with the oil of glad- 
ness above his fellows.f Had he not expressed the 
highest sense of the excellency of the divine law, his 
obedience and death would not have been the least 
ground for mercy to sinners. 

• Pkslms ii. 8, 9. ^ ^«%VEMk S\:f . 1 . 
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Bjt while he was upon earth, neither in his life, nor 
in his death, had Christ advantage to express, in full 
perfection, his infinite love to the law of God* For 
this he needed to sustain a different character from that 
which he appeared in while on earth ; and to be in a 
different station. While in the world, he held the sta- 
tion of a servant ; and appeared, and acted, in no oth« 
cr capacity. Then he expressed the most perfect res- 
pect and love for the divine law, which hisji^ituation 
and character would admit of being expressed. He 
acted his part in perfection here upon earth. His 
whole life was a scene of the most perfect and spot- 
less obedience ; and that in the midst of the greatest 
opposition ?nd trials. And further to discover his en*- 
tire approbation of the divine law, and the high estima- 
tion in which he held that glorious character of Jeho«> 
vah which appears in it ; the Saviour himself submit- 
ted to death, and voluntarily became a curse. But 
the part which he had to act for God, and for his glo- 
ry and honor as the great lawgiver and judge, was not 
yet come to an end. Therefore was it of importance 
that he should be set at the head of the universe ; be 
appointed judge of quick and dead ; and pass the sol- 
emn decisive sentence, which would fix the fate of 
creatures to eternity^ In this high and exalted station, 
the regards of the divine mediator to the moral law, 
his love of righteousness and hatred of iniquity, are 
expressed in ways in which he had no advantage to 
discover them, while he was upon earth ; and glow in 
colors in which they never could before appear. Be- 
fore, he manifested love enough to the law of Godt as 
a servant^ to obey it even unto death : Now, as a King 
and Judge^ to administer government according to the 
strict tenor of it: dispensing rewards and punish- 
ments^ and actually inflicting the death which the law 
threatens. As a servant, V\e Yo\ ed\x \o ^ dt^^t^ ^V\\^\v 
^'^gagcd him to endure tVie cuts« •, «c*a.^«v^^^.o\xi^\^^ 
it. Before^ it appeared tV\«X WV>N^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ 
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enough to tlie for them ; now, that he loves Cod well 
enough eternally to damn them. 

From his station, therefore, as King and Judge, the 
Mediator is viewed in a different light from what he- 
could appear in before ; and clearer discoveries are 
made of his real and trunscendently excellent charac- 
ter. Now his love to the divine law puts on a diflTer-' 
ent form from any in which it had before been evei* 
seen. And this act of awful justice, in dooming im- 
penitent sinners to eternal dcaih, gives an import, a 
significancy, to the sufferings of Christ, which crea- 
tures never could have apprehended without it ; giv- 
ing a solemn majesty to his death, which will enable 
his people, forever, more highly to prize it. 

Here we see an obvious reason whv the Mediator 
should be appointed the judge of the world. This ex- 
alted station, the holy scriptures teach us, was given 
him in reward for his sufferings, for his obedience un- 
to death. And, in this last solemn act, before he gives 
up the kingdom into the hand .of the Father, he hath 
advantage to exhibit, in more strong and glorious co- 
lors than could ever before appear, the perfect union 
and harmony, in himself and in his arduous work, of 
tnercy and truths and of righteousness and peacem 
These not only have harmonized and united in all the 
doctrines which he taught, and the work which he ac- 
complished, oil earth ; but they meet, and kiss each 
other in the solemn sentence of his lips, "Come, yef 
*' blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
** for you, from the foundation of the world," And^ 
•* depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
** the devil and his angels,** 

3. The greater respect \^ rcv?c5\\lt^\.t\ Vci '^'^\»:« ^ 
(God, by such a person as Chrwtiwho difid^w w«v^^^ 
N 
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the more evident will be^ both the evil of sin, and the 
necessity and import of the atonement* 

All the new honors reflected upon the divine law, 
by the mediator, necessarily increase and heighten the 
ideas of the evil of sin. And, by how much the more 
the evil and malignity of sin are made manife&t ; by 
so much the more necessary will the atonement ap- 
pear : and the significancy and importance of it be 
proporlionably increased,in the estimation of creatures* 
And yet, without this last and solemn act of judgment, 
it is exceedingly manifest that the high estimation in 
which the divine law is held by the divine Redeemer, 
could never' be so clearly discovered, or so sensibly 
apprehended by creatures ; even, though he died to 
magnify and make it honorable. The saints, there- 
fore would forever be destitute of that discovery of 
righteousness, in the mediator, which, above every 
thing else, crowns those regards of his, to the law of 
God, which he expressed in dying upon the cross. 

But, when the regard of Christ, to the divine law, 
is seen from the seat of judgment, and expressed in a 
sentence of everlasting punishment upon impenitent. 
sinners ; the saints will'then see, in a more clear light 
than they eVer could before, how great a thing it was! 
for Christ to die for sinners ; and himself, become a 
curse for them, that they might be the righteousness §/* 
Godm him* By these means, therefore, the divine 
purity and hatred of iniquity will be greatly heighten- 
ed to the views of creatures ; and, clearer apprehen-. 
sions, consequently, be had of the nature, the extent, 
and the glory of divine, sovereign mercies : All which, 
it is easy to see, contribute to a vast enlargement of 
the powers and happiness of those who are saved by 
Christ* 
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But, on the other hand, should it be that the sen- 
tence of the law is, in no instance executed, at the last 
day ; it is exceedingly manifest that one glorious testi- 
mony of Christ's respect to the divine law will be want- 
ing : And, therefore, one evidence, of the necessity 
find importance of his death. And, in proportion as 
the evidence of all these is defective, the ideas of di- 
vine grace must be diminished ; and the glory of the 
whole gospel fade away. 

These observations make it manifest that the atone* 
ment^ notwithstanding its entire sufficiency and full- 
ness, is far from implying, either a necessity, or certain- 
ty, of the salvation of the whole human race : So far 
from it that, on the other hand, both' the necessity and 
import of the atonement may be gieatly illustrated by 
the eternal destruction of impenitent sinners. And 
if the preceding observations are just, the true nature 
of atonement cogld never be seen, nor properly un- 
derstood, nor the real worth of it be suitably estima- 
ted, were the penalty of the law, in no instance, exe- 
cuted in its full extent upon transgressors. 

And as the sense we have of divine grace must 
necessarily be in proportion to the ideas wt entertain 
of God's hatred of iniquity ; it seems no more than 
rational to suppose that, in order to preserve and 
heighten .a sense of grace, in those who arc saved from 
among men ; there will be perpetual displays of di- 
vine anger, on vessels of wrath. And to see this 
vengeance executed by him who himself became a curse 
for hia people^ will greatly exalt his character, and 
give a language, a significancy, to his death, which 
was never before so clearly understood. 
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CONCLUSION. 

IT may be of advantage before we.dismise the sub- 
ject, to turn our attention, for a little while, to some 
of the natural consequences of a denial of the doctrine 
of atonement ; or ot the supposition that the mere per -^ 
jseverin^' obedience of Christy was all that was necessa- 
ry to open a way for mercy to sinners. These two 
opinions will probably be found, on careful enquiry, to 
amount to one and the same thing : At least, not to be 
xnatt rially different in their consequences. They both 
deny any real necessity, -arising either from the moral 
.character of God, or from .any other consideration, of 
his executing any punishmenu ; or, when sin had ta- 
ken plancy of displaying in its natural fruits, that dis- 
pleasure which the penalties of the law wouldnatural- 
ly sugge&U 

On these sentiments it may be observed^ 

1. That if it be unnecessary to the glory of the 
divine character, and the good of God's moral govern- 
ment, that he should express his displeasure against 
sin^ wht:n it had actually taken place, by inflicting nat- 
ural evil; it was of course unnecessary that God should 
^ver threaten the sinner with natural eviL Where 
xhe general good doth not require punishments to he 
inflicted, it doth not require that they should be threat- 
ened. So also in cases where benevolence wUl not ex- 
press displeasure, it will not threaten creatures with it. 
It discovers capriciousness and want of wisdom, to 
•annex penalties to laws, which never need be execu- 
ted—to express displeasure in words^ in cases where- 
in? h doth not in fact exist. On supposition, therefore, 
that God*8 displeasure aj^^'inat i\tvT\ttYa w^Ntxw^^d V^e 
expressed in natural evils ; \x.\s ev\deTv\x?cv^\.Ctve.Tcvo\^ 
Afv, aboundins as it does w\\.Vv av*i\iV\}cvx^^\^x5:vci^^ 
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doth not express the true and real character of God ; 
but one infinitely the reverse ; exhibiting in words^ 
anger which hath no exintende in the divine mind, and 
dressing the great governor of the world in vengeance, 
while anger is not in him. Nothing, therefore^ can 
more dtrecdy 8u!)vert the first principles of divine rev* 
elation, than the supposaion that it is unnecessary to 
the glory of the divine character, that God should ex- 
press, in natural evil, his \ ispleasure against sin. That 
opinion which sopposeth that sin might have been for- 
given without atonement, clothes the divine Being in 
a character exceedingly diverse from that in which ho 
appears in the moral law ; and represents him as be- 
ing possessed oi,2L goodness of an exceedingly differ- 
ent nature from that which the moral law naturally 
exhibits. Therefore, for Christ to come, and magnify 
this law and do it honor ; when it exhibits a character, 
in God, so infinitely diverse from that which woukl 
certainly have saved sinners, even though Christ had 
never appeared on earth ; would be very far from 
being pleasing to the Father : And never, in his view, 
could have merited that high station to which he is now 
exalted. 

These consequences necessarily flow from a denial 

of the necessity of .an atonement ; if it be granted that 

the moral law, as promulgated in the sacred scriptures, 

speaks the mind and will of God. If the divine will, 

the feelings of the divine mind, perfectly correspond 

with the written law ; it is inconceivable that God'a 

anger against sinners should not be expressed, in his 

moral government, by natural evil. And when wc 

consider the supremacy and mighty power of God, to 

deny the need oi natural evil in order truly to express 

the character of God, when sin hath actually tadkAfL 

place ; is the same as to dewy Osax \>wt\^ -^^ ^ck^ V.'^- 

lags in the divine mind, vr\\\cV\, \t\^€\\ yaxvst^^'^ 

^etgfuences and expressioua ^o>A4V«Ya.^^N^^'«^^®=^^**^ 

N Z 
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For if indh feclriifs ^xist i a the divine; mlAd^ they cran-' 
Dot be known otherwise than by being exfiressrd in 
OotTs works. An<) ff ie ts Goid's great end to make 
himself known^ and in works exhibit his true ch;trac- 
ter to the views of his creatures ; there is no more nra- 
son to !rupp09e ikia the scenes of divine govern men! 
will he destitute of the fraits of this part of the char^ 
acter of God, thafi of tho^ which directly express his 
approbation of virtue. 

The supposition, therefore, that atonement is not 
ftecessi«rjr to the exercise of mercy toward sinn«r», 
evidently implies that the written law doth not, in 
fiici, speak the very min.1 and will of G^kI : But that 
the law Itself, at farthest, inlimitesno more than that 
the sinfier v>h& persists in wickedness shull fcill under 
the divine anger« But that |>ersever]ng wickedness 
and impenitency, and these only, shall Subject us to 
the anger of God, is so far from being the language 
«f the divine law, that it curseth every one that co^I- 
tinuetht not in ail things written in the book of tlra 
law to do them. If, therefore, nothing but perseve-* 
ring wickedness so incurs the divine anger as to ex- 
pose to natural evil ; nothing can be more certain than 
that the written law doth not indeed truly express the 
will of God. This must be true, unless the plain and 
natural language of the kw, is that onhj certain^ atrO* 
eious sins shall be punished. And if the consequent 
ees of a denial of the necessity of atonement, which 
kave already been mentioned, be admitted to stand 
imtil. thi^ can be found to be the lang^iage of God'i 
Written law ; they will not suddenly be subverted. 

Hfi that ean put such a ennstruecion on the moral law 
MS kavei room for the escape o{ tlimi^t^ oC cenaick de- 
Mmfiriaticfnh and characters ; vr\i\\ ?w\ ei!^^ ^^^^^ t>\ 
dexieritv in critrcism attd cou«tucucvtv, v«\>X ^^wti <Sv%» 
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/rtw, be exempted from punishment : A«d therefore 
enjoy, for a little while, the poor consolation of believ- 
ing that anger is not in God, and that there are no 
punishments for the wieked. 

2. If it be unnecessary to the glory of the divine 
government, that God's anger against sinners should 
be expressed in bringing natural evil ^ it is equally un- 
necess.try that any such displeasure as wouUly in its 
natural fruits and operation, bring evil on sinners, 
should ever htroe existence in the divine mind. The 
supposition that divine anger need not be exercised 
anil expressed, implies that it is of no use ; and there- 
fore not an excellency in God : And consequently can 
have no existence in him. 

Thus the opinion that there is no necessity for 
God's expressing his anger against sinners, by bring- 
ing natural evils upon them ; not only cuts off the pen- 
alties of the law, but exhibits the divine character it- 
self in a point of light exceedingly direrse from that 
which the moral law naturally expresseth. And the 
denial of any necessity of atooeraem, in order to a 
consistent exercise of pardon and : mercy ; plainly 
amounts to a denial of the necessity of punishments, 
under the divine government ; or of any necessity 
arising from the divine perfection, that God should 
ever express displeasure by mfiicting natural eviL 

Nearly the same consequences are involved in 
the opinion that the perseioering obedienct of Chrkn 
was all that was necessary in order to open a way lor 
mercy to sinners. For unless this persevering obe* 
dience expressed divine anger against sinners ; it if 
manifest tkat there is no nece«s\tv \V^^\ CfO^ ^^^»*(SS.^ 
either trxercise^ or express anger •. Kxv(i ^^x^V»^^ f^ 
ite €onsequ€B€e8 which fto'W horn K^«aiSk^^iBfc>^* 
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cesslty of atonement, flow equally from this construc- 
tion of the nature of it. 

But to say that Christ's obedience expressed divine 
nnger against sinners, is the same as to say that all 
that anger which exists in the divine mind, against 
them, may be expressed without natural evil — with- 
out punishmrnts. This is evident ; because it is im- 
plied iQ the supposition before us, that Christ express- 
ed and acted out the character of God ;— that the 
disposition of the divine mind was perfectly dehnea- 
ted in Christ, and in his obedience. And if the whole 
disposition of the divine mind toward sinners, may be 
expressed without natural evil, without punishment ; 
it is plain that no punishment is ever to be expected 
or feared : And that for this obvious reason, that 
there is in fact no disposition in the divine mind ac- 
tually to punish offenders i or to bring natural evil 
upon them. 

Further ; to say that God cxpresseth displeasure 
against sinners by rewarding the obedience of ChriH 
xuilh a pardon to sinners ; is still saying that there is 
DO anger in God, but what may be properly and fully 
expressed by bestowing reward^. It would be ab- 
surd to suppose that the rewards which a master, or a 
parent, bestows upon an obedient servant, or child, 
express displeasure against the rest of the family. 
And if buchhe all the anger that ever exists in the head 
of the family } neither children, nor servants, need 
rver be afraid of punishment. So if all the displea- 
sure which exists in the divine mind against sinners, 
may be expressed in rewarding the obedience of Christ; 
it is apparent that there is no displeasure which 
need ever be express^td Vn \iift\cuti^ i^\xn\%H!Gafi«]U 

SaovjUM> it be urged tV\?L%bovVi xh^lS^xN^et «d&/^ 
Son expressed displeaautti a^aiawX w«wct^^^l wA\R.<i, 
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ly acting against the cause of sin ; and that this is aU 
the way in which it is necessary the divine anger 
should appear ; the consequence would still be that 
there is no disposition in the divine mind to punish of- 
fenders. Because this implies that God may express 
all the displeasure which he really hath against ein* 
ners, by acting in such a manner, in his providence, 
for the cause of righteousness, and against that of 
iniquity, as would render all punishment unnecessary. 

The denial of any necessity of atonement, and ev- 
ery construction of the nature of it which renders pua- 
iohments unnecessary ; are equally subversive of the 
moral law. Every explanation of the nature of atone- 
ment which implies it to be unnecessary that Grod 
should express anger against sinners by natural evils ^ 
invests the divine Being with a character very differ- 
ent from that which the moral law naturally express- 
es. All such ideas, either of the necessity or nature 
of atonement, suppose that there is nothing in the 
moral law which would naturally and necessarily for- 
bid an expectation of pardon, upon repentance, even 
though Christ had never come into the world : And 
therefore, that the penalties of the law do not, in 
words, express any such displeasure against tinners, 
as, in its natural operation and fruits, would bring the 
punishments spoken of in the law, upon them. Sudl 
ideas of atonement imply that, whatever diBapprobju 
tion may exist in the divine mind, of the characters of 
sinners ; still it is of such a nature that it may all be 
expressed without natural evil : Or, at least, that we 
could not have inferred from the clearest view we 
could have had of it, tfaatGod would ever punish sin- 
ners : evea had Christ never come into the world 
and died* 

The whole controveray res^^iOAXv^ ^\a\>Kto^:^*^ 
therefore, turjui upoa tb* ^icflanolton oS. 'Cafe -^^sas* 
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law ; and probably arises from different constructions 
put upon it. If the written law is expressive of an 
anger in God against sinners, which, in its natural op- 
eration would bring eternal punishment upon them ; 
it is obvious that the spirit of the law cannot be pre- 
served in government, unless this anger be, in some 
sensible way, exhibited to the views of creatures : and 
consequently, that it would be inconsistent with the 
character of God to pardon sinners without an atone- 
ment ; and such an one as should exhibit this anger ; 
and in which it should appear to bum against sin- 
ners* 

But on the other hand, if God may consistently 
pardon sinners v/ithout an atonement ; or without ex- 
hibiting an anger which would bring eternal destruc- 
tion upon sinners, should it fall immediately upon 
them ; it is obvious, eidier that the Unv exhibits no 
such character, in the great Governor of the world, as 
would naturally lead us to expect such an event ; or 
that the true character of God is not fairly delineated 
in the moral law. For that the law should threaten 
eternal death to every transgressor, and at the same 
time fairly and faithfully delineate the moral character 
of God ; and yet that God should pardon the sinner 
without any atonement ; Is a manifest absurdity. 
The supposition, therefore, that God may consistent* 
ly, pardon, without any atonement, either wholly sub- 
verts the divine law, or gives a view of it totally dif- 
ferent from that which is naturally exhibited in an 
atonement. 

Here, then, according to the ideas of those who 

deny the atonement, are the true feelings of genuine, 

gracious repentance : at least it involves, an apprehen- 

slon that it would be inconsislenX \\\\\\x)tv^N^T^ \v'a^^^x^^ 

Md with every idea of goodncs^y tox OcA^o ^>\\.>m» 

cut from his favor. From aay t^^fs^twvwv^ti v^^^x^ 
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God, which involves those kleas of the divine charac- 
ter, it is easy to see the human heart is not naturally 
very averse. Yea, to define any material change, 
with fespect to its views of the divine character, which 
takes place in the human heart, in repentance ; will^ 
on this hypothesis, be utterly impracticable. Surely 
no such change can be conceived as renders, divine, 
supernatural influences, in any measure necessary. 
We need not, therefore, be surprised to hear thos€ 
who deny the nf^cessity of atonement, renounce every 
idea of divine supernatural operation, in the conver* 
fiion of sinners. 

And with what nppearatice of consistency, gentle'^ 
men who entertain such ideas respecting atonement, 
can urge that this is a doctrine which subverts the 
ver)' notion of grace in the pardon of sinners i is hard 
to be conceived. For, with such, it is a fundamental 
maxim that it would be inconsistent with goodness to 
deny pardon to penitents* On this foundation the 
superstructure of their whole system is built. And 
what grace there can be in conferring pardon, in cases 
wherein it would be unjust and cruel to withhold it^ 
cannot possibly be imagined^ Litde reason have those 
who entettain such sentiments, to exclaim against the 
advocates of atonement, as denying the doctrines of 
free grace in the salvation of sinners. 

THt7s manifest is it, that the denial ot atonement 
makes a total change in the aspect, not only of the mor^^ 
al law, but also of the whole christian system. It ex- 
hibits both the divine character itsell, the doctrines of 
Christ and his Apostles, and the terms on which the 
sinner may be pardoned and saved, in a light infinite- 
ly diverse from that in which they all appear in the 
atonement (jfCkrUt^ 
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Awt> ntfw it must be left with the candid, intelligent 
reader, to judc;e for himself ; faithfully comparing 
vhat is here- offered with the unerring oracles of God. 
These are the only standard ot truth ; and by these 
»ust every doctrine be tried. Every stntiment, eve- 
ry scheme of doctrine that will not bear this test, how- 
ever cherished, or by whatever great name it be au* 
thorised, wHl sooner or later fall to the ground. 
"While, on the other hand, every system, and every 
sentiment that is found here, however unpopular, how- 
ever exploded by the great and the wise, among men ; 
V'ill infalliby stand, and shine, and brighten forever 
and ever. 

Akd th^ whole must be left with HIM who, W»t- 
9rif^ made atonement for the sin» of the worid ; for 
Him to use, and to di^p^^se of, as iii infinite wisdom^ 
He shall see will be for the best. With ffhn the cause 
of trvth may be confided : in his hand it is infinitely 
safe. May the time be hastened when the darkness' 
^all be dispelled, and the light shall shine : when hrr 
truth, such as it is, shall be known and be confessed, 
from one end of the earth e\*en imto the other j and 
the whole earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
glory ef the Lord. AMEINh 
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tOITTAimNG A VIEW OF C0NS£^E2JCMS. HESULT- 
ING FROM A J>EXfXAL OF TRS DIVINITT OF 
CHRIST, 

THE doctrines of Christianity are so connected to- 
gether, and many of tbem so evidently imply each 
other, that a denial of one, subverts the foundation of 
many others. This is more obviously the caise res- 
pecting that of the Divinity of Christ, than almost any 
other doctrine. As the christian system is built oti 
Christy his character is so interwoven with tl^^ whole, 
that the nature and consistency of it can be compre- 
hended, no further than his true and real character it 
understood* All evangelical doctrines derive their 
complexion from the character of Christ, their Auth- 
or :— And, must necessarily admit and require very 
diiferent constructions, according to the sentiments, 
Vrhicb are to be entertained respecting the real Divin- 
ity of his person^ 

Wz often derive advantage from a view of conse- 
quences naturally flowing from opinions proposed to 
us. Consequences afford one rule for trying the 
strength and justness of principles from which tbey 
result. The consequences, which naturally flow front 
opinions, and the influence these opinions necessarily 
have on otheriB, serve, many times, to shew their con- 
sistency, or the reverse. In this view of tK^ &^^^^ 
it may be useful to trace som^ o\ >Scv^ ^^xsa^p^^^^^'^' 
which natutaUy flow from a dtm^ ol ^'t\S\H\3sis:^ .' 
Christ* 
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In the frtctiWng Examination of the Scripture Doc- 
trine of Atonement^ the true and real Divinity of 
yesu9 Christ was taken as a given point ; and on this 
ground was the inquiry into the nature of the atone- 
ment he made for sin. As the truth of this doctrine 
fs much more freely and openly called in question, than 
it was when the Treatise was first published ; it is 
thought that, in aid of this important subject, a view 
of some of the consequences, naturally resulting from 
a denial of the real and es&ential Divinity of Christ, 
may now, with propriety, be added* 

I. ly Christ be not truly a divine person-^God as 
well as man, it must be, that there is no atonement 
made for the sins of men ; and, of course, if any sin-^ 
hers of mankind are pardoned and saved, they are sa« 
ved without regard to any atonement made for them* 

Ir the death of Christ were not an atonement fot 
sin, none has been made. By atonement is here meant 
that which magnifies the broken law of God, and does 
it the same honor, which would have been done by the 
execution of its penalty whenever it be incurred. The 
only natural and ordinary way to magnify and honor 
a broken law, is to execute its penal^ on the offender. 
Laws, which are not executed^ will, neither be of 
force, nor command respect If the sinner be forgiv- 
en without such a testimony of divine displeasure 
against him, as honors the law of God, and establish- 
es its authority to the same degree, that the execution 
of its penalty would have done ; it would seem to di- 
minish the respectability, both of the law, and of the 
Lawgiver; and, naturally tend to take away the fear 
of offending the holy God. Whenever, and in what- 
ever way, the displeasure of God against the sinner 
be as fully and sensibly expressed^ toUxt N\t.^ ^^ «wl- 
iures, ms it would have been by \Vve wLtc>i>Lvuci o^ ^t. 
penalty of the law itself upon YAtn, atonement Sa m^^ 
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for his sins, and the ends of punishment are answer- 
ed. By atonement^ therefore, we mean a dear and 
visible manifestation of that righteous anger, ivhich re- 
ally exists in the divine mind against the sinner, with* 
out the offender's being' subjected to personal punish" 
ment. 

If Jesus Christ be but a creature-^\f he be not, tru- 
ly and really, a divine person ; no atonement, in this 
sense of the term, is made for sin : — For aught we 
can see, it might have been forgiven, with as little in« 
jury to the character and respectability of the law of 
God, if he had never came into the world. If Christ 
be but a mere man, or a mere creature, in whatever 
sense it may be supposed he died for sinners, there is 
nothing, in his death, to exhibit the character of the 
Great Governor of the world in any measure in the 
light, in which the threatenings of his holy law repre- 
sent it. No temporary sufferings of a mere creature 
could exhibit a displeasure in Him, who inflicted theni, 
to be compared with that, which would necessarily ap- 
pear in the execution of the threatened penalty on a 
sinner. For the sinner, therefore, to have been for- 
given, even however much out of respect to Christ| 
would seem necessarily to cast reproach on the bw of 
God, and beget an opinion, that so high a degree of 
displeasure, as its pen ;\ltie8 import, never did, infacty 
exist, in the divine mind. 

It, cm the other hand, Christ is really a divine per- 
son — in such a sense the Son of God, that he partakes 
of the veiy nature and essence of the Godhead— If 
a person of such dignity gave his life a ransom for sin- 
ners, bearing their sins in his own body on the tree ; 
the character of that glorious Judge and Avenger^ 
who laid on him the imq\\\\Ae% oiw^TJ^^xswaX'w^^^'Jcs. 
In a light exceedingly differeivx ^otci VtcaX \\. ^^n^^ ^ 
could have done, had tUc Eiumx VicciitoE^NTO.osja' 
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any supposeable respect to Christ, if he were but a 
mere creature.— -Yea, the very sufferings of Christ 
must, in this case, have exhibited the character of 
God in an unspeakably different light, from what the 
sufferings of any mere creature could have done. 
That nothing short of the deep humiliation andsacri-' 
fice of a Son so infinitely near and dear to him, would 
prevail on the Eternal Father to remit, in any instance, 
the penalty of the law ; must manifest, in God, the 
highest conceivable respect to his holy law : It shews, 
that a law, guarded by such penalties as his is, could, 
in no other way, receive sufficient honor, if sinners 
were forgiven. If the Saviour, who was sacrificed for 
his people, is, in this full and high sense, the Son of 
God ; the sacrifice shews as high a respect to the mor- 
al law, as would have appeared in the execution of 
the penalty on him, for whom the sacrifice was made* 
For creatures to see, that xvithout such a sacrifice^ God 
will not permit the transgressor to go unpunished, 
will naturally, excite, in them, as great a fear of of- 
fending, as It can be supposed the threatenings of tha 
law are capable of exciting* 

In estimating the displeasure, which is ever manir 
fested in sufferings, we naturally take into view the 
character of the patient, as well as the quantity of suf- 
ferings themselves. We read greater displeasure in 
the pains and sufferings inflicted on a person of high . 
and exalted character, than in the same degrees of 
natural evil laid on one of much lower character and. 
worth. And, if it be just, that we should, in this way^ ; 
estimate the displeasure of the holy God . in evib^ 
which he inflicts ; it must be admitted, on the princi- 
pie that Christ is truly a divine person, that, in hia 
iiumiliation,. sufferings and death, there is as full and . 
visible a, discovery of divine anget^ ^^a \^ xaaA^ Vcw ^ 
the; awful threatenings and pcnAuea oi x^^ ^aw ^ 
O'ad,, CoMcflueotly^ ij that Je*w^ ^^a»^^^^^^*^ 
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cross, was truly God as well as man, there is an atpne* 
ment made for sin, in tht sense in which it is urged 
to be necessary for the pnrdon of a sinner. If, on the 
other hand, this Jesus be but a mere creature, there is 
no atonement, agreeable to the definition of the term, 
before given, made for the sins of mtn. 

Here, then, it may not be improper to note several 
consequences, which will result from the pardon of 
sin without any atonement. And, 

1. If Christ have not made an atonement for sin, 
by his suffering and death, it cannot be on account of 
any rig'hteouttness ofMs^ that penitent sinners are par- 
doned and saved. Many things in the sacred Scrip- 
tures have induced a general belief, in christians, that 
the righteousness of Chi ist is the g^at and only con» 
sideration^ on which par: ion and eternal life are ever 
bestowed on a sinner. Christians are said to be justi* 
fied by the blood of Christ^-^o be reconciled to God 
hf the death of his Son^ Horn, v, 9, la The rirhte- 
misnetts of the imv is said to be fulfilled in them, Kom. 
viii. 4. And, God is said to impute righteou9ne99 
without works to belit vers, Rom. iv. 5, 6. Christ is 
said to be made righteousness as wcH as sanctificatton 
and redemption to his people, 1 Cor. i. 3a And th^ 
apostle says, God made Christ to be sin for believers, 
that they might be made the righteousness of God in 
him, 2 Cor. v. 21. Christ is, also, said to be the 
Lord his people's righteousness^ Jer. xxiii. 6. Atid 
their language is« In the Lord haoe we righteousness^ 
Isa. xlv. Mi Accordingly, Paul wished to be foond 
in Christ, not bavins; on his own righteousness, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ, the rights^ 
susntss which is of God by iaith, Philip, iii. 9. 

Tbz term righteousness^ tcXsftM \^ %T>^^w^aB« ^ 
vftfeft the aond aetiona and OMinaMv^ ^ tai^aNv^ 
O a 
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arc to be tried and decided. — It plainly supposes sucli 
a rule to exist. The moral law^ as revealed in the 
holy Scriptures, is the only rule by which the actions 
of men are to be tried ; and^ by which their charac- 
ters are to be decided, either as rightcou^^ or the re« 
verse. So, also, the tcrm^justify and justification re- 
late to iaw^ and imply a rule, agreeably to which per- 
sons are, or may be aujuit^ed, from any guilt charged 
upon them. The foregoing passages must, therefore, 
imply, that sinners, who are pardoned and saved by 
Christ, are acquitted from condemnation not without 
that righteousness, wiiich the moral law requires, and 
which, in the eye of law, would be sufficient to justify 
and acquit them from every charge, which could rea- 
sonably be brought against them. 

It is true, that, in the nature of things, it is suppose- 
able, an acquittal should be granted a criminal, with- 
out any regard to Jaw^ or any righteousness of the 
law ; though It might be difficult, for us, to discern 
the consistency of it with the character of a righteous 
judge. But should the holy God, in this way, acquit 
one, who is a sinner, from condemnation ; it could 
not easily be perceived how, with propriety, it could 
be said, that the righteousness of the law isfulfilkd in 
him.-— Nor can we see any way, in which this right" 
eausness is, or can be fulfilled in a sinner, unless there 
be in the character, and work of Christ, a proper and 
reasonable ground for God to treat sinners who believe 
in Jum as righteous persons ; and, for bestowing oa 
them the benefits of ri^^hteousness. There is no way^ 
in which we can conceive the righteousness of the law 
to be fulfilled, in a moral creature, otherwise than by 
his, either perfectly obeying it, or suffering its penal- 
ty — or, by the ri^ghteousness and sufferings of another, 
io whom he stands in sucVi 9 TeVaXiow^ ^^\. ViV& N\c^rl- 
au9 su£kring^ and righteouanea^.auKw^T t^^ «mca ^^ 
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ed, either by hi& ovTn perfect personal obedience, or in 
defect of that, his suffering the penalty of transgressioQ. 
But, unless Christ is a person of sach high anil infinitt 
dignity, that his subjecting himself to the law, and 
bearing the sins of his people in His own body on the 
tree, does the same honor to the divine law, and at 
entirely establishes the authority, and honors the gov- 
ernment of God, as would have been done by the ex- 
ecution of the penalty on the transgressor i it will not 
easily be seen, how his people are said to be justified 
and redeemed by his blood: — Nor, unless believers in 
Christ derive from him the benefits of righteousness^ 
and that in a way as truly honorable to the just God 
and his righteous government, as though they, them- 
selves had fulfilled it, do we see how rightesusness can 
be said to be reckoned or imputed to them*«>-how 
Christ is made righteousness to them-^-or how he if 
their righteousness* To suppose the terms j^istify^ 
justification^ righteousness^ as they are use i, in the 
holy Scriptures, in reference to believers, have no re* 
lation to /eu»-^-the rule by which the actions and char- 
acters of men are estimated ; must imply, that thejr 
are used in a sense very foreign from their origind 
import ; and, in a manner, which conveys, neither m« 
fttruction, nor idea to us* 

If it be not on account of that righteousness of 
Christ, which consisted in his perfect obedience, and 
his becoming a curae, that believers are pardoned and* 
justified ; no respect is had to the law, or to its rieht* 
eousness that we can see, in the provision, which ia 
made for the salvation of sinners, either one way or 
another. If there be no atonement for sin, (ae dierv • 
ia not, if Christ be Bot a divine person,) no regard m 
had to law, or to any righteouaoess of the law, in th»; 
beatownoeot of pardons on oStuadxiTv \( >2k^ Va. "^m^ 
way in viiidi pardons are coalf^rt^^^ ^aia vif[Kt«^w»^ 
^MT «iiiber ie^«r M«d b€ ttavote^ ^ <)ms. ) 
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Christ 18 not their righteoufness ; nor is lie» nor need he 
be fnade rightcouaneaa to them. If it be, that pardons 
are thus absoluttrly bestowed on any of our guilty race, 
there might have been all the same grounds, for aught 
we can see, tor the salvation of sinners, as tho.se on 
which it is actually bestowed, had Christ never came 
into the world and died :-i-The law, as. a rule by 
which, and according to the spirit of which, moral 
creatures are to be, either acquitted^ or condemned| 
is, as to them, perfectly set aside. 

But it may be said, that sinners are pardoned and 
saved on their repentance and return to obedience ; and, 
therefore, though the doctrine of the Divinity and 
atonement of Christ be given up, it cannot, with pro- 
priety be said, that no regard is had to the honor and 
righteousness of the law, in their pardon and salva- 
tion — That, sufficient honor is done, and respect paid 
to it, when the offender acknowledges its righteous- 
ness, condemns himself for transgressing, and returns 
to obedience. In reply to this, it is to be observed, that, 
if any regard be had, in this case, to any righteonsnesa 
whatever ^xx, must be to the sinner'sown— the righteous- 
ness uf his repentance and return to obedience. That 
thie should be considered, either as the righteousnesa 
of the law, or doing honor to it, must imply, that the 
law con.iemns sinners only on condition of their per^ 
^tin^ and dying in impenitence. On no other con- 
struction of the law of God than this, can the sinnor'a 
ffepentance and return to obedience be considered, ei- 
ther as doing any sufficient honor to the law, or fulfill- 
ing its righteousness. That sinners of mankind are 
saved, and restored to the favor of God on account of 
any pereonal righteousneea ever found in them, natu- 
jaUy leads to this vonetruciion of that holy law of God, 
which cursetb every one, ^ho doe%tiovcoT\xni>\<e\\\ att 
MdKfg's writitn in the book of \t, to AoxWm* 1&^ «iv 
ly the hAj, Wni f>i A>Q«^ iMbVt% v^cAwx, 
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sinless holiness the only condition of our inheriting 
his favor ; it must be undeniable, that no righteous* 
ness of a sinner can be the ground of his being saved 
from the execution of that curse, which he has incur* 
red :-^For the righteousness of a sinner^ be it ever so 
perfect in its kind, can be the righteousness of no laW| 
but such an one^ as is satisfied and sufficiently honor* 
ed by his repentance, and consequently, of none, but 
what makes persevering, final impenitence, the only 
ground of condemnation to punishment. 

But if the import of that moral law, under which 
God has placed us, be no other, than that they, who 
persist in disobedience, and die in impenitence, shall 
su£Fer its curse ; it is a clear case, that the repenting, 
returning sinner has, neither incurred, nor deserves 
it. He does not come within that description, which : 
alone subjects to the curse. There can be no occa^ 
sion, therefore, for any atonement to be made for him, 
or for any other righteousness than his own, to open a 
way for him to the fayor of God. We observe, 

II. That, if sinners are pardoned and saved any 
otherwise than through the atonement and righteous- 
ness of Christ, there will be no evidence, that thehr - 
salvation is by grace* 

That the Ovation of sinners is wholly by grace i» 
a doctrine most clearly and fully taught in the gospeL 
It is so expressly asserted, on a great variety of occa* 
aions, in the New Testament, as to render it unne* 
ceasary to recite any particular passage. Though all, 
who profess to believe the gospel, will acknowledge, 
that the salvation of sinners must be by grace ; many, 
however, entertain very different ideas of the nature * 
and import of that grace, by wUicVv ivcktvet^ vc^ v»^^-* 
It. will be necessary, therefore, U> ?i%cw\slc«kO^'«^^s^^ 
the Scnprural idea oi the Ujruiv^Yw^xxWXk^M^^**^^^*' 
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j press the greatness of divine goodness «nd me 

r. which are exercised in the salvation of sinners. 

|i 

f; * Here, then, it is to be observed, that the 1 

^ grace^ when it is used in the holy Scriptures, to 

[; press that divine love and goodness, which are exi 

ll sed in pardoning and saving sinners, does not n 

\ the bestowment of favor and blessings exceeding 

I proper merit in the object^ or the worth of any set 
performed; but^ it means faoor to the ill-deservin 

\ blessings and good conferred on such as merit noti 

[ hut evil at the hand of God. It is essential tc 

j. Scriptural ideas of gracCy that the object of favor 

I blessings, deserves curses and evil. — Only such as 

f' serve the wrath and curse of God, can be the obj 

i of God's saving mercy and grace, 

\ 

' In proof of this, it is to be observed, that the a 

..• tie, treating on the doctrine of our justificatio 

faith, tells us, Rom. iv. 4, 5. *^ Now to him 

■• " worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, bi 

* . " debt. But to him that worketh not, but belir 

I " on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is co 

J ** cd for righteousness." And again further, v 

!• 16, still treating on the same su^ect, he obsei 

^ *? Therefore it is by faith, that it might be by gra 

Si When there is no defect of obedience, the rewai 

It there said to be of debt. Thus it is to the holy anj 

j! who never sinned. And, thus it would have bee 

I our first parents, had they never transgressed. A 

:' ward bestowed agreeably to a covenant or proa 

Jj for services and obedience, however far it may exi 

^ the worth and value of the service, is yet, in the 

f guage and estimation of scripture, of debt. But i 

ward by grace invariably means favor shewed tt 

ujig'^^/^^.^blcsahjigB and good besxoVi^^ 0x1^^%^^ 

deserve nothing but evW at \\ie Vv?itid o^ ^cA^ 

^so, if the virtue and ob«ditnce ol ^ stnner. 



cetiiidirati^n on which ht U received into the favor of 
God, and treated as righteous ; his justification is evU 
dently not hygrace^ but the reverse* For the apostle, 
gpeakinguf the way in which Abraham was justified, 
says that, if it were by works, he hath whereqf to gb" 
ty. In the like distinguishing manner he speaks of 
the salvation of sinnerir, Ephes. ii. 8> 9. *^ iFor by 
** grace are ye saved, through faith — not of works, 
*^ Test any man should boast. Abraham would have 
had whereof to boast, had he been received to favor 
and justified on account of any obedience of his own* 

These observations are sufficient to determine the 
sense of the word grace when it is used to express the 
goodness of God in the salvation of sinners, on one 
hand ; and, the nature of the consideration on which 
this salvation is conferred, on the other* 

That the wisdom of grace in the salvation of sin-» 
hers will be, at least, greatly obscured, if the atone- 
ment and righteousness of Christ are not the great and 
only consideration on account of which such mercy is 
bestowed, appears thus, viz* 

!• The evidence oi grace in the salva^on of any one, 
tnust be in proportion to the evidence there is of his 

Silt and ill-desert* Grace can be seen no farther 
in the ill-desert of its otgect is seen. Should any 
of the human race be saved, without public evidence, 
at die same time, exhibited of their desert of the dis- 
pleasure and anger of God ; it could not be evident^ 
that their salvation is by grace : Nor, of course, could 
they be to the praise of the glory of divine grace* 
Admitting, it may be known to God, that they are 
saved by grace ; still, there being no public evidence 
or manifestation of it, a g;rtax «x\^ vav^txacsvx ^^:gw^ 
which Cod evidently has In vie^r^ m w^ wiw^oTw^ 
sinners, would be unattajintd \ axid^^^Ww^'^'^^**^ 
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could not ascribe that glory and prahc to God, which 
arc ju&tly due to him for his vHfnderful mercy and 
grace* If grace be the bestowment of good, where 
only evil is dcserved-^and this be necessarUy implied 
in scriptural ideas of grace ; it must be obvious, that 
grace can no further appear, than the guilt of the ob* 
ject appears. It must, also follow, that the degree of 
grace in the salvation oi the sinner, must be estimated 
by the degree of ill-dcsert, which appears in him* If 
there be but little visibility of his desert of evil, the 
grace^ by which he is saved, must appear proportional- 
Uy small. Where there is no visibility or evidence of 
guilt in the object of divine favor there can be no 
evidence, that any geod he receives is of grace. 

2. Tvk estimate, which God forms bf Aie character 
of anyone, it must be admitted, affords the best and 
only sure rule, by which we are to estimate it. God 
is die Judge. — He judges righteous judgment — Esti- 
mates characters and actions truly and righteously-^ 
There can be no error in him. That this is the best 
and only sure rule by which we can estimate moral 
characters and actions, will, probably, be admitted. 

3. It must, atso, be admitted^ that God*s ultimate 
treatment of his creatures affords us the best rule we 
can have for judging of the estimate he forms of their 
morral characitrs. When God in no way manifests 
any displeasure with any one, we can have no right to 
conclude, that his morral character merits displeasure. 
When God bestows favors and blessings on any one^ 
giving no visible testimony,, at the same time, that he 
holds bis moral character in abhorrence ; we have 
all the same reason to acquit him, in our own minds 
of guilt, as we have to conclude, that the judge of all 
the earth does right, and is a holy and just God* 
Where we can discover no ttv^lAs of divine displeas- 

tire agstinst any one^ we caxvVva\«iUOT\^\.\.o ^awX>^^<t^ 



tliaf he^ merits any: — And, therefore, can have no 
gro\md for considering any goo 1 bestowed on him as 
being of j^mcc. If any one btr firjally and eternnlly 
saved, wiiliout evidence of his ill-dtRfri in (Jod's 
sight, we can have no just reason to conclude, thai his 
salvation is bij ^racc* 

HrNCE it must follow, that the visihility and evi- 
dence of grace^ in the salvitior. of sinners, must he in 
proportion lo the manilestaiinns, . v^hicli are made of 
God's anger with them, and oi" his abhorrmce of them. 
If this be so, it must fellow, thul nothing ever to^k 
place, which so ck'arly and fulH' evinces ihe sinner's 
salvation lohQ bij grace ^ ar, the' aton-nlent Christ has 
made for sin by his own lilood; If Christ was truly 
a divine person, and the M.(ferinj»s he enf^nnd, when 
he bore the sins of his peoj^le in his own body on the 
tree, were expressions and testipionies of the anger of 
the just God against sinners ; the evidence that their 
salvation is by grccc — frie, rich grace and infinitely un- 
deserved inercy, must be clear and incofuroveiiibie. 

On the other hand ; if Christ be but a mere crea- 
ture, no sufferings he endured were anj', eiihei ep:- 
pressions^ or testtmonies of the arger of God with 
sinners : On which hypothesis 710 atoiieineftt is made 
for sin ; and, there will, of course, be no e^oidence that 
the salvation of sinners is ^i/^^</r^. This id but the 
natural and genuine c(;nsequence of dtn3ing, thai *a- 
tonement was marie for sin by the death and SuiFer1ng$ 
of Chris: — And, that no atonement is, in fact, nuide, 
will be, on all hands admitted, if he be not a divine 
person, truly God as well as man. 

It must further, appear that^ if the cloctrme c\t vVss^ 
Divinity of Christ, and of \\\e ^\.ot\v:Tci«v\^^^>c:VNVv» 
be denied, no regard, that N\e cwtv stvi .^XsV-^vS. v^ V^^^^ 
holylviWy or the nghtcousTAv:^^ oi >\!v^\-^\h>"^^ "^"^^ 
P 
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don and justification of believers— We can discover 
no way, in which the righteousness of the law is ful- 
filled in them ; or, how that holy l^w, which they have 
ever been under— which they have awiully violated— 
and the curse and condemnation oi which they have 
incurred, is magnified and made honorable. On. this 
principle, the law of God, for aught we can see, is per- 
fectly given up and set aside in every instance, where- 
in a sinner is pardoned and saved. 

Should it be said that, though the doctrine of the 
atonement be given up, it cannot properly be said, 
that the law of God is set aside by his bestowing a par- 
don on penitents ; because the repentance of the sin- 
ner being' made necessary to his pardon^ and the condi- 
'tion of it^ evidently proves a respect had to the law, 
and to tlie righteousness of it, in his salvation. In 
reply to this, it may be observed, that, as has been be- 
fore suggested, this will suppose, that the holy law of 
God has no other demand on the sinner, than that he 
repent— That his repentance and return to obedience 
are Tifuljiliing of the righteousness of the law. And 
if this, in truth be the case, nothing can be more obvi- 
ous than that his being received to favor and saved, is 
not, and cannot be, by grace. For every one will see, 
that, where the righteousness of the law is so fulfilled 
by any one, that he is not condemned by it, no grace 
can be exercised toward him in his being preserved 
fron^ the execution of any penalty of it. But whether 
the singer's repentance and return to obedience be all 
the righteousness, which the law of God, in strictness, 
require, or not ; it is manifest, that, if no other right- 
eousness of the law be fulfilled in the penitent, than 
what is implied in his return to obedience, the law of 
GocL which requires perfect obedience, and that on 
paiaot death, is exceedingly abaVed^^tv^^wN ^^^nN.-^ 
faitigfatcd in his case/ And, if Vis Y^vv:v\\^tvc^ ^^^ ^^^ 
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restored to the divine favor, it is very obvious, that 
his salvation is not by grace. On whatever ground it 
be supposed, that a sinner is restored to the favor of 
God, if it be in a way wherein God's holy and right- 
eous displeasure with him is, in no way rendered as 
-visible, as it would have been in the execution of the 
penalty of the law upon him ; it i^ ver}' evident, that 
it cannot appear he is saved by grace^ 

But, to the justness of this conclusion, it may be 
objected, that " Though God ipare and save the sin- 
" ner, without any regard had to any honor dbne his 
** broken law, either by an atoncmeat made for sin, 
** or by the penitence of the sinner ; it muse, ncver- 
** theless, fully appear from his holy wordy that the 
^^ subject oi this salvation has incurred the curse ; 
•• and, consequently, that he is saved by grace.'*^ 

To this It' may be repHeJ, that, if the government 
God administers do not accord, in the true spirit of it 
with the construction we may have put on \\\s word, 
we shall feel ourselves compelled to interpret his 
mind by the former, rather than by what we may 
have apprehended to be the real meaning and import 
of the latter. God's actual administration of govern- 
ment over his creatures, is the best comment on the 
law he has given them : For he is of one mind, and 
none can turn him. It must, however, be most dis^ 
honorable to Gody to suppose any the least disagree- 
ment between the administration of hi? government^ 
and the true spirit and- import of his xvritten law* 
Still, it is difRcult to see how the supposition cah be 
avoided, if it be admitted, that God, in any instance^ 
receive to favor a creature, whom his word cou^lehins, 
without any regard had to any honor done his brokAx 
JaiK, as the ground of U% " \i ^oiAo^vk^^R^^^'^cijfis^- 
7y, can see no evidence ol ^\ic\i e\v^^"««sst^> "^ "^ 
divine mind, against Eiti '\Sk ^v^t^ V6sjtib5«.^^»^^ 
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apprehended the threatenings and curses of hU word 
import : — And how, iji such a case, we can avoid sup- 
posing, that Y/e have impro|jerly ioterpreitd his word, 
IS not set- n. li indeed such displcasui-e does cxisi in 
ih»- ivine mind, it must be uncontrovertible, that, as 
ia: as the evidence and visibility of it fail, so far there 
is a defect of evidence^ that any favors bestowed are 
of i^race. We see not how the Deity hinaself can feel 
ih.it he exercisfs grace in the bestow ment, even of 
the hiyliest favors on one, whom he does not view as 
dts. r\ing oi endless perdition. Nor, unless he ex- 
hii'.it,.iii his government, such a view of the object of 
hi^ favor, can we suppos;;, that he requires his crea- 
tures .to consider any blessings, however great, to be 
fruits of ULnaeriicd mercy and grace. 

It is objected again, (if indeed it be admitted by 
the rejecters of the doctrine of Christ's Divinity and 
atOiic merit, that any of mankind will be finallr senten- 
ced to endlts5 punish men.:,) that " the punishment of 
♦* 90mc^ v»ilj be a public Civirlvnce, tli.it idl detterve it; 
** tin' I, therefore, that the divine mind hohis the per- 
" sonal characters of the sfived in no better light, than 
•' it does those of the. damned — ^That the punishment 
*' of the damned wiJJ, therefore, be a public and stancl- 
" ing evidence and proof of the estimate, which infi- 
^' nite righteousness forms of men universally :— Coiv- 
** scijueDtly, that evidence cannot be wanted, ^hat such 
*' ad arc saverf, are saved by grace.^^ . . 

In reply, it may be asked, Where is the evidence, 

thaf infinite righteousness estimates the characters and 

dt 3' rts of the saved in no other light, than it does 

those of the damned P It cannot by the supposition 

^ arise from any atonement, either made or required, 

forthfiir sins^ any more than iox t\\e &\v\* u^ xW d-wov- 

Ztec/y^yNorcan we collect this ev\det\c^ ^^om axv^ \S\\w\^ 

fisjkl.m the ud^pa Cicd i beca\»e tJaa ^\»:A \x^«^- 



ment^ which the saved receive at the hand of God, 
stands in the way of nny inference xve can make agaioM 
their characters, from any other consideration what* 
ever. 

If it be, that God pardon and save sinners absolute* 
iify without any regard had, either to their repentance^ 
or any atonement made by Christ a^ a reason or con^ 
sideration on which they are received to favor ; it can- 
not be seen, that he makes his Vford the rule of hi« 
j5*ot;<?r«77ie72f.— That, the character, which we should ap' 
prehend^hom the threatenings and denunciations of hi* 
word, really belonged and was essential to him, ever 
appears and is acted out in his administration. On 
the hypothesis before us it must be manifest, that, 
from the word of God, we cannot be authorised to 
conclude, either that all mankind, or a part will be £• 
nally saved, or eternally perish* 

But you will still object, and sa)', " Even on your 
i' own hypothesis of the real Divinity of Christ the 
s^ Saviour, and of an atonement made by him for sin ; 
^' if any sinners of mankind are saved, (as all grant 
^^ there will be,) the word must cease to be a rule of 
" the divine government, or ^o afford evidence of the 
•' estimate, which God formsjof the characters of men. 
** For, even on yoar own plan, there is as real a.disa« 
*' greemeiu between the word of God and the g-overn" 
" ment he aitaaUy administers^. 2i% on ours.** 

In reply, we observe, f 

1. That, admitting the Divinity and atonement of 
Christ, and the application of the benefits of his right* 
eousness to believers, it will not a^^jear^ that t&e •uaorJ 
of God ceases to be the Tulc, >a^ NiVvx^'V*.^ ^%vaaa8«.^ 
«nc/ by which we are to tautcv^x.^ ^^ ^^m^sXk^'^ ^ 
«iCD universally. Chr m c^ttv^ voXo ^&a ^«^>^ ^ * 
P 2 
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smntrs-fFor <h€ sins of man be was made a propiiia- 
tion. K' tlitr Aucriice he made of himself is accepted 
ami thqy, who believe oi\ him, receive its benefits ;— - 
this can he no evidence, that God estimates their char*- 
actcrs differently from what they are estimated in his 
writi»ni wokI. TJtt ^tthMtion iifmai hif Christ can be 
no evidence, that their characters are, originally^ in 
any^measure different -from those of such asfferish s or, 
that they are ie« deserving of endless punishment* 
Nor can it be any evklence, that God is less offesisidcd 
with them ; or, that be holds their characters in less 
abhorrence, than he dons the characters of those^whotn 
he sends to destruction— J?or, notwithstanding their 
being believers, it is the ung^odly whom God justiSec. 
From these considerations it mast be manifest, that 
the salvation. of sinners through the blood and atonc^ 
mt ut of a Divine Saviatif^ gives not the least reason to 
apprehend, that God estimates their characters and de^ 
serts, in any measure, differently trom the estimate giv- 
en <>f them in his written word :-s^But instead of that, 
affords abuixdaiU proofitfeat he does not 4 otherwise J9t/M 
a propitintian must have been unnecessary for tbem^. 
Cr/ff^war/Zwill, consequently, still remain a perfecting 
terprcter of the divine inindV exhibiting the character 
t)f God in no other "Bght^ than he 'hiiMseif cKhibits it in 
his government. The salvation of sinners thraitgh iht 
^rrit and ri^hteousnt}ssfofChsn6i it-must, thereibre, ap- 
pear, does TU) injury to the authoiity, or die credit and 
honor oi (ti/fwrit^n fivord^i God. Nor, 

2. Will it appear, on sinners being pardoned and 

saved through the merit and righteousness of Christ, 

that ^^eriv^^o/'G^^ ceases to be the rule of \in govern- 

4ntnt. The ward estimates the ill-desert of the traans- 

^mssorj and shows in what abVioTTenct K\^ ^VvaL^-anctRr k 

balden by the ri ghteoiia Govcvtsoy oi tltofc -woxX^^ 'SN^vssik 

^i^f^bhnrremcc tof >the divine 3pa\vi^*\^ Tti?k^vi ;» ^vJ^ 



been Ittetall3rexecute(l oc thpc affender— -And h is made 
evidently to appear to iie/f^r ^divine ahiiQrrefice of the 
character of the pardoned sinner in whatever way this 
be done, th«; authority of the law is maintained, and the 
spirit and import ot it supported in government. Eve* 
ry thing, in this ciftse is done, which 13 ncce«suiy to 
give commanding. influence: to. ilic 'written law, an:l 
preserve:: it from reproach — And, every tiwRg necessa- 
ry to honor and vindicate that high and iwly character 
of the rjghteouyGovemoroff liic worldy«rhi4^ hh word 
represcnitft hioi to possess. 

All will agree, that the mere miscrtf midivretchn!- 
nesff of creatures wkatcver their chiiractem m;fiy be, 
can do ni> honor to the diving character, or answer 
any valuable ead i-n governnnent. Unlcus punishments 
tend to deter from crinaes— Unless th«y exhibit 7i 
character in ifac righteous Governor of the world, 
which. c?u:ites a tear of oAVnding on one hand, mnd p. 
confidence in his protection and defence of the inno- 
cent on the other ; it must appear, that they are use- 
less^ either as n manifestation <yf the gloni' of Godj or a 
security ot thepeaoe and w-elfnre of his kingdomJ It 
iiS tile visibiliii] of the just disfieasiire of the kolij God 
against offenders \)^vti rendei's punishments useful, and 
promotes the honor and security -of the divine govern- 
ment. This righteous dispkaHure is expressed wi 
zvorJs in the threatenings oF the law of God ; ainl, in 
its £ff€Ctsii\ the destruction, which wiM be inflicted on 
jEnal impenitents. If this 'displeasure agimist the de- 
serving object, in every instance 'of transgression, be 
«Kpre8sed and become visible { ithe law is honored, its 
end answered, and its authority supporljed — For, not 
th€ suffer ilia's of the sinner do th«, ibut the character, 
the just anger ofsGod appewm^TOtfiem* VcwVw««.'si- 
rr way this holy diftpkasurti ^ ^^^d^ vi^x«^ '^we; ^»«^- 
ner bc'come visible, the t:t\tfe<5t ^c»exxws\^'^x;^^x^^';^'^ 
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tion 18 so far from disagreeing with the tuord^ that it 
most evidently corresponds with it. 

It is admitted that the law which sentences sinnerd 
universally and indiscriminately to a punishment, 
which will be a proper and adequate expression of the 
abhorrence in which sio and sinners are universali}' 
holden by the divine Lawgiver, is not and cannot be 
Itterallij ful&Ued, if any are saved, even though it be 
through the atonement of Christ. But h is insisted, 
that in the pardon and salvution of believers t^rot/^A 
this atonement^ no disrespect is shewn to the law of 
God, either as being a just estimate of the demerit of 
sin or, of the divine abhorrence of it : Nor does it, in 
the least, favor the opinion, that the divine law \^ not 
the rule agreeably to which his government will be 
forever administercil. In all the the respects, in which 
the divine law is useful and- important as a rule of gov- 
ernment, it is honored and magnified even in the sal- 
vatzon ofsiiiners through the atonement. 

Nor can it be reasonably objected, that the atpne* 
ment, viewed in the light in which it has been repre- 
sented, in any degree obscures the lustre of grace ia « 
the salvation of sinners : — Instead of that, on the con* 
trary, it serves greatly to illustrate the glory of sove- 
reign grace in this salvation. For, the clearer and 
fuller evidence we have of the divine righteous abhor- 
rence of the characters of men, the more evident it 
must be, that if any of them are pardoned and saved, 
it must be by an act of grace. But what event; ev- 
er did or can take place, to exhibit the divine abhor** 
rence of sin and the sinner in the light, in which it must 
Appear in his laying on his own dear Son the iniquities 
of us all^ and wounding him for ovxt xtwcv&^t^wous ! 
lb see the Ltord of Glory bearm^Vvv^ ^<io^t*%iAtv%\Tk 
Ajs own body on the tree. — TV\\sbc\u% v\v^ox\^ viv^v^ 
^Aich « door of mercy couUtee oip^wX Vi »MaM«^ 
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exhibits such a view of God's just and righteous in* 
dignution, as nothing else which we can cooceivc,could 
possibly have done. When he, who was God mani- 
fest iu ilesh, interposed and stood between divine juji" 
tke and guilty men, to ^vert from us its awful blow, 
though it hi)d seemed for a long time, as it were to 
have lain asleep ; the voice is immediately beard from 
the throne, " Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, 
" and against the man that is my fellow, saith the 
" Lord of Hosts : sinite the shepherd, and the sheep 
" shall be scattered," Beholding this sight, who could 
but reason, as the blessed Savioiir himself did when 
going to the cross, " If they do these things in 3 
** green tree, \\ hat shall be done in the dry !" Could 
it be, that by his arduous and glorious work, the Great 
God and Saviour brought himself into debt to his rebel 
subjects i On what possible grounds can we found any 
jciaims ! Bcrcause Jesus has so loved us, as to wash 
away our sins in his own blood, shail we^ therefore, 
claim pardon and salvation as our due ? Ir.stead of 
that, how manifest is it, that nothing could ever, so 
dearly and fully demonstrate, that the salvation of sin- 
ners must be only by grace ^ as the atonement made 
by Christ — or, manifest such unspeakable r^chncssand 
glory in that grM£ hy wbich jsionerfi of manklod are 
saved! 

If, on the^ther hand, the sinner be recciv-ed to fa^- 
vor without any clear and sensible manifestation of 
that displeasure against him, which really cjci^^ts in the 
holy mind of God \ how evident is it that the fear of 
oiFcinding, naturally excited by threateniugs and pen- 
alties, musf necessarily be diminished — ihe law lose 
its authority— And the Lawgiver incur disrespect ! 
For aught we cau sec, this nmst be the case respecting, 
both ^he Jaw and the Grecit 1-an«^w^t,,\^ vocv^^^x'^ V»^ 

for^iveop in Miy iustaucc vJWUN«v^Hi\>^^^>^'^^'^^^i^*^^^ 

meat. 
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Again ; if sinners be forgiven without any atone- 
ment, it mast be on the ground, that, neither the glo- 
ry of God, nor the good of his moral kingdom, re- 
quire any manifestation of divine displeasure against 
them. Here it will be kept in mind, that, by atonf' 
ment is meant a manifestation of that just and rights 
tints anger ofGody xvhich the sinner detervrs^ in some 
other way than in his punishment. Considerinc; the 
subject in this light, it must be obvious that, if the 
sinner be received to favor without an atonement^ no 
ej^ibition is, in fact, ma Ir* of thnt righteous anger, of 
which he is the object* And, if God receive sinners, 
in this way^ to favor, it must appt* ar that neither his 
own character and glory, nor the good of his kingdom 
render it necessary there should be any manii'cstaiions 
of his anger against the sins of men — And this, is the 
same as to say that, neither the glory of God, nor the 
good of his kingdom require, that he ever appear to be 
an^ry with the sinner* 

This point may however, perhaps, need further il- 
lustration, before we proceed to any inferences from it. 

. If God is indeed angry with the sinner, as the holy 
Scriptures most expressly and abundantly assert ; thte 
anger can appear and be expressed only in his inflict- 
ing punishment. We conceive of no way, in which 
the righteous GovernoF^of the world can manifest his 
hatred of moral evil, but by inflicting natural* Natu- 
ral evils we, accordingly, find to be the only penalties 
of his holy law. Where no natural evil is inflicted, 
there will be no evidence, that the Lawgiver is offend- 
ed. From the bestowment of only felicity and good, 
we infer the well pleasedness of the wise Dispenser of 
rewards and punishments. In this way the divine or- 
Mcles clearly authori2.e ua \o jv\Ol^<^ — ."YVv^v^o^^^^Gi^ 
being mied with prc»nAscs oi\At'&s\Tv^^«tw^%^^^^^'^"^ 
righteous, and threatcmng^ oS cxxt^^* «a!^ ^^^^ ^ 
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kicked. We conceive of no way, in whicli God's an- 
ger with sinners can become visible ; or, in which his 
rectoral government can correspond with his holy, 
law ; unless natural evil be inflicted on the offender, 
or on son)e other person, to whom the oifender stands 
in such a relation, that he himself appears to be the 
object of displeasure. 

If this be so, it must be manifest, that, if the sin- 
ner be forgiven and received to favor without any 
atonement being made j or his sina^ it must be on the 
ground, that neither the glory of God, nor the good of 
his moral kingdom, require any expression of God's 
anger with him : — For, we may he assured, that the 
great and holy God will never do any thing which shall 
be inconsistent with his own glor)', and the best and 
highest good of his moral kingdom. 

From such an hypothesis as this, the following con- 
sequences naturally result, viz. 

1. That tkreatenings are unnecessary and useless. 
Where evil need not be executed, it never need be 
threatened. We see no valuable end answered by 
threatenings, which never need be executed. When 
executions are unnecessary, ihr^atenings are equally 
so — ^jea, more ; in as much as threatenmgs, which 
never are designed to be executed, and never need be, 
necessarily sink the character of the ruler, and bring his 
authority into contc mpt. It cannot but be seen, that, if 
the glory of God do not require him to execute, neither 
does it, to threaten. All objections, therefore, against 
the necessity of atonement in order to the pardon and 
salvation of sinners, lie with equal weight against every 
threatening we find in the book of God. 

'2. If it be so, that the chataclet «CiA ^'^^ ^^ ^^^ 
i^quire^ neither executions nor t/ircatcnxng*^ vx 'b^^ 
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appcar,.that t!ie saitctions of his holy latr Jire unnecessa- 
ry — Or, rather, that the hdly hiw of God is, in fact, 
without sanctions. Of what use, then is a laxv^ or 
can It be, in the government of God ? What can be 
the benefit of a law^ (if, indeed, there ^an be a latv) 
without penal sanctions ? It can sugg(*st no motive to 
obedience from the consideration of any^^o^rfas irs re- 
ward J nor, restrain from disobedience, by the fear of 
ft/i/. That indeed, can, with no propriety, be termed 
a law^ v/hich has np sanctions — which does not enforce 
duty by the consideration of the good and evil conse- 
quences, which shall follow obedience and the re- 
verse. 

3. If It be unnecessary thatjj^God manifest anger 
against sin and the sinner, it must be unnecessary that 
any such affection exist in the divine mind — And, on 
this hypothesis, we can, surely, have no evidence that 
it dots. It must be clear that, if, neither the glory of 
God, nor the good of his kingdom, require a manifest 
tation of divine displeasure where moral evil is actual- 
ly committed ; neither do they require thd existence. 
of any such displeasure. It cannot be seen l;ow it 
will be for the glory of God to entertain an anger, 
which it will not be for his glory to express. It must 
be obvious, that the good of God's moral kingdom re- 
quires the existence of nothing in his mind and char- 
acter, which, it will not be fur the good of this king- 
dom, should" be exhibited and become manifest in h\i 
government. — If any thing of this nature exist in the 
divine mind„ (of which, however. We can have no man- 
ner of evidence,) it neither is, nor can be, beneficial to 
the systtm-^Therefore, not a perfection — rtot abeau- 
ty in the character of God. And if there be any iri" 
stcmce of moral evil against \\\\\tV\\\\^ >\YvT\\iC€ssary, 
that divine displeasure be wXttvtsse^ •, \Nt t^^ «i^ tw'cv 
reason ivhy it is rfol unntce&satv in itroerij ca^c-^K^^^ 
/O this &h(ftt way,arriVeatxVvecotic\\3^\Ow^>^^«si^^'^ 



affection m anger with any of bis creatures has any 
place in the divine mind. 

Ip, therefore, sin be forgiven and passed over in aruf 
instance without an atonement, we see not why it 
should be thought injurious to the divine character, 
that all sin be passed over without punishment. Tha 
salvation of even one sinner, without visible testimo- 
nies of the abhorrence, in which his character is hold* 
en by the righteous Judge, evidently sets asic^e the ne- 
cessity of such testimony in any case whatever. And 
V^e may safely confide in it, that that God^ who has no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, will never inflict 
unnecessary punishmentb 

Ok the principle, therefore, that sin may be forgiv* 
en without an atonement, we can see no reason to be- 
lieve there ever will be any future punishments— The 
necessity of them being evidently set anide by the sup- 
position, that pardons may in this obeohite manner be, 
in any instanctr, bestowed* To this conclusion, the 
l-easontngs ofthbse, who deny the Divinity of Christ, 
naturally lead-^— in this, their principles terminate-^ 
And to this conclusion, aa the result of their reas- 
onings, they, probably, mean to come* The doctrine 
of the Divinity of the Saviour, and of the salvation of 
sinners through an atonement made by his blood, is 
too nearly related, and stands too closely connected 
with that of eternal punishments, to be admitted by 
such as wish to get rid of the latter* For this reason 
h, probably, is, that it is so strenuously urged, by ma- 
ny, that the Lord Jesus is but ame|% creature. 

4. It must fi)now, n-om the preceding obfervatioos, 
that, il any sinner he finally saved, without an atone- 
ment wadt: for bis sins, his c\\aT«t\j&t \^>BS3rc>x^^«^>»^ 
such divine abhorrence ms canu^ )a^ ^i^jt^ajosx^ « 
pfemed iir aajr finite fimidkunmlU KxA*i>& «*^^ 
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Stow, on any of the human race, all the blessings ai^d 

S»od, which any can imngine will be the reward of 
e most uncorrupt virtue and innocence ; nothing 
ivill remain, on the principle before us, from which 
his abhorrence of their characters can be inferred. 
When the treatment any one receives, without, at the 
same time, any manifestation of God's displ'rasure 
with him, is the same as that of the righteous, whence 
shall it be inferred, that, his character is viewed in a 
less favorable light ! And, as has been before observ-^ 
cd, there can be no ground to conclude, that he expe* 
riences mercy ^ and is saved by grace. 

5. It must appear still further, on the principle that 
men are saved without any atonement, that there is in 
fact, no evidence that God is offended xuith them-^At 
least, to a degree that endangers their future and eter- 
nal peace* Where there is no exhibition or manifest- 
ation of divine displeasure, there can be no evidence, 
that any displeasure exists. Whoever of mankind 
entertains a hope of being made finally and everlast- 
ingly happy, no witness being given by natural evils^ 
that the Great God holds his character in infinite ab«> 
horrence ; must do it on the ground, that God has 
no such abhorrence of him :•— he can have no other. 
And should any one be on this ground spared and sa- 
ved, it cannot be, that he should have any apprehen- 
sion, that his salvation is by ^race*-— That it is a fruit 
of mere undeserved mercy and grace. 

With good reason, therefore, may it be concluded, 
that such as expect finally to meet the favor of God, 
- and yet deny, both the Divinity of Christ, and the ne- 
cessity of atonement, found their hopes, not on the 
mrrcy of God- — not on any th\n^ the holy Scriptures 
ierm ^friar^/*— but^ on an appte\ietvW\oti^ livax \>^^^ ^tov- 
iher do nor can deserve etennJk w*\\ ax vVi^ V«».^ ^"^ 
God. And/orthe sacMtMBm^^^^^^^^^^^^^^' 
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to hft snved on this ground, another may ; and so may 
all mankind. Anri, if this be the true ground, on 
which any one of ihcr human race will be saved from 
eternal destruction, it miy sifely be concluded, that 
no monumeats will be ever made of God's eternal dtS" 
pleasure* 

Should such sentiments be found to be the true 
doctrine of the word of God, a disbelief of ihe Divin- 
ity of Christ, and of atonement, whatever may have 
been thou^fht ihe sense of the holy scriptures on these 
important suhjects^vtWX endanger no man's future peace 
and tranqiillity. But, on the other hand, if eternal 
pantshm^^nt will express no more than the displeasure, 
which the jnst God really has against sinful men ; a 
rejection of these interesting and important truths, 
must certainly prove fatal. 

To admit, that mankind are, universally, sinner^ 
and exposed to endless evil from the hand of God ; 
and that, no atonement being made, all, or even any, 
will be finally saved ; naturally leads to a disregard of 
the thteatenings of God's holy word— And, indeed, 
to their being treated with contempt. And, if the 
threatenings of the word of God maybe disregarded, 
it will be evident, that they neither suggest motives to 
obe lience, nor arguments against it. And, if the 
threatenings we find in the oracles of God may be dis- 
regarded, so may the promises : For, they are, both, 
from one and the same mouth, and rest on the same 
foundation. We may as well suppose, there may be 
in<)tances wherein the latter may fail of fulfilment, as 
t\iQ former of execution. If God's hatred of iniquity 
may, in any instance, fail of being expressed ; so, al- 
to, may his love of righteousness— For it is the same, 
uniform, disposition, which \s ^^SLtxcv^^VvoL ^^Vs^^ ^ 
ri^/iteousness, and hatred at \u\^\\\\x% \1\\.\b»2^^'^sW' 
mt with ib^ character oS Go;i ^^i ^^ %\^^>^^n "^^ 



perfection of his government to suppress expreftsibitt 
of displeasure, in any instance wherein iniquity takes 
place ; we see not why he mav not, also, as well with* 
hold, to an equal degree, expressions of his approba* 
tion of righteousness. It is, therefore, manifest that, 
if the threatenings of the wori of God fail in any in* 
stance whatever, its promises may also. And, if ei- 
ther, or both m^y fail in one instance, they, both, may, 
tn all. And when, both threatenings and promises 
Are given up, as to any worthiness of either fear, or 
confidence ; what is there left in the book of tho 
Scriptures, which deserves credit, or is of any real 
worth. On this ground it must appear, there can be 
no satisfactory evilcnce, that what art- usually termed 
the hall/ Scriptures are from God— from a Being 
worthy to be feared, rc8|:ected, and obeyed as 
GOD. 

Thkse are but the natural consequences of an opin- 
ion^ that sinners, yea, any sinner may be forgiven^ 
and received to the favor of God and eternal life, 
without any witness or manifestation that, in the esti* 
mation of the holy Governor of the world, he is de- 
serving of endless destruction. These, of course, \t4 
. con9(*quences, which evidently result from a denial, 
that atonement has been made, by Christ, for sin—* 
An ^ therefore, on the same ground, from a denial of 
the Divinity of Christ. 

For if it be that Christ is not truly a ^iwne person^ 

no atonement is made for sin : And, cons^ quently, li 

any sinners are saved, it must be without God*s ezhib* 

iting any evidence, in his government, that he hoLls 

them guilty of death. And if the guilt of mankind do 

not in facty arise to such a hri^Vvx 2l% \Vv\*^ they need 

be Jn no apprehensions for their etem;\\ ^?A^Vj in -aKoft* 

ever/r^^hi they view the character oj Chrwt. Ktv^ t^ 

w^ it maj' be presumed, w\io Vwtis ^•^^ato^^e^^ 
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€hi!s ItgHt, Wilt feel his fears much excited by any 
threatenmgs he finds in his Bible ; and, consequent* 
ly, \riU have as litde just ground for placing any con- 
fi li^nce in its promises. And when the threatenings 
of that holy book cease to awaken fear, and its prom- 
ises, to e isure hope ; nothing is left, which can, with 
anv justice, be thojghc worthy of a revelation from 
God* 

There are other, and still further consequences 
proper to be m^atione I, which naturally flow from 
the s^tntiment, that sinners mav be saved without aa 
aijucinent— witliout any manifestation of the abhor« 
rence, in wiiich their characters are holdcn by the 
righteous Governor of the world. 

We trust it has been mcide evident that, if any of 
mankind may be finally and eternally saved, without 
witness given in iha government of God, that he views 
them as deserving ot his etcrii.d anger, threatenings 
will naturally cease to be restraints from sin ; and, 
of course, the promises contained in the holy Scrip* 
tureSy to encouragi; and excite to obedience. And 
Wiiere there are, neither threatenings nor promises to 
operate on the minis of men, we can have but very 
faint ideas of any moral government exercised over 
them. 

Moral creatures act from motive: And we know 
of no other way in which moral government can be ex,- 
ercised over them, thin by rules of conduct prescribed^ 
and enforced by promises and threatenings. Crea« 
tures, incapiible of influence from motives of good and 
evil, h ippiness and misery, are, neither themselves 
moraly nor proper objects of moral goverumetiu ^xnsL 
where cre^itures are subjected to \io x\3\^% ^^ <y:seA>aKX 
enforced hv promises -and iVvreT2i\.ttvvcv^^7k '^'^ ^'^'^ "^ 
Beiue iQ which they can be uad«^a.Hl* \\Sa«J«''^'^' 
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to moral law, that it contain rules of action eoforcat 
by promises and threatenin 5s.— These are fit to ope- 
rate as motives on the mindls of moral creatures. But 
if the force of the threatenings of the urord of Gorl be 
destroyed, the influence of the promises must equally 
cease ; and, moral government will then be at an end. 

It will be in vain to consider men as under the 
moral government of their Great Creator^ so long as 
they are not subject to rules of action enforced by 
promises and threatenings : And equally in vain to 
expect^ that threatenings will have the influence of 
motives^ if no manifestations of divine displeasure 
are seen» or to be expected to lollow transgressions. 
If the promises and threatenings contained in the ho* 
ly Scriptures, are set aside, we have yet to learn, both 
our duty and the motives by which it is enforced.—- 
And when this is left to conjecture— «ach one having 
an equal right to decide on the subject ; it is easily 
seen, that the rules of duty will be extremely vague 
and uncertain, and the motives to the practice of h 
equally weak and feeble. On such an hypothesis, it 
must necesbarily occur, that the evidence of our being 
under moral government is exceedingly smaU, if not 
wholly taken away. Should we feel ourselves subject 
to no rules of action, but such as our own minds col- 
lect from other sources than those of divine revelation'; 
and these enforced by uo other motive% no other sanc- 
tions than our own reason and indications suggest ; 
we cannot but at once see, that the bands of moral ob* 
Ugation will be extremely wea^L ; and, moral law near- 
ly, if not wholly done away. If it be left to us to pre* 
scribe, either the rules of duty to our Creator, or the 
punishments, which shall follow their neglect ; it is 
obvious^ thit the reins of governm^Ta «c« w:»i \t\ the 
iMujdofGod, but that hi» Vkhiot wd ^giwri m>tt\>i^«K> 
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Ov the principle now inder consirferstion, it seems, 
therefore, necess iry to aiisnic, thit the human race is 
not jjovemctl by law— ^v moral rtties enforced by cli« 
vine sanctions— -by promises anil threatenings from 
their Creator, GOD. And all this naturally and 
clearly results from the sentiment, that the holy Gov- 
ernor of the world pardons and restores sinners to his 
favor, without manifesting, at the same time, a dis- 
pleasure and anger with them for their sins, equally fit- 
ted to deter from disobedience, as the execution of 
the threatened penalty. When it is thought and ex- 
pected, that sin is and may be forgiven without anjr 
such manifestation of divine displeasure as the threat- 
enings of the word of God are fitted to awaken us to 
fear ; it cannot but be seen, that these threatenings 
lose their influence to restrain. And, in proportion 
as it is hoped and believed, that sinners may be recei- 
ved to favor, without God's ever manifesting, in its 
natural fruits, the displeasure with them, which his 
threatenings naturally import ; in that proportion will 
threatenings cease to be motives of action, and lose 
their influence to restrain us. And as far as the influ- 
ence of theMemotweM is destroyed, so far that of the 
promises must necessarily fail— *And tMrat gtmern'* ' 
mentf for aught we tee, come to an end. 

Thbsb consequences naturally flow from the doe- 
trine, that sin may be, and is forgiven without an 
atonement— that is, without flivine manifestations of 
that displeasure smd anger, which the threatenings of 
God's holy word naturally lead us to suppose, exist, 
whene\er his holy law is transgressed. For on the 
plan of salvation without an atonement, it must unde« 
niably follow, that fear of fiiture punishment is greatly 
lessened, if not wholly taken away. Aril^ \C C^xvsflL 
be aji a divine persoOvaWldf^s o( «i\«tv«twerx TCi>as5^'^«^ 
gii'ca up I Anrl, of conscc\u^wc^ \X. vi\>\Vv^ C cSS^^J ^^-^^ 
U9 to coAc«Jve, wh«t «ono{ motA ^ffsH«w»!e«^^ 
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whether any, is cxercWel over u». These cotifseqiien- 
ces, thoreFort*« n.itardlly resale froiii a deaial ot the 
Divinity of Christ* 

It is yet further to be remembered, that, as far as 
the evidence fails, of a tnorril g'overnnient beings con- 
stantly ex-iTcised over the world— *)ver m^n ; so far 
are we from having evidence, that the world has a 
moral Governor. As far as we im:<)ibe sentiments, and 
entertain principles, which, in their juu and natural 
consequences, weaken the evidence of our being; uit ier 
moral government ; we, so far, necessarily fall into 
doubt and uncertainrv with respect to the existence of 
a moral Governor. — On which principle, every thing 
before us is dark and uncertain — even whether we 
shall ever have any future existence, or not— -iud if 
we have, where, or under what circumstances it will 
be, lies wholly and entirely in the dark. What could 
ever originate principles, which naturally lead to such 
consequences as these, and terminate in them, but that 
disposition ot heart, spoken of in the holy Scriptures, 
the language of which is, NO GOD ! 

It may serve further to illustrate the subject, to ob- 
serve, ih It the perfect holiness of Goi necessarily im- 
plies his hatred of iniquity. God is LOVK : and this 
18 a disporiiiion, incHaing hiin with in&iite strength, to 
do,^ood^^io diffuse hnppin^fss, and prom >te and advance 
the felicity cjf his moral king Inm. In proporiion as 
tfie Great Governor of the world loves the good and 
seeks the welfare of his kingdom,. He must of necessi- 
ty abhor and detest whatever tends to obstruct its- 
^eace and prosperity. God's hatred of iniquity. must- 
necessarily be as grv;at as his love of righteousnes, aod 
bear an exact proportion to it.— The truth of these 
gbservations will not, probably, be contested. 

Hemqm it fliost futtow, |]c^V> \uEu!lot\fi^V} oil x^%st^x^ 
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t€r, in God, rqnircft that hi^ hatred of iniquity, when* 
evf r and wherever it may take place, be rendered as 
visible, in his administraiion of government, as his 
love of righteousness. As it never could he believed, 
that God loved righteousness, should the righteous be 
left unprotected and unrewarded ; no more could it, 
that he hated iniquity, should there be no marks of dis« 
pleasure with those who commit it. 1 he same dispo- 
sition, which inclines the holy God to manijettt his love 
of righteousness in his creatures, must necessarily in* 
cline him with equal strength, to manifest his hatred 
of their iniquity — Nor can it any more consist with 
the glory of God and the good of the system, that he 
suppress the manifestation of the latter, than of the 
former. 

Hence it must clearly follow, that if the glory ol 
God and the good of his moral kingdom require that 
he manifest his approbation of righteousness in his 
creatures in every instance of it ; they equally requirei 
that he manifest his abhorrence of iniquity in er>ery in* 
stance in which it takes place. Love as necessarily re* 
quires, and the good of God's great kingdom as impe* 
riously demands, that every injury to divine govern* 
nent be avenged, as that every act of righteousness 
be acknowledged* And, we can conceive of no way 
in which this caa be done, but by rewards and pun- 
ishments. 

It will be obvious to every reflecting minrl, that, if 
Aere be no exhibition, in the work and death of Chnst^ 
of God's just abhorrence of the characters, the sins of 
such as are saved by him ; all the wicke<lness of that 
innumerable multitude, which will fiially compost 
the body of Christy will be pass^^d by without wckf 
marks of divine displeasure. A i i if this bs; so, where 
shall we finJ satisfactory evidence, that the: virtue 
eptf righteommni^ oS %^^ vk faMton liMtVMB^ ^i^^ 
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not, also, be passed by without marks of divine ap» 
probution ! 

These are among the difficulties, which naturally 
occur respecting the doctrines of divine revelation, 
and the nature of the moral government, which is ex- 
ercised over us, on a denial of the Divinity of Christ* 

Having taken a view of some of the consequences 
naturally resulting from a denied of the atonement 
ipade by Christ, we observe, 

II. That if Christ be not truly a divine person, 
God as well as man, it must be, for aught we can see, 
that he gave much occasion for his honesty to be calU 
ed in question. 

. There were many things, in the life and actions of 
Jesus oi Nazareth^ while he was on earth, which it 
cannot but appear to us, were so far from that piety and 
meekness, which artt ever characteristic of true gooi- ' 
ness, in creatures, that, were he but a man, we see 
not how to reconcile them with common honesty- Wa- 
ving the point, at present, of his actually claiming to 
possess powers and attributes, which are peculiar to 
Divinity, it is manifest, that he said and dlil many 
things, which impresse<l the minds of, both his friends 
and enemies, with a beliefs that he claimed to be aome* 
thing more than a mere creature. 

It appears evident, that the Jewish rulers,the scribes 
and pharisees thought that Jesus claimed, both a char- 
acter and a respect, which belong only to the Most 
High God, and can be due only ro Him. On being 
faulted by his enemiea ior V\e^V\ti^- vccw xtcw^Qi^ivt. ttian^ 
P«.f/ie Sabbath, Jesus answered^ ^a\vw^v« \1> ^'^ >IVi 
'* Fatbi^r worketh huheria, civ\A V vjoxVl?" Ocv \Vi\v v«ti 
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^^ soiis;ht to kill him, because he not only had broken 
*^ the Sabbath, but said also that God was his Father^ 
** making himself equal with God." The connexion 
in which these words of the Saviour were spoken, must 
naturally have suggested to the Jews, the construction 
they put on them^ He was queried with upon having 
wrought a miracle of healing, which it required an al- 
mighty power to effect. His reply, that his Father 
wrought hitherto, and he worketh, would naturally 
suggest the idea, that That Being, whose power could 
controul nature, was He, whom he called his Father ; 
and that, in common with Him, whom he stiled hit 
Father, he himself possessed power over nature, and 
could controul it. Therefore^, instead of either repro- 
ving ihem for the construction they put on his words, 
or correcting them for any mistake ; he proceeds with 
a train of observations, which they could not but sup- 
pose, were designed lo vindicate his claim to preroga*- 
tives and powers, which can belong t« no mere crea- 
ture. He tells them, that, ^* What things soever the 
" Father doeth, these also docth the Son likewise— 
^^ That as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quick» 
** eneth them ; even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
^« will*-*That all judgment is committed unto the Son, 
♦* that all men should honor the Son, even as they hon- 
" or the Father — That the hour was now come, when 
" the dead should hear the voice of the Son of God, 
** and, hearing should live^^-That the hour was coming 
" when all, in their graves should hear his voice, and 
** come forth." On supposition, that the Jews had 
misinterpreted the meaning of this Great Teacher sent 
from God, and, without ground, inferred from what he 
had just said, that he claimed an equality with God ; 
can any one rationally suppose, that the things, which 
this charge occasioned him to say of himself^ wete^ 
either dcaighcd oi fitted to corttcl xSa^xt \siv8X'3ik&\ ^"^ 
one may see that, instead oi \\us^ <cv^ H<\tf^fc Vectfst cJt 
w*at oiir Saviour. aaki onlYiQ avJ%cc^\fld^^^^^^^^"^ 



deney to confirm them in the opinion, thiit he, in £i^t, 
did claim to himsflt, such an equality uiih God, as it 
would be blasiphtmy in any mere creature to assume* 

But this was not the only opporttinity anr^ one 
might think, the most pressing reason, the Saviour 
had, for disavowing such high claims, did he meai| 
never to be unrlerstood to make them. Ob another 
occasion, speaking of Gad^9 his Father, he had expli* 
citly said, " 1 and my Father are one,** John, x» 
dp. On this, the Jews took up stones to stone him.-* 
lie mildly s^^i s, ^^ many good works have I shewed 
•* you from my Father ; lor which of these works do 
•* ye stone me ir" They say, for no good Work, but for 
bistsphemy ; because thou, being a man, makest th)** 
sett equal with (jod. — Does this true and faithful Wit* 
ness, as honesty must have necessarily dictated, had 
he been but a man, a mere creature, reject with detest- 
ation, every pretension to so high a prerogative fin* 
atead of that, he evidently proceeds, to the apprehen* 
aion of the Jews, stilt to maintain the claim^ and justi- 
fy himself in making it. If those, to whom the word 
of God came^ were stlled God's, ** say ye, said he, of 
** him whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into 
•* the world. Thou blasphefenest ; because I said I 
*^ am the Son of God i" He then appeals to the works 
be wrought, as evidence, that the Father was mhimi 
and he in the Father. Could the Jews reasonably sup'- 
pose, that he meant any other, than to vindicate ins 
claim to an equality with God i That they, in fact, 
. did understand him in this light, is evident fit>m their 
seeking again to take him. 

To pahs by other ir stances ; JeSUs was finally ap^ 
prehtndcdi, and brouvthixr»iv\a\^V»Awtl\v^:W\gJi (iriesti 
£>n a charge of hla»phttm\i-^W cVvw^^VWm^xVvs^ 
he ciaimcd to be the Sun uiV^'bCi \ti^afc>^^^>^V\^^jnifc 
Uadentood to w^ly equiiiMF V\x>x<aP«A% \t*»\Mi 
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iclf well knew, that this was the charge, on vh'rh thty 
meant to execute on hiro the pt nalt\ , prescribed by :! e 
law of Moses, for blasphem) • — He could not be igno- 
rant of this : For, not only had the Jews repeatedly 
sought to stone him, on an apprchtrii^ion, that 1 c 
claimed power**, and challenged prerogatives, which 
can belong to no mere creature ; but the high priest, 
** while he stood at his bar, adjurtrd him, by the li\irg 
God, to tell him, whether he were the Christ, the S a 
.of the living God. Jesus immediately confesses, th.it 
he claimed to be all that, whi<h he well knew they 
considered it as blasphemy in him to claim : And, 
instead ot putting any other or difFercnt construction 
on terms and phrases, in which he had often t-xjiressed 
what the character was, in which he appealed and act- 
ed, adds. '* 1 say unto you. Hereafter ye shall see the 
" Son of man sitting on the right hmul of power, and 
** coming in the clouds of heaven," Matt xxvi, 64/* 
On the supposition, that Jt-sus was but a mere crea- 
ture, a man, why did not the high priest reason justly 
in saying, '^ What further need have we of v irnesst- s ? 
** Behold now ye have heard his blasphemy." And 
how could Jesus be considered in any other light, than 
that of a blasphemer, if, he were, in fact, but a mere 
cr«^ature ? To hear anv man, or mere creature speak 
of himself as the Son of God — As (foino- the same worksj 
which God doeth — As quickening from the dead and 
raising up whom he zvili-^^As hftving all judgment 
committed to him — As causing the dead to hear his 
voice^ and live ; and, asserting that it is hi,s voiie. whi< h 
shall finally raise all the dead, sr^me to evrrlastiiig life, 
atad othtrrs to damnation. Should we now hea» :.ny 
man assert all this of himstll, should we not in.mc^u- 
ately conclude, that he took to himself a characif r, ard 
assumed a place infinitely too high ior a creatun ?— 
Further than this ; Should vie Wivx Vvkw^v ^ ^^ ^-^^^ 
9s his Fnthtr^ and assert, tWv he or^d the FvAlvvv ^>t 
«^ — Flint t/ie Father is in htni^ utid Kc w ih.^ ^^^ 
H 
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—That, to the question, whether he were the Christ, 
the Soli of the Blessed, reply, in express and positive 
terms,' /rtwi, immediately adding, that all shall see 
him sitting on the right hand of poxver^ and coming in 
the clouds of heaH>en^ as Mark xiv. 61, 62, should we 
hesitate to say, that he made himsrlf equal with God ? 
Can we reasonably think, thai the Jews and their ru- 
lers were in finilt, in judging that Jesus assumed ail 
equality with God, and, on supposition of his being a 
mere creature, was a blasphemer ? Their criminality 
must have lain in that heardness of heart, which blind* 
cd them to the abundant evidence, which (ihrist really 
Bnd most clearly exhibited, of his possessing attributes 
and powers, and doing works, -^ hich pro\ td the Di- 
vinity of his person, and the divine excellency of his 
character ; and, not in the want of that candor, or art, 
which could so analyze and explain seemingly ofRn* 
sive words and phrases, as to make iht m applicable to 
a mere creature. Were Jesus, in fact, no more than a 
mere creature, the Jewish rulers, for aught we can see, 
must have judged rightly, when they said, *^ we have 
** a law, and by our law he oujrht to die, because he 
♦* made himself the Son of God,'* 

It may tiow, theti, with propriety be asked, wheth* 
cr it can reasonably be supposed, that any man of 
st-nse, of integrity and honesty, would ever suffer 
himself to be executed as a blaspht-mer in making 
himsf If equal with God^ when he could hav*e refined 
the chargt: with the utmost ease, and that by a word's 
speaking — explicitly dtnyin;j, that he made the least 
pretensions to any such high claims ; and rencuniing, 
with abhorrence, every idea of furnishing any just 
ground for so horrid a charge f 

[■ Jf.sus well knew, that it was on a chnrpe of blaR|)he- 

J»r, that he was arrested, and ftnallv executed. He 

inew, too, that he had spoken otVv\ta%^Vi^^\\\^V^y««t« 
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aua character, in terms, which were very offensive to 
the Jews-— th.it he had, again and as>;ain, used expres- 
tioDs, which l^^J them to think, that ht: ch<d1engt*d to 
himself prerogatives and powers, which can belong to 
no m^re creaiure. He was conscious, tf)o, that when- 
ever they brought a charge againet him for these high 
pretensions, instead of saying any thing to remove un- 
reasonable jealousies on their part, his replies v/trre al- 
ways such, as actually confirmed them in the opinion, 
that he claimed an equality with GoJ.— Finally he suf- 
fered and died under the iuii)Utatioii oi m iking and 
maintaining this high claim, without ever saying u 
word, either to deny, or refute the ch iru;e ; or, even 
giving a hint, that it was unjust. All this remains to 
be reconciled with wisdom and good sense, with in- 
tegrity and honesty in the mun Jesus, did he really 
mean to claim no other prerogatives and powers, than 
what he possessed in common with creatures, or with 
other inspired men. — Did he really mean to claim no 
character or powers above those of a mere creature, it 
8eems impossible to reconcile his conduct with com- 
mon honesty and integrity. We are, therefore, neces- 
sarily reduced to the dilemma, of being obliged to con- 
fess, that Jesus claimed to possess, in himself, true and 
real Divinity ; or, that we must remain incapable of 
reconciling his conduct with common honesty. If we 
choose the former part, we must be compelled to be- 
lieve, that he was really a divine person :— *If the lat- 
ter, that he was not an honest man, but an impostor and 
blasphemer. 

Having mentioned some of the reasons, which the 
Jews and their rulers had, for believing that Jesus 
claimed a character above that of any mere creature ; 
wc may,furiher, consider what apprehensions, it would 
be natural to suppose, his disciples would have oi him 
in rhis respect. 
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Besides thr things, which they saw and h<?ard, 
in common with the Jews^ his enemies ; there wtrre 
many things, which passed particularly betwct^n Christ 
an«l his disciples, and frequent conversations he held 
with them by themselves, every way ttnding to im- 
press their minds with a belief, that he claimed to 
possess a character infinitely above that of any mere 
creature. Some of thrse will now be mentioned, 
without observing the particular order in which they 
took place. 

On ^ certain occasion, Christ asked his disciples 
their opinion of him, saying '* Whom say ye that I 
" am'^ t Peter speakirg in the name^of the rest of the 
disciples then prtscut, as well as hiR own, answered 
an said, ** Thoa art the Christ the Son of the living 
*' God. Jtrsus answered and saivl unto him. Blessed 
** art thou, Simon-Birjona : lor flesh and blood halh 
*' not revealed it unto ihee, but my Father which is in 
•' heaven." On ihis, " He charged them, that they 
" should tell no man, that he was Jesus, the Christ." 
>Ian. xvi. 15 — 17, 20. Christ's claiming to be the 
Christ, the Son of (io ', was considered, by the Jews, 
the same as his a^^stitirp an equalicy with God : And 
Chr'sc never reproved, either the Jews, or his disci- 
ples, for supposing, th it his professing himself to be 
the Son of God^ was really professing, that he partook 
pf the very essence of that God, whose Son he, so of- 
ten said he was. And, when we consider the ac- 
quaintance they had with the writings of the ancient 
prophets, and the firm belief they had, that they were 
divin<rly inspired : we can hardly suppose otherwise^ 
thin that they expected, when Christ, the promised 
Messiah, should come, he would appear in a character 
above that of any mere creatu|:e» They bad no doubt, 
hut the second psalm was a prophecy and prediction of 
Christ. Thtrre^ thev noticed, tYial xW "NVo%\. H\^ God 
•tjJcs him hia SON-^Th?^t lU \a \\vq l.Q«.\>^>«Wm 
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the julges of the earth arc exhorted to serve with 
trembling. To them was it, also, equally clear, that 
the words of David, in, Ps. ex, were applicable to 
Christ, and only to liira. And when they found that 
Jehovah stiled him Lord, and would send the rod of 
hts strength out of Zion, and declare, that his people 
should be willing in the day of his power ; what less 
could they suppose, than that there would be a unioa 
between the Christ and the Lord Jehovah, which it 
would be blasphemous for any mere creature to claim* 

Not only both friends and enemies of Christ were 
sensible, that the several passages, from the above 
mentioned psalms were applicable to their promised 
Messiah, the Christ ; but they well knew, that it had 
been promised, that " unto them a child should be 
" born — to ihem a Son given, — whose name shouLl be 
" called, Wonderful^ Cowiseltot\ The mightif Gody the 
everlasting Father^ The Prince of peace, Isai. ix. 6. 
And, that the name of this Son should be Immamielj 
that is God with us^ Isai. vii. 14. Having these pro- 
phecies all in their hands, and being wtll acquainted 
with them, how could the enemies of Christ suppose 
otherwise, than that it was blasphemy in Jesus, (not 
believinghim to be the proniised Rlessiivh,) to speak of 
himself as being The Christ the Son of the living God ? 
And, how Could his own disciples, who believed him to 
be the promised Messiah, whtn they confessed himto be 
The. Christ, The Son of the living God^ be supposed 
to ''profess any thing less, than a belief that he was tru- 
ly a divine person i 

But there were many things said by Jesus, particu- 
larly to his disciples, which it may naturally be sup- 
posed, could hardly fail of impressing the^i with a be- 
lief, that he claimed powers and preeminence, which 
are peculiar to Deity. After the death of Lazarus^ 
when his MhttT MaVxh^i, >m4tt«va^\ ^iX V»»^^^»^ 
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coming^she went out to meet him. In the cont'ersa- 
tion, which passecl between them, on that occasion, Je- 
sus siiles himself the resurrection and the life ; and 
says, ^* he that believcth in me, though he were dead, 
'^ yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth, and belie v- 
^^ eth in me shall never die." John, xi. 25, 26* 

Such was the opinion, which the disciples of Christ 
huvl of their Lord, anJ so great their affection for him, 
that the thought of his leaving them wds very trying 
and distressing. Jesus, in his great love and tender- 
ness, took much pain^ to soothe and mitigate their 
sorrows on so mournful an event ; and, to convince 
them, that it was for their good, that he should as- 
cend up from whence he came* In conversations he 
iseld with them, on this subject, such words frequently 
dropped from his gracious lips, as could hardly fail of 
impressing a conviction on their minds, that the char- 
acter and powers he claimed, were above those of any 
mere creature.-— Some of tliese are especially worthy 
of notice. 

Christ said to his disciples, ^^ If ye had known me, 
*^ ye should have known my Father aUo : and from 
^ hence forth ye know him, and have seen him. Phil- 
^^ ip suid unto him, Lord, shew us the Father, and it 
^« sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him. Have I been so 
<^ long with you, and hast thou not known me, Philip i 
<^ he that hath seen me, hath seen the Father, 
^^ and how sayest thou. Shew us the Father ? Believ- 
*' est thou not that I am in the Father, and the Fath-» 
" er in me ? The words that t speak unto you, I 
<' speak not of myself: but the Father that dwelleth 
^' in me, he doeth the works. Believe me that I am 
^^ in the Father, and the Father in me — Whatsoever 
^^ye fihall ask in my name, that will J do^ that the 
" Father mskv be glorified iu tVke Soa, \^ '^^ «haU 
^4isJ[ any ibmg in my nimt^ I Wi^dP W^ \<jaa.vs^« 
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discourse, *^ When the Comforter is come, whom I 
** ivUl send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit 
** of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he 
*^ shall testify of me/' John xv. 26. Christ says, 
again, in the succeeding chapter, ^^ If I go not away, 
^^ the Comforter will not come unto you : but if I 
** depart, i will send him unto youJ** Further, 
^^ when he, the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide 
^^ you into all truth : for he shall not speak ot 
*^ himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall 
** he speak : and he shall shew you things to come. 
** He shall glorify me : for he shall receive of mine, 
*' and shall shew it unto you. All things that the 
^^ Father hath, are mine : therefore said I, that he 
*' shall take of mine, and shall show it unto you." 

These things Christ said to his disciples, just be- 
fore his cruci&xion, to convince them, that it was 
best for them, and would be much to their advantage, 
that he should return to the Father, from whence he 
came; and, to support and comfort them under the 
melancholy prospect of his leaving them. 

Not only did the disciples see and observe many 
things in Jesus, while he was conversant with them 
before his death, which had an evident tendency to 
impress them with a belief, at least, that he assumed 
to himself a character, and claimed powers, which 
are never to he found in a mere creature. But there 
were things took place, after his resurrection, which 
were greatly fitted to strengthen and confirm them in 
that belief. 

On the morning of the resurrection, when the wo- 
men, who visited the sepulchre, were told, by an 
angel, that Jesus was risen^ and were directed to qpx 
and give information to Vi\& ^LWv^'t^^ ^\ ^>k V"^^"^ 
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event ; on their return, they were met by Jesus him- 
self, and kindly hailed by him. On this, we are told, 
tljey came, and held him by the feet, and worshiped 
htm. So, when Jesus appeared to his disciples, on 
a 4nountain in (lalilee, where he had before directed 
them to meet him, they Worshiped him. Matt, xxviii. 
9,'ir. When Thomas, who had not credited the re- 
ports of the other disciples, th it Jesas had arisen, ac- 
tually himself saw and handled him, he joyfully ex- 
^ claims, My Lord and my God. John, xx- 28. . So 
when Christ told his disciples, a little before his as- 
cension, that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name ; and, that they were to be 
the witnesses ot what they had heard and seen ; He 
adds, ** behold I send the promise of my Father upon 
** you ; but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye' 
** be endued with power from on high." Afterwards 
Jesus led out the eleven as far as to Bethany : — ^There 
he lifted up his hands and blessed them. And while ' 
be blessed them, he was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven. And thty worshiped him^ and return- 
ed to Jerusalem with great joy. Luke, xxiv. latter • 
part. 

After all this, can it well be supposed, that the 
minds of his disciples were not strongly impressed 
with a belief, that Christ assumed to himself a charac- 
ter superior to that of any mere creature ? It seems aa 
though they could not fail of being struck with the 
idea, that he claimed the exercise of powers and pre- 
rogatives, which are proper and peculiar to God- alone* 
Again and again did JeQus tell his disciples, that 
whatsoever they asked of God in his namcy fferoouid- 
doitjbr them — Again and again, that He would je?id 
the Comforter unto them. After his resurrection, he 
JTppeatediy suffered his disciples to worship him ; and, 
p/jc of rhem, to call him his Lord and hts (sod. ^wd^ 
/or all tbU high respect sViowilV) \\v^^>m\xm&^/^c^ 
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world, thry, who offered it, never received the least 
check from their Lord and master. Before hn death, 
he had told them, that they, who had seen him, had 
seen the Father — That he was in the Father, and the 
Father in him— Th^C he was the resurrection and the 
life— That whosoever liveth and believeth in him, 
should never die. It does rot appear credible, that 
the disciples could suppose, that a person, who was a 
mere creature, and claimed nothing to himself, but 
what may belong to a creature, and be found in such ; 
woul I ever have spoken of himself, and of his powers 
and xvhat he would do^ in such language as this. N(ir 
can it reasonably be supposed, that they should ex- 
pect no reproof from Jesus, tor the high respect and 
worship they paid him, had he meant to appear, and be 
received and treated in no higher character, than that 
of a creature, though commissioned and sent of («od 
to reveal divine truth, as other men bad been before 
him and were after him. 

The conduct of Jesus in these respects, was ex- 
ceedingly different from that of his disciples. When- 
ever they were made the instruments of any miracu- 
lous works, they disclaimed their being done by any 
power or virtue of their own — They attributed all to 
the power of JeHus. This must have shewn the opin- 
ion they had of Jesus. If ^ny such like respect and 
worship were ever attempted to be pai.l to them, as 
they,f9\d to the Lord Jtsus, they rejected it with a just 
abhorrence. Thus, when Cornelius, the centurion, 
met Peter, an I felt- down at his feet, and worshipped 
him, the Apostle immediately took him up, saying, 
^^ stand up : I mysc-If also am a man.^' Acts x. 25, 
S6. So, when, at' Lystra, upon a striking miracle of 
healing being wrouj^ht by the hands of Paul and Bar« 
nabas, the priest of Jupiter brought oxen and garlands, 
and would have done sacrifice with the people ; these 
pio^9 m€o, shocked with the diou^X^^ twftWMfc^^^ 
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honors, *• rent their clothes, and ran in atnong the 
** people, crying out. Sirs, why do you these things i 
" we also are n>en of like passions with you, anci 
** preach unto you, that ye should turn from these van* 
** iiies unto the living God, which mide heaven an(' 
** earth and the sea, and all things that are therein.' 
Acts xiv. IS— 15- They utterly disclaimed such hon- 
ors, as they well knew Jesus had receive I from hi? 
disciples : and that without disclaiming his right tc 
them, or, in any degree, reproving them for it-^hon- 
ors and worship, which, it nuist appear, they thought 
were due to God alone. 

So, the beloved disciple was, more thar once, repro- 
ved for the worship he attempted to offer to the an- 
gel, whom Jl'sus sent to reveal to him the future state 
of the church and world. Such care was taken by 
those f./uhtul servants of Christ, as were known to be 
but mere creatures, that thcf respect and worship due 
only to him, who is a jealous God> should be traos- 
lerred to no other. 

One instance more of respect, which was publicly 

Eaid J-sus, jast before his death, may, with propriety, 
c mentioned in connexion with others abundantly fit- 
te i lo impress the minds of, boih friends and enemies, 
that he did not refuse honors, which they considered 
to be divine. When he rode in triumph into Jerusa- 
lem, the week on which he was crucified, his disciples 
and the multitude, which went before and followed 
him, animate 1 and raised in their feelings by divine 
influence, cried " Hosanna to the Son of Qavid: 
** Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord : 
** Hosanna in the highest." After Jesus entered the 
temple, children followed him with their hosannas to 
the Son of David, Mau. jltlu 9, 15, At this the 
chit^f priest and scribes tooV uw\>ax^^^«cv^ ^A^iL^d \t- 
^us, *• iJearest thou ^Viat tYvesti ^«^ r^ — Kxl^ WA^Skl 
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manner, which shewed, that they viewed Jesus as ad- 
mitting honors to be paid to him, which were due only 
to the Most High. Jfesus, instead of rejeciing the im^ 
putation, justifies himself in it, by referring to the pre- 
diction, that 1 he Lord, " whose name is excellent in 
" all the earth, should ordain strength out of the 
** mouths of babes and sucklings.'' Ps. viii. 1, 2. 
This prophecA', the Saviour evidently speaks of, as 
b<;ing now fulfilled, in the hosannas uttered, by the 
children in the temple. These hosannas were to that 
son of David, whom Davi \ himself stiles his Lord* 
According to the application, which Jesus makes of 
this prophetic prediction, in these praises and hosan- 
nas, were perfected the praises of him, whom David 
thus addresses, *' O Jehovah, our Lord, how excel- 
*' lent is thy name in all the earth ! who has set thy 
** glorv aiMive the heavens." Alter so t xplicil an ap- 
plication of this, then ancient, prophecy to himself, 
how can it f ationally be otherwise suj. posed, than th.it, 
both the friends and enemies of Jesus, then present, 
believed him to rect ive honors and praises, which are 
due only to (iod i Litile t»vidence is wanted to con- 
vince candid minds, that the chiif priest and scribes 
viewed the matttr in this light, vihrn they put the 

Siestion, " hearesl ihuu whai these say i" And, on 
e application ihe\ heard him make of the before 
mentioned prtdicti* n, i>o doubt ctuld remain on their 
minds, that Jesus admiited divine honors to be paid 
to him. 

A FRw remarks may now be made on the condnct 
of Jesus, in Laving tho m nds, more particularly of his 
disciples, impressed with a belief, that he chiimed a 
character above that of a mere creature, an honors loo 
high to be paid to any bui the sup*-eme God. — After a 
careful attention to the circumstances and thincjs, 
which have been mentioiu^l ; no reasonable doubi, it 
istbou^bt^ can remain oi bis having lcUhiadiscl^U:& 
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strongly impreised ivith such a belief. Here,' then, 
we observe, 

1. That Christ appointed a certain number of his 
disciples, who had accompanied him through the whoTe 
of his public ministry, to be* his witnesses among all 
nations, of what they had seen and heard ;• and^ to 
preach to men repentance and remission of sins in bis 
name* It cannot be otherwise thought, than that 
Christ meant they should be, every way, suitably fur- 
tushed to the verv important work, to which he ap- 
pointe! thc'm — The success of the gospel, Ae pros- 
perity of his kingdom on earth, and the salvation of 
sinners, in every age^ all concurred to require ii. The 
Saviour's great concern for this, and his peculiar care 
in providing for it, appear, especially, in the promise 
he mvide them, that He wemid send the Spirit of truths 
who should lead them into all truth ; And, that He 
himseif wovld be with thein abvai/^ even unto the end 
f^the world. 

Now can it possibly be, that that Lamb of God^ 
which taktrth awav the sins of the world, would leave 
the minds of these his witnesses under false impres- 
Sions respecting the character of him, ^\hoan they were 
to preach as the onl\ S-.iviour of sinners ?— Impres- 
sions, vhich would lead them to exhibit him to dinners 
under a character infinitely superior to what belonged 
to him, and to what he ever took or claimed to him- 
self f Could the Lord Jesus admit, that these his wit- 
nesses should preach him to the world, in such a man- 
ner, and under such a character as would naturally 
lead nien to pay him a respect, which would derogate 
from the honor of (iod ; — which would expose, and 
lietessarily expose mankind, in ev^ry age,. to idolatrous 
\vorship. 

Should it^ to this be repVied^xWx. V^i^^^^^^^^^^"^ 
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<nd that on many occasioni, to guard the minds of 
his disciples, as well as those of all others, against 
their apprehending him to be any thing above a mere 
creature— Such as, that the Father was greater than 
Ae— That the day and hour, when certain things were 
to take place, were known^ not even to the Son^ but to 
the Father y &fc« — That such express declarations of 
Christ were enough, in all reason, to remove, from 
their minds, all apprehensions, that he claimed to be 
mtiy thing above a creature : — It may be observed, that 
whatever opinion they had of the ' exalted dignity of 
the character of their Lord, they actually considered 
him as acting in a capacity subordinate to that which, 
naturally and originally belonged to him. This is ev^- 
ident from the words of the apostle, where he tells 
us, that Christ Jesus, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God ; but 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the 
Jbrm of a servant. And, if Jesus acted a subordinate 
part, and in a subordinate character ; his saying that his 
Father was greater than he, his disciples might justly 
apprehend, was no otherwise than entirely consistent 
with his being truly a divine person— -God as well as 
man. And, acting in this subordinate capacity, they 
might well suppose, that the appointment of the day 
and hour of which Christ speaks, was what did not 
belong to him : but, to that Father of his, to whom 
he appeared in the form of a servant. And, that these 
were, in fact, the apprehensions of the apostle, must 
be evident from his saying, that he, who was in the 
form of God, &c. tooJk on him the form of a 9ervant» 
The utter impropriety of saying, that a mere creature, 
Who necessarily and by nature, could be no other than 
a servant, took on him such aform^ must have occurred 
to the Apostle^— It might, with equal propriety, be 
said, that he took on him existence. 

Tjfj; langus^ of Chn^t to\u& ^vv\^tA^«fie^'%c^ 
S 
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a variety of occasions, was such as might, not only nia». 
tionally be expected to btrgrt, in them, an opinion, that 
he claimed to himself a character superior to that of 
a creature ; but, it appears, did, in fact, leave a strong, 
imprebsion on their minds, that Jesus ever meant to 
avow the claim. 

That such an impression xvas left on the minds of 
the apostles, is manifest trom the respect they shewed 
ham, after his ascension to heaven. — A respect, which 
it would be idolatrous to shew to any creature. They 

fiaid divine worship to the Lord Jesus by praying to 
lim, and countenanced others in calling on his name^ 
and encou»-aged them to it. Thus Paul tells us, that^ 
when he was buffeted by the messenger oi Satan, he 
besought the Lord thrice, that it might be taken from 
him. That the Lord^ to whom he addressed his pray- 
er, was Christ, is evident from the next words of the 
apostle. Ue tells us that he, that is the Lord to whom 
he addressed his prayer, said unto him, ^^ My grace is 
•* sufficient for thee : for my strength is made perfect 
•• ID weakness." *^ Most gladly therefore," proceeda 
the apostle, *•• will I rather glory in my inRrmities, 
** thj>t thepo-wer ofChrhtvcwiy rest upon me." 2 Cor. 
xii* 81 9.^— Paul considered that strength, which is. 
made perfect in weakness, to be the power of ChrUu 
How naturally, and almost inevitably, would this Ian-* 
guagc, this representation of the apostle, lead those 
10 whom he wrote, to believe, not only that Jesus waa 
the object of religious adoration, but that Ue, both. 
K(sard and answered the prayers of his people— -That 
He^ iy his £'tace^ supported and strengthened his peo- 
ple under all their trials. In agreement with this, the 
Corinthian church well knew, that his first epistle to 
ihem was addressed to them that are sanctified in 
CAnst JesuSf called to be saints, vi\xV\2\\\\v*x>\^N^vf 
place ca//on the name of Jesus Christ our Lord^ ^^"^ 
;6^/r# Mud ours» How naturafty viVSL Caa uiw^^ ^x^ 



Christians, on rctiding these pasftages, turn upon that 
ever memorable and gracious promise of Christ to hi« 
disciples. Matt, xviii. 20. /* For where two or three 
*« are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
*• midst of them !'* 

Paul was not the only one, who. Christians would 
naturally believe, paid diviue honors and worship to 
Christ. The first martyr, Stephen, evidently did the 
same. We are told, that his enemies atoned him, 
** calling upon, and saying. Lord Jesus, receive my 
*^ Spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud 
** voice. Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.*' Acts 
vii. 59, 60. 

But these are not the only things, in the writings 
of the apostles, which, naturally and almost irresistably 
impress the mind with a belief, that they viewed Jesui 
as sustaining a character and powers far above those 
of any mere creature. When relating to the Corinth- 
ian Christians, things which took place, among the 
Jews, in the wilderness ; and, speaking of the provo- 
cations they offered to God, he tells them, " Now 
** these things were our examples, to the intent wc 
•« should not lust after evil things, as they also lusted-— 
*' Neither let us tempt Christy as some of them also 
" tempted — " 1 Cor. x. 6, 9. He had just before 
taicJ, that they drank of that spiritual Hock that fol- 
lowed them ; and, that that Rock was Chrisu How 
naturally, and almost necessarily, would the Corinthi- 
ans, and Christians in every succeeding age, be led, by 
tuch a representation as this, to suppose, that this 
great apostle viewed Jesus to be the same glorious 
God and Saviour, who led the people of Israel into 
the wilderness, and, tor lhe\T t*iwv^\.\w^ Vvvwv ^^ ^^x«i^ 
and in so daring a manner ^^ \V\eN <^\^> ^ul^^^^a.^^ "^^ 
ful jiif!gmcnt& on them \ lt\s diSicviXvvo^'^'^^^^^^'^ 
thcapoode •hould not be aNfaTfe\!cv^^.>cCv^^^*^'^'^'^^'^' 
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make such an inference, unless he had taken peculiar 
care to guard them against it ; which he did not* 

TfiEfltE things are mentioned to show the reason wc 
have to apprehend, that Jesus left his apostles strong- 
ly impressed with a belief, that he was superior to any 
and every creature ;— yea, as John eiLpresses it, that 
this is the true God^ and eternal life* The same sub- 
ject might still be pursued to advantage :— -But as it 
may lead into the argument on the positive evidence, 
from the holy Scriptures, of the Divinity of Christ, we 
desist. On this argument it is not designed directly 
to enter any further, than to mention a number of cir- 
cumstances and things, which concur to evince, that Je- 
sus left both his friends and enemies, under strong 
impressions of a belief, that he claimed to himself a 
character and powers, which belong only to the true 
God. 

On the circumstances now mentioned, which were 
evidently fitted to impress the minds of Christ's disci- 
ples with a bt^lief, that he assugned to himself a char- 
acter above that of a mere creature ; and, the evidence 
that this was their effect ; and, their minds indeed left 
under these impressions ; the following observations 
are submitted^ viz* 

1. Ir Jesus had that concern for the honor and glorjr 
of the living and true God,. which he ever professed, 
while on earth ; it is utterly unaccoiyi table, that he 
should, either uO or say any thing, which should tend, 
in any measure, to beget an opinion, in his disciples, 
that he offered himself as an object worthy of divine 
honors, worship and trust, were he but a mere crea- 
ture* 

That Christ really did «l\^A ^ovd many things, 
which, not only greatly tended \Q\^^yX9sx o^viw^xft. 
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his disciples^ that, though possessed of human nature^ 
he yet claimed powers and prerogatives, which are pe- 
culiar to Deity, but, actual/if had this effect / it is ap- 
prehended, is evident from passages of Scripture, 
which have been already quoted ; and, the observa- 
tions made on them. Christ well knew, that the 
whole heathen world was now sunk into gross idola- 
try. He well knew, too, the extreme proncness of 
God's own, these chosen people, to the same sin ; and, 
the variety of means He had used with them, and the 
heavy evils and judgments, with which he had, again 
and again visited them, to break them oif, from their 
idolatries, and to check and cure their wicked thirst af- 
ter the idols and vanities of other nations. It is, also 
to be remembered, that the great and professed object 
of Christ's coming into the world was, to teach the 
true rdigion, and the right worship of the one living 
and true God. How, then, it could be possible, that 
he shoul ♦, so often, do and say things, which, not on- 
ly led the Jews, his enemies, to believe that he assu- 
med to himself an equality with God; but, also, his 
own chosen witnesses, who were to bear his name 
through the earth, and be his heralds, among other 
nations, to publish the true religion, teach the only ac- 
ceptable worship, and proclaim the wa^r of salvation to 
perishing sinners. — How all this could be possible, 
were Jesus but a mere creature, it must be difiicult, 
even to conceive. Yet that Jesvs who came a light ' 
into the world, and of whom it is witnessed, that He 
was faithful in all God's housf, in fact did all this.— 
He not only died under the imputation, from his ene- 
mies, of being guilty of blasphemy in claiming an 
equality with God ; but He finally left his own cho- 
sen friends and witnesses un.ier so firm a belief, that 
He, himself, is the true God and eternal life, that they 
eonfidently addressed their prayers and worshitj tci 
Him ; stnd^ readily yicWeA >i^\>^t\T\\N^^\^v^^'^>^^s^ 
of fheir having, themnelve^^ tm\>t^«^> wA.'^ix^^^'^ss* 
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taught the truth, the only truth as it is in Jesus. Fur« 
ther ; He left them so strongly impressed with a belief 
of his true and real Divinity, that their preaching, ev- 
ery where conveyed the same high ideas of his char- 
acter to all, who embraced the religion and doctrines 
they taught : And, from them has it been handed 
down, through every age, to the christian church ;— 
and, almost universally considered as a fundamental 
article of the christian faith. I'hus, the things origin- 
ally taught by Christ himself, and handed down by the 
preaching and writings of his apostles an.l witnesses, 
have been the means of betraying, almost the whole 
christian world, ever since, into the most palpable and 
open idolatry, if it be indeed, that this Jesus is not 
truly a divine person^ and the proper object of religious 
worship. 

That, neither Jesus himself nor his apostles, who, 
it is admitted by all who possess a belief in divine re- 
velation, were immediately taught of God, should 
foresee, that such would be the effect of the doctrines 
they taught, is what may not be admitted— And, 
foreseeing, that they should guard, in no other man- 
ner than they have done, against it, is a problem, 
which never has been, and, probably, never will be sol- 
vedy by those, who deny the divinity of Christ. 

2. As the name and character of Jesus were very 
dear to his disciples, we cannot otherwise believe, than 
tliat they would do every thing in their power to 
wipe off all the aspersions, which were cast upon 
them by his enemies. They well knew, that the 
great pretext the Jews had for rejecting him, and put- 
ting him to death, was that he claimed to be a divine 
person. Yea, and one of his most eminent apostles 
aad faithful witnesses had {uWv xisiVx^d vrlth them in 
opinion^ that Jesus made xWi* c\a\m, wi^ n«^%^ ^^t^- 
fhrc, guilty qS deaiU. — OuOai* gcwxA wi^j W^>» 
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say, as he does, Acts xxvi. 9. I verily though with 
myself that I oughc ^^ to do many thins^ cuntrary to the 
** name of Jesus of Nazareth." The apostles, and 
Paul especially could not but well know, that the 
claim of Jesus, to be ** The Christ, the Son of the 
** living Ood,'' which the Jews, and Paul heretofore 
with them, had considered as blasphemy, was the 
great stumbling block in the way of their receiving 
the gospeL Could this, to them stumbling block, be^ 
consistently with truth, taken away, is itsupposeahle the 
apostles would not have done it f Can it be belie ved, 
that they would have suffered their brethren according 
to the flesh to persist in rejecting the christian doc- 
trine, through some misapprehensions of the charac- 
ter and claims of its author f And this, too, knowing 
that this misapprehension was ill founded ; and might 
with the utmost ease, have been removed i 

. The exceedingly tender concern, which the apos- 
tle, Paul particularly, expressed for the Jewish nation, 
and his ardent wishes for their conversion to Christian- 
ity, forbid the thought, that he should suiFer them to 
remain under an error, which must prove fatal to 
them, when it might, witti the utmost ease, have been 
removed, and that only by a few words' speaking, 
without any labored chain of reasoning ; and this too, 
when both the glory of God, the character of their 
dear Lord, and the general interest of his cause, all 
concurred to require, that an error of so gross and fa* 
tal a natvre, were it such, should be corrected. Wercf 
the apostles and first preachers of the gospel aware^ 
as they could not but be, that the Jews, his enemies 
apprehended, that Jesus had claimed prerogatives and 
powers, which are peculiar to God; and, hady&ro/ri- 
Mcdiyjbr this reason rejected, and put him to death ; to 
suppose they knowingly left them uuder ^ucK aiiv axj- 
ptehension^ while they them^eVi^^ yj^x^ ^^^i^^>^'*x 
u wm w'uhQut any juitfo«xvd«C\ot^,wa»\T«^«'^^sMc^ 
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unworthy the character of even common honesty ; and, 
of ever having any credit paid them as messengers of 
God to a perishing world. 

Nor less absurdly can it be supposed, that they 
would leave the character of Jesus, who was so high 
in their esteem, and so very near and dear to them, 
under a load of infamy, not to be wiped off from that 
time to this, were it true, that he was guilty of the 
crime, which his enemies laid to his charge, and un- , 
der the imputation of which he died an ignominious 
death : And yet the apostles were thoroughly sensi- 
ble, that, were Jesus but a mere creature, his name 
and character deserved all this infamy, and must and 
ought eternally to lie under it.— To suppose, that 
they had any thing like that Iriendship to Christ, which 
they professed, or even common honesty and integrity, 
renders the thought inadmissible, that they should not 
have openly and explicitly declared against the doC' 
trine of the divinity of Christ, and, considering the 
charge, and the circumstances under which he died, 
carefully insist, that Jesus never claimed, either a 
character or honors above what might be due to a 
creature ; could they have done this consistently with 
truth, and with the apprehensions they, themselves, 
bad of Christ, and of the claims he openly made, 
while on earth. 

Further, wc are to recollect that Jesus, before he 
left the world, promised his apostles to send the Sptr- 
it of truths who should guide them into all truth. 
From Htm it was, that they received the doctrines 
they taught: Under ^w direction they both preached 
and wrote. Nor can it be supposed that, under his 
direction and guidance, they should both speak and 
write of their Lord in a manner wcx^xri \fex\tvs^ Ciued 

to impress others with an a\>pYc\\em\<^xv\\\'^\ vw^\«^. 

Ueveil him to posseM a cWtacx^x ^t^^ ii^v'^vCv^.^ ^w% 



zny mere creature, unless he in fact did. Tet, that 
they really did speak of him in such terms^ as have 
leit their succcrssors, in general, in every age, under 
strong and fixed apprehensions, that Christ was be- 
lieved by them to possess a character and powers tru- 
ly divine, is what cannot be denied. Had it not been, 
that the language, in which they speak of their Lord| 
and of his character, most naturally tended to im- 
press the minds of those, to whom they spoke and 
wrote, with a belief, that they viewed him as being 
superior to any mere creature ; the labor and pains, 
which have been taken to remove the apprehensions 
of it from the minds of men, must have been unneces- 
sary : Nor could there have been occasion for all that 
criticism, (not to say wresting of scripture) which the 
enemies to the doctrine of Christ\s divinity have made 
use of, and that with comparitively small effect, to 
convince mankind, that nothing is said, in the sacred 
writings tending to beget an idea, of the superiority 
of Jesus to any mere creature. The writers of 
the New-Testament frequently speak of Jesus in terms, 
which, their readers, in general believe, cannot be 
applicable to any mere creature. When thev 6nd 
them speaking of Jesus as bein^ in thejorm of God^ 
and thinktnf^ it no robbery to be equal with God-^rc^ 
presenting him as the hriffhtneas of the glory of God^ 
and the exprens image of his person — asserting, that it 
was He, who luid the foundation of the earthy and that 
th* heavens are the work of his hand — uscribing t/n- 
changeableness to him, as that Being who is the same, 
and whose years shall not fail. — When in addition to 
all this, they hearthtm pronouncing the gospel bene- 
diction upon all, who in tvery place, call on the name 
of Jesus Christ their Lord ; how can they will sup- 
pose any other, than that these writers viewed Jesus as 
being a person truly divine, worthy of religious wor* 
ship and 4Uoration ! 
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How can it be bclif ved, that God Mmself immedi- 
ately influenced (he minds of the apostle to write in 
■ucha manner, and to speak in such terms of Jesus, 
were he but a creature : And, iO they were not un- 
der the immediiite guidnnce and infl»ience of the 
spirit of God, nothing which thv^y said or wrote, may 
be considered as of divine authority ; nor, ought to 
have any other weipjht, than the mere opinion of weak, 
imperfect and fallible men« 

And, to suppose that Jesus himself should influence 
his Apostles to such an opinion of his person and 
character, either while he was personally with them, 
or after his ascension, were he but n mere creature ; and 
to go and spread it all over the earth, and transmit it 
to the latest generation ; must naturally lead us to 
view him in no belter light, than his enemies did, 
Ivhile ho was on earth— wi deceiver. Then is the au- 
thority of Christ iu matters of faith, and that of the 
writers of the Nc\y-Tc3tament, both, effectually set 
aside. 

It may deserve to t>e still further noticed, that, if 
Jesus be but a mere creature, nil who, in any age, 
have paid divine worship and honors to him, must, ac- 
cording to the express decision of the holy Scriptures, 
be excluded from ihe kingdom of heaven, and perish. 
Nothing is more clearly and expressly asserted than 
this. Paul says, 1 Cor. vi. 9, *' Know ye not that 
•* the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of 
** (tocI : be not deceived ; neither fornicators, nor 
** idolafers — 'hall inherit the kingdom of God." Wc 
are told, also, Hev, xxi. 8, that " the fearful, and un- 
*^ belie\ ing, and idolaters — shall have their part in the 
*' lake, which burneth with fire and brimstone ; which 
*^ is the second death.'* And again. Rev. xxii. 15, 
th^t " without are murdtxcis ^^d Wofatert.'* 
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That there have been many^ in every age of the 
chrmian church, and are, at the present day, who do 
n fact, and tliat designedly and intentionally, pay di« 
irine honors and worship to the Lord Jesus Christ, it 
what cannot be denied i And, that this is open and 
gross idolatry, if he be but a creature, will admit of 
DO dispute. This is not only a direct violation of the 
first and great cominnndmenc of the law { but tht-y^ 
who are guilty of it, and sustain the character of idola- 
ters, are most expressly excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven, and condemned to suffer the pains of the sec* 
and death. 

On the hypothesis that Jesus of Nazareth be but m 
creature, what ground of charity can we have for any^ 
who, in any age, have paid divine honors and wor« 
ship to him ! What are we to think of the thief on the 
cross, and of the first niarcyr, Stephen, who in their 
dying moments, commended themselves and their de^ 
parting spirits to Christ ! What, of the apostle Paul, 
who counted all things but dung, that he might win 
Christ and be found in him ! — Who, under the trial* 
and temptations, which he endured in the cause and 
service of Christ, prayed to Him for needed supports 
and strength and grace ! Yea, what, of all those emi* 
nent saints and servants of his, who, in every succee- 
ding age, have paid religious worship and adoration 
to Christ, and trusted their everlasting concerns to 
him ! Judging according to the express rules of the 
word of God, How can we believe any other, than 
that they are excluded from the kingdom ot heaven I 

To say, that we may and ought to have charity for 
iuch, because, though deluded, yet aincerej necessarily 
gpea to a denial, that ^n^ articles offaiih -whatever art 
necessary f and, opens the door for our charity and> 
fellowship with papists, mahometans, pagans and in- 
Kdels ; because all these, aa w^\i ^ x\x^ Sn^x^v^^x:^ ^ 
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rtic Lord Jesus Christ, may be sincere in their sever- 
Hi and different professions. Yea, it goes as effertualljr 
to a denial of the divine authority of the holy Scrip* 
tures ; because, we there find all idolaters most ezpii* 
citly excluded from the kitigdom of heaven. 

Nor can it be uninteresting to our present argti<» 
ment, here, to remark the utter impropriety of chris- 
tian communion and fellowship between those, who 
believe in the re»l Divinity of Jesus Christ, and those, 
who do not. It is as really inconsistent and unwar- 
rantable for Arians and Socinians to have charity for 
such as believe the Lord Jestis to be truly God as 
trell as man, as it is for the friends of this doctrine to 
hold christian fellowship with them. If it be, that 
the sentiments of the former are scriptural, the latter 
Are open and wilful idolaters. If those, of the latter, 
ftre agreeable to the oracles of God, the consequence 
is undeniable, that the former deny the Lord who 
bought them*— And, by denying the Son, they^ also, 
deny the Father. For the enemies to the doctrine of 
Christ's Divinity to have christian fellowship wiiK its 
friend?, is to become partakers with them in their sup- 
posed idolatry : And, for the latter to hold christian 
communion with the former, is to treat this great doc- 
trine with manifest indifference, and as of no impor- 
tance to the salvation of sinners, either one way or the 
Other. Yea, the language of this fellowship with 
•uch as deny the Divinity r)f Christ, is, that though he 
be truly God, it is immaterial whether we acknowledge 
and worship him as such ; or, view and treat him as 
such, but, like ourselves, a mere creature. If Christ 
be truly God as well as man, the obligation to ac- 
knowledge and worship him as God will not be denied* 
Hence the utter inconsislttvcY iVvexe li^that the friends 
to this doctrine should V\o\4 cYvtWvwv UYl^n^^v^ «wl 
communion with such «is Aexv^ «cv^x^^ttx.\VTei>MX\s 
obvious^ Nor is it less obN'\o\^*^ <wx^. ^^ t€>pc«w 
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the doctrine of Chrht't real Divinity become parta-^ 
kers of the idolatrv of such as pay divine honors to 
him, by holding christian fellowship with them, if he 
be indeed butii mere creature : And, on their own 
principles, they cannot but consider the language of 
God to them, to be, *^ Come out from among them, 
^^ and be ye separate, saith the Lord." 

If, to pray to Jesus Christ, and to worship him, be 
idolatry, it must be manifest from the passages of 
Scripture already quoted, that his aposUcs, and the 
primitive Christians were guilty of the sin. Nor, on 
this hypothesis, can it be denied, that the greater part 
of Christians, in every succeeding age, have been 
idolaters. That the writings and examples of Christ's 
apostles have been actually followed by this e£fect, 
will not be denied :— -Nor can it be much less obvi- 
ous, that they greatly tended, and were exceedingly 
fitted tu produce it, in such as received their writings 
as the oracles of God. And if it be true, that the 
writings of, both the evangelists and apostles had, 

- e% en aloy considerable tendency to this eifect, on such 
as received them as authorities in matters of faith ; 

. this is a consi Jeration sufficient of itself to take away 
their credibility, as being divinely inspired. For none 
can suppose, that writings divinely inspired for the 
Jbenefit and direction of mankind, and that in their ia«> 
&iitely most important concerns, would not be most 
dearly and sufficiently guarded against a construction, 
and an effect, utterly subversive of all their benefit 
and ot the design for which they were inspirecL 

The effect, which the examples and writings of the 
Immediate authors of the New-Testament, has actual- 
ly had, on far the greater part of mankind^ la everf 
. 9gef who Aave received tncm a% ol d\N\^^ ^Bodc^aitvv)^ 
Jteema to be a sufficient proof q( ^«^vc XftrcAseci^ t '^ 
pn^uce 4 belief of the D&vmity oi CJafviX^ wA^»* '^ 
T 
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nige his foUowen to pay divine honors to him* For, 
diough there be a strongs disposition in men, naturally, 
to pervert divine truth ; when we reflect, that those of 
the most exemplary piety, as well as of the first abili- 
ties, have generally received^ and consientiously ndhe* 
red to the doctrine of Christ's true and real Divinity, 
this will be quite insufficient to far to acquit those 
writings of such a degree of tendency to this effect^ as 
is enough to destroy their credit as being of divine 
original.-— This being the case, it cannot but be un- 
safe to embrace the gospel as an infallible guide in 
natters of faith. 

That Jesus Christ Imew that, both his friends, and 
his enemies believed him to assume a character, and 
to receive honors, w^hile he was on earth, which can 
belong to no mere creature^ cannot reasonably be de- 
nied—The evidence of it is such, as must carry con- 
viction to candid minds* That he never said or did 
any thing, which actually removed the apprehensions 
they had of his claiming these honors is equally clear 
and obvious. 

Tb AT He should do no more than it can, xti atiy ^ise 
be pretended he, in fact, did, to silence the murmurs 
of enemies, and correct the errors of his friends, when 
it couh) have been done xvith d word^s speatinffyrfere 
he but a mere creature ; is what will be, with great 
AiScuUy, accounted for by those, who reject the doc» 
trine of his true and real Divinity. Instead of tliis^ 
he persisted to speak of himiself in auch terms, and to 
admit such honors to be done him, as can admit of no 
fttcuse tffte be but a creature; and, can by no meant 
1^ reconciled with common honesty, nitich leas, wiA 
fcat piety. 

Anrn a careful and caud\3L ^xxttk^tm to the Ian* 
gugge, Intrlnth JciatfrctiuctA7t®c5ic^\cvtMB«^«». 
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to the instances of respect and worship, which he oft- 
en admitted to be paid him ; who can believe him 
worthy to be received as a teacher come from God, 
if he be in fact no more than a creature ! Instead of 
this, how can he be viewed in any other light, than 
that of a deceiver — ^yea, the greatest impostor that ev- 
er came into the world ! 

On what ground, they who deny the true and real 
t)ivinityofChrist,can censure and condemnthe ancient 
Jews for putting him to death, and xhtir present exist* 
ing descendants, for rejecting him, is not easily seen. 
Instead of removing their objections against Christian- 
ity — An object, which Arians and Socinians profesed- 
ly have in view, in their labors in opposition to tho 
doctrine of Christ's Divinity — there must be reason 
to fear, that they, themselves, -split upon the rock» 
which has been so fatal to the Jews ; and that to them, 
as well as to the Jews, Christ is a stone of stumbliogf 
and a rock of offence. 

Ir it be true, that Christ has given evenjuBigroundi 
to suspect that he claimed to possess prerogatives and 
powers, which can belong to no mere creature i it will 
be an imputation on his character as a teacher from 
Gody which never can be wiped oiF, if he be but a 
creature. A creature^ who will do this, at once for- 
feits all right to credit. That Christ in fact did this, 
is too clear and obvious to admit of controt'ersy. The 
consequence is irresistable, that if he be but a creature^ 
he is utterly unworthy to be received as a teacher sent 
from God. This being the case> it is obvious that no 
credit is to be paid to his instructions and doctrines j 
and, that the system of religion founded on what was 
taught by Christ and his aposdes, has no just founda«» 
tion for its support. So obviously does the christian 
^fStem rest on the truth of the real Divinity <^fi-Ve» s;^^ 
rioM A uthor ; and, mu«X ft\aA4 ^i i^ ^vv^wX ^^i^ 



away Ms corner-Stone^ the whole fabrick at once falls 
to the ground ! 

If the evidence of Christianity be taken away, none, 
excepting Jews, will pretend that we have any revela* 
tion from God. And, if the writings of the Evange* 
liMs and Apostles, are an imposition, it may readily 
be concluded that, those of Moses and the prophets 
are no better. In this way does it a^ain appear, that, 
by rejecting the doctrine of the true and real Divinity 
of Christ, we are necessarily turned hack to our origi« 
Hal heathenish state ; and, left without any other or 
better guide, than the weak, perverted reason of wick- 
ed and fallible men ! On this hypothesis, what the 
moral character of that Being, who made all things, 
IS, as it never has, so never, in this world, will it be 
discovered. And, of consequence, we must remain 
•tmngers to the nature and kind of that worship, 
which he requires and will accept, if there be any such : 
Or, whether there be, or will be any state of future 
existence — of punishments, or rewards. These infi- 
nitely interesting and important subjects, must, all, 
lie in the dark ; as they ever would have done, had 
no immediate revelation been made from heaven. 
And we are far from having any satisfactory evidence, 
that such revelation has ever been made to men, if Je- 
sus of Nazireth did not in fact, possess those pre- 
rogatives and powers, which, it is manifest, both hie 
friends and his enemies believed him to claim. 

A BRIEF Summary of the preceding argument shall 
conclude the subject. 

It has been urged that, if Christ be not truly a di- 
vine person, God as well as man, there is no atonement 
fnade inr the sins, of men — No manifestation, in the 
g^oi-emmcnt of God, of t\\at OC\\\w^ iW^\\^^'Sn\vc« and 
fa^er affdiu&t the characters and eowAwcX ol ^>xca '^^ 
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are saved by Christ, as the threatenings of the word 
of God necessarily lead us to suppose do actually ex- 
ist. If this displeasure do not appear in the death 
and sufferings of Him who wat sacrificed for hia pto- 
ph^ it DO where appears-^There is no manifestation of 
it. It must, follow, of course, that Christ is not The 
Lord their ri^hteou^nesa-^Th^Lt it is not on account 
of any legal righteousness, any honor whatever done 
to the holt/ law of God 09 sanctioned by the penalty of 
his eternal anger for every transgression ^ that peni-< 
tents are pardoned and saved. 

If any of mankind are saved without God's exhibit- . 
ing in his government, that displeasure with them, 
which the threatenings of his word import ; the evi- 
dence of grace in their salvation is quite taken away : 
For grace^ in good conferred on creatures, can no 
further appear, than we have evidence, that God, who 
judges righteous judgment, views them as deserving 
of evil. Hence it must be evident, that a denial of 
the doctrine of atonement by the death of Christ, ren- 
ders the Scripture doctrine of the salvation of sinnera 
iy grace quite unintelligible ; if it do not wholly sub-t 
vert it. lo suppose the penitence of a sinner to b9 
the consider;! tion on which he is saved and again re* 
reived to favor, is equally inconsistent with all ideas 
of grace in his sulvation. For this would imply, either 
that he was the object ot no other or greater displea^* 
are of God, than might he removed by his penitenpf 
ind return to obedience ; or, that the law of God and 
the rule of his gavernosent are such, as to subject np 
Due to punishment, but on neglect or refusal of repen(* 
iQce. But if the penitence of the transgressor rcv 
nove all es^isting divine displeasure with him, we* can. 
lurely, see no evidence of ^rac^ in his bein^ receivea 
favor^ And, if the lavf oi GoA vA \Xv^ wii*. ^ V\^ 
^i^erii/ncBC are such, that they '^^J^^y^'^^^^^^^^^Y^ 
imeot^ nor reader any ofano»s^>a& ^ ^^^^^JX %»A. « 
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•tinate impcnitcnts ; it is obvious, that such as do re- 
pent are exposed by latv to no evil or curse ; and con« 
sequently, no act of grace is needed for their being res- 
tored to the favor of God, and made forever happy in 
him. Or should it be supposed, that God pardons ah^ 
soiuteiy^ without making any honor done to his viola- 
ted law, either by the work and death of Christ, or the 
penitence of the sinner, the consideration on which his 
favor is bestowed ; the evidence, that sinners are sa- 
ved by grace i% greatly diminished, if not wholly done 
away. For in this case we can see no certain proof, 
that they ever were the objects of any great degree of 
divine displeasure, if any at all. And, indeed, if the 
death and sufferings of Christ were not an atonement 
for sin— If his people are not saved from the curse of 
the law by his being made a curse for them, wt can dis- 
cern no necessity tor his coming and work in order to 
the salvation of sinners — Nor, how Christ crucified is 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God. 

Ip the Divinity and atonement of Christ be denied, 
the forgiveness of sin on any hypothesis whatever that 
we can form^ must evidently set aside the revealed 
moral law sanctioned by promises and threatenings^ as 
a rule oi divine administration and government. If 
there be not manifestations of divine displeasure and 
anger in the instances wherein they are threatened in 
the word of God, and to the degree, which the threat- 
ening* import ; we cannot but apprehend a disagree- 
ment between the ii;on/and ^^ goivernment of God.-— 
And as far as any one apprehends there is such a dis- 
agreement, he will feel himself at liberty to form his 
own ideas of the moral character of God, and no Ion- 
gtf make bis written word the rule of his faith. 

l^'irjiTHER ; if that d\v\nt d\«^\tas\aTt^ 'wVCtw^Vvecw 

9inncT% universally are threaxei^td'mxVft^w^^^^^ 

to nerrr muifeaud ag^iamt x\^^ cViaxwX^x% ^^ w 
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duct of believers in Christ— If it be never to appear, 
that the Innumerable multitude saved by Christ are, in 
themselves, and in the divine estimation, as desen*ing 
of eternal ruin, as those, who finally perish ; we are 
naturally led to the conclusion, to which such as deny 
the Divinity of Christ probably mean to come,— -that 
there will be no future state of punishment* An.i 
whenever it comes to he believed, that the threaten- 
ings of the word of God will never be executed— 
That the divine displeasure, which they import, will 
never be expressed in its natural and genuine fruits— 
These threatenings cease to be motives of action, and 
immediately lose their influence to restrain. And 
whenever the threatening» contained in the holy Scrip- 
tures cease to operate as motives of action, the promt- 
9e» must, of course, lose their influence. And when 
the ground of our faith, in both threatenings and prom- 
ises, is taken away, there is nothing left in the Bible 
worthy of credit as a revelation from God. 

Still further ; as moral creatures, at least while 
in a state of probation, are ever governed by motive^ 
and influenced by prospects of good and evil ; we, no 
sooner give up the promises and threatenings of the 
word of God, than we become utter strangers, both 
to the nature, and the rulss of that moral government^ 
which is exercised over us — And, indeed, to the evi- 
dence, that we live under such a government. And^ 
as we lose sight of evidence^ that a moral government 
Is exercised over us, we do also, to the same degree, 
ofihi existence of a moral Governor of the world* 

These appear to be but the natural and genuine 
consequences of a denial of the Divinity of Christ. 

It has been further urgpd^ \\v?kX^ tycv ^ks^v^'^^^'^'^ 
Christ be but a creature, U v/iVWi^ t-xxxt-xw^^ ^^«nkn^v 
i^ not utterly imposMtiie to xecows^ft twnk^ ^j««%:^ ' 
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his conduct with the character of, even an honest rasuv 
That many things, which Jc$u8 8aid and did while osk 
earth, iet't'the minds, both of his fric^nds and encoiicjif 
strongly impressed viiih a belief, that he claimed to! 
himseU prerogatives and powers, which can belong to 
no mere creature, cannot justly be denied. It was 
thisy and this only, that furnished the Jews with any 
tolerable pretei^t for putting him to death. That thry 
verily believed, that Jesus made such claims as they, 
often and often, charged him with it, cannot reasona- 
bly be questioned. That Christ should hear himself, 
again and again, charged with being a blasphemer, 
and yet in no instance remove what he well knew his 
enemies considered as a just ground for the charge^ 
is utterly unaccountable, if he did not mean ever to 
challenge that, which would have been just ground for 
the charge, were he no more than a creature. But, 
above all, is it utterly unaccountable, that Christ should 
sutTer himself to be put to death for claiming a charac- 
ter and powers, which can belong to no mere creature, 
if he meant no such claim — And, instead of renoun- 
cing every thing, which could possibly excite suspicion 
that he assumed so high a character to himsL^lf, that 
he should, while under examination on the subject he-t 
fore the high priest, say things, which he could not 
but know were directly fitted to strengthen and confirm 
them in the belief, that he claimed to be the Son of . 
Godinnaense, which they considered it as blasphe-^ 
Wous for any. mere creature to pretend to be — And 
all this, when he could, with the utmost ease, and that 
by a word, have removed every pretext for the accu«* 
sation made by his enemies, is what cannot be account- 
ed lor on any principles whatevei\ consistently with 
his being an honest man ; unless, also, hfi i» some-* 
thing more than man^ even the true God and eternal 

life. 



impmsed with the foUest and firmest belief, that he 
IMMsessed perfections and povirers, which distinguished 
hhn from all mere creatures, and proved him to pos- 
ress a nature, which is truly divine ; there appear the 
itrongest reasons to believe. Accordingly, he nt^ceived 
that respect and worship from them, before he left the 
•if<»r1d, which it would have been impious for any mere 
creature to admit to be paid to him. He made prom- 
ises of what h^ would do /or them after his ascension, 
which, they well knew, it required Almighty power and 
imiversal dominion, to enable him to accomplish. 
Prayerwaa addressed directly to him, by his disciples, 
and graciously answered by him. The apostles, 
whom he commissioned to go and preach the gospel to 
every creature, ever spoke of him in terms, and at- 
tributed a character to him, which they could not oth-> 
erwise than believe, would lead all, who embraced the 
doctrines they taught, to view him as an object of su- 
preme love, and of religious worship and adoration-— 
as well as to place the fullest and most entire confi- 
dence in him. Yea, they considered prayer to Chri >t 
calling on the name of the Lord Jesus, as, in those 
days, a distinguishing mark of a christian* 

Now, that Jesus himself should direct and author- 
ize his apostles to exhibit him under a character, in 
their preaching an I doctrines which he could not but 
foresee and know, would greatly tend to render him an 
object of idolatrous respects ; were he but a mere crea* 
tiire^ is itself enough to take away all confidence in his 
honesty and integrity — especially, as one great object 
of the coming of the Messiah was foretold to be, to 
destroy the idols, and to put away idolatrous worship. 

That the apostles and first preachers of Christianity, 
who appeared most strongly attached to the person and 
interest of their Lord and Saviour^ should leave Kls 
character under the stigma ol Va^\i^\vci^Sv^^^>^a*^- 
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pbein«i ; while they, themselves, wcU luae v, that b« 
claimed no powers am] prerogatives, but such as may 
belong to a creature ; is, of itself, enough to dtsttof 
all con& ence in theB^ ekher as being inspired, or evei^ 
honest men. 

Tncsn considerations are saflkient to show, that, ! 
if Christ be not truly a divine person, neither he, muf 
his apostles coo deserve our creuii— The evidenci 
tiuu his go9pel is froai God is taken away— • And we^ 
are left in the dark« and wholly without a guide, iiw 
maturs of infinite importance, and whids most bighl/s 
afr well as cverlastiafpy concern us* 
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